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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 






EITHER the assaults of heretics nor the constant efforts " 
at partial reform attempted by individual prelates had thus 
far proved of any avail. As time wore on, the Church 
sank deeper into the mire of corruption, and its struggles 
to extricate itself grew feebler and more hopeless. We 
have seen that, early in the fifteenth century, Gcrson 
ad\ised an organised system of concubinage as preferable 
to the indiscriminate licentiousness which was everywhere 
prevalent. Even more suggestive are the declarations of 
Nicholas de Clamenges, Rector of the University of Paris 
and Secretary of the anti-pope Benedict XIII. He does 
not hesitate to say that the vices of the clergy were so 
universal that those who adhered to tlie rule of chastity 
were the objects of the most d^rading and disgusting 
suspicions, so little faith was there in the possible purity 
of any ecclesiastic. He also records the extension of a 
custom to which I have already alluded when he states 
that in a majority of parishes the people insisted on their 
pastors keeping concubines, and tliat even this was a pre- 
caution insufficient for the peace and honour of their 
laniilies.' Klsewhere he describes the mass of the clei;gy 
as wholly abandoned to worldly ambition and vices, op- 
sing and despoiling those subjected to them, and 



^ t 1 



1 Tmm do tonilMUOBtbu «t •dolMriis. a quibu» (iu< alitn! lunt probro 0«t«rfl 
M Indlbfla MM Mlaat, •pftdoSMqnD >ut BodoiultiB K]>pe1lBDlur : dsniqu* Iklel Diqoft 
ad«o pcniauiiin hmboDt anllo* otpllbei eise, at io plorisqno puochlla aoa alitor vclJnt 
pnsbflenun tolermranlil ooooubinftm hBbeat.ciuo tbI liciaii uiooD>(illuixLnii>Tlbu>, 
qo* DM bIo <injil«iii iiiK)ue-qD«iiaa tmst extra periculum.— MIc do CIiiu«iij[i« da 
PiBMl. SltnonUc (Uiifk LuK. Bu. ICIS, p. 1C6). 
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9 SACERDOTAL CELIBACY 

spending their iU-gott^n g/iins in the vilest excesses, while 
they ridiculed uiujp&ringly such few pious souli^ as endea- 
voured to live aijco.rding to the light of the gospel.' Anotht 
tract which .^iasses under his name declares that in most"' 
of the drgeeses the parish priests openly kept concubines, 
which they were permitted to do on payment of a tax tci^ 
thcfir Jbishops. Nunneries were brothels, and to take the 
■"-VfctI was simply another nKide of becoming a public pros- 
'*• "titute.* Cardinal Peter d'Ailly declares that he does not 
dare to describe the immorality of the nunneries.' In a 
similar indignant mood Gerson stigmatises the nunneries 
of his time as houses of prostitution, the monasteries as 
centres of trade and amusement, the cathedral churches as 
dens of ravishers and robbers, and the priesthood at large 
as habitual coneuhinarians.* That he felt these evils to be 
inseparable from the condition of tlie Church is evident 
when, in an argument to prove the necessity of celibacy, 
he is driven tx> the assertion that it is better to tolerate 
incontinent priests than to have no priests at all.* He 
argues that the clergy are worthy of as many sentences of 
danuiation as they seduce souls to perdition by their cor- 
rupt example, and he asks, when he who destroj-s himself 
by his own sins is to be condemned, whether he who draws 
with him numerous others is not still more worthy of per- 
dition.* Theodoric a Niem represents the bishops of 
Scandinavia as c.irrjing with them their concubines on 
their pastoral visitations, and as inflicting penalties on such 
of the parish priests as they found living without similar 
companions, while these women habitually took precedence 

> Klo. de OUmnDgiii Dlcpat. mper H&t«r. ConoIL Oenenil. 
s Nio. da CluneD^io <]« ftuloa Koclealm c«p. uU.. kXKvI.— Coof, TfaeobaJilf 
4out. (Von c!pr Hanlt T, I. P. vi sis, p. flOfl.) 

• P. d« Allln<-o UnDoncii Iterotmat. oap. iv. (Von dor tlordt T, I. P. TI. p. 12G ) 

• OvnoDl Dvclvnt dofi'crt. vlror. eoalesimt. Ixv,. Ixvl, 
t DicimtK quoil de duubus iuuUh lulnas o-t tncontlii^Dtea tolBniie sacenJotv* qa 

BDlloa hulwiH.— Uumonl DM. Suphiw et NaCurn Act. IV. 
« Ejiiad, 8er(D0 <lc Vila Cleikorum. 
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fin church of the wives of tlie neighbouring gentry — and he 
adds that the clergy of the south of Europe were no better.' 
Theodoric Vrie, a learned and pious Churchman of Saxony, 
is equally un-sparing in Iii.s denunciatioas of the Teutonic 
clergy* — and, indeed, the testimony of the H-riters of the 
period is so unanimous that their descriptions of clerical 
vices cannot l>e regarded as the mere rhetorical declamation 
of disappointed reformers. 

It was evident that the efforts of local synods were 
fruitless to eradicate evils so general and so deeply rooted, 
while tlie necessity for some reform became every day 
more apparent. Though LoUardry had been eruslied in 
England under the stern hand of Henry V.. yet it was 
reap]>earing in lloliemia in a form even more threatening. 
The Council of Pisa had not succeeded in healing the Great 
Schism, and there arose a general demand for an (Ecumenic 
Council in which the Church Universal should assemble for 
the purpose of purifjnng itself, of eradicating heresy, and 
of settling definitely the pretensions of the three claimants 
to the papacy. John XXII i. yielded to the pressure, and 
the call for the Council of Constance went forth in his name 
and in that of the F.nipcror Sigismund. 

So powerful a body had ne\er before been gathered 
together in Europe. It claimed to be the supreme repre- 
sentative of the Church, and though it acknowledged 
lohn XXIII. as the lavi-fiil successor of St Peter, it had 

^no scruples in arraigning, trying, condemning, and deposing 
him — an awful expression of its supremacy, without 
precedent in the past and without imitation in succeeding 
ages. As regards heresy, it did the best it could, according 
to the lights of \is age, by buniuig John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague. Its functions as a refonner, however, required 
for their exercise more nen'e than even the condenmation 

I Tbaod. A Uiaia Nvmorli UnloaU Trwc V. cap. XXXV. 

■ Thaod. Vila llUt. GoooH. OoortMtt. Ub. ii, in. (Voo. d«r Uudt T. I.). 
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of a pope. Many members were thoroughly penetrated 
with the conviction that reform was of instant necessity, 
and such men as Gerson. Peter d'Ailly of Cambrai, and 
Nicholas de Clamenges were prepared to shrink from none 
of the means requisite for so hallowed an end. In the 
existing corruption, however, of tlic body from which 
representatives were drawn, such men could scarcely form 
a controlling majority. After the council had been in 
session for nearly two years, the reformers began to despair 
of effecting anything, and Claniciiges did not hesitate to 
assert that nothing was to be expected from men who 
would regard reform as the greatest calamity that could 
befall themselves :' while another of the members of the 
council declared that every one wanted such a reform as 
should allow him to retain his own particular form of 
iniquity.* These estimates, indeed, of the character of the 
majority of the good fathers of Constance are borne out by 
the contemporary* accoimts of the multitudes who flocked 
to it to ply their trades among the assembled digriitjuics of 
the Church, showing that they were by no means all devoted 
to mortifying the flesh.' 

The feelings of those who sincerely desired reform, as 
they saw the prospect rapidly fading before their eyes, 
may be estimated by a sermon of a sturdy Gascon abbot, 
Bemhardus BaptJsatus, preached before the council in 
August 1^17, about tliree months before the conservatives 
succeeded in carrying their point by electing Martin V. 
He denounces the members of the eouncU as Pharisees, 
falsely pretending to be devout in order to elude the 
punishment due to their crimes. The masses and pro- 

» Nic> de Clttmcngiiii, Disput. »up, Mat, Cone. General. This work w«< wrIUcB 
Id U18. aft«r Ibu coudoII tiul b«on Id t,e.-»ion for nearly two je^n. 

* Thoobaldi ConquMllo (VtiD dcr iUrdt T. I. P. xix. p. OO't). 

■ Itoa. ttitaUtorw, tuUccDB, joculntorea, MO; Item, meretricea. Tir^oe* pub- 
Uo«w 71S.— Lani. Bysjnli Diar. Bell. Hiuslt. A Csthollo eon temporary, howevor, 
rtduoe* Ibe nnmbar ol oonrtenn* to 4S0 and tlutt of juRgler* nnd minatrel* to 320 
IJ04DO. Vi«teD[iortli CliioD. nnn. 141S. — Hobn. CollAOt, Mouumenc I. 401). 
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cessions, which were the main business of the assemblage, 
he declares to be valueless in the eyes of God, for most 
of those who so busily took part in them were involved 
solely in worldly cares, laughing, cheating, sleeping, or de- 
moralising the rest witli their ungodly conversation. The 
Holy Spirit did not hold the acts of the council acceptable, 
nor dwell with its unrighteous members.' Such a convo- 
cation could have hut one result 

K It is easy therefore to understand the influences that 
were brouglit to bear to defeat tlie expectations of the 
reformers : how the subject could be postponed until after 
the questions connected with the papacy and with heresy 

Bwere disposed of; and how, after the election of Martin V., 
those who shrank from all reform could assume that it 
might safely be entmsted to the hands of a pontiff so able, 
so energetic, and so virtuous. In all this they were 
successful. The council closed its weary sessions. 
£8 April, 1418, and during its three years and a half 
of labour it had only found leisure to regulate the dress 
of ecclesiastics, the unclerical cut of whose sleeves was 

» especially distastcfitl to tlic representative body of Chris- 
tendom.* 
Still, the reformers had made a stubborn fight, and had 
procured the appointment of a commission to consider all 
I reformatory proptmitions and prepare a general scheme for 
■ the adoption of the council. This body laboured as dili- 
gently as though its deUberations were to be crowned with 
practical results, and various projects of reform proposed 
^ by it have been preserved. In one of these the se%erest 
B measures of repression were suggested to put an end to the 
^pMaodal of concubinage which was openly practised in the 
majority of dioceses. Under this scheme, while all the 
canonical punishments heretofore decreed were maintained 



I Bcmliudl Oipttntl Sctom (T«n der Hardt T. I. F, XTnr. pp. 8M-£}. 
* CooclL ConaUot. Sm>. XLIII. can. (I* Vim et Hooetuie Clarioomin. 
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in full vigour, deprivation was pronounced against all holders 
of ecclesiastical preferment, from bishops down, who 
should not within one month eject their guilty partners ; 
their positions were declared vacant ipso Jure, and their 
successors were to be immediately appointed. Those who 
did not hold benefices were similarly to be declared in- 
eligible to preferment. It appears tliat scandals bad arisen 
in many places from the Hildebrandine and Wickliffitc 
heresy, whereby parishioners declined the ministrations of 
those who were living in open and notorious sin : and to 
avoid these, while the commi.<i.sion declined to pass an 
opinion on the propriety of such action, it advised that such 
private judgment should not be exercised.' In another 
elaborate system of refbnn, which bears the marks of 
mature deliberation, the attempt was made to eradicate 
the long-standing abuse of admitting to preferment the 
illegitimate children of ecclesiastics, and it was declared 
tliat papal dispensations should no longer be recognised 
except in cases of peculiar fitness or high rank.' The same 
code of discipline struck a significant blow at the inviola- 
bility of the monastic profession when it endeavoured to 
cheek the prevailing and deplorable licentiousness of the 
nunneries by decreeing that no woman should be admitted 
to the vows iKineath the age of twenty, and that all vows 
taken at a younger age should be null and void.' These 
projects are interesting merely as indicating the direction 
in which the reforming portion of the Church desired to 
move, and as showing that even they did not propose to 
remove the celibacy which was the chief cause of tlie evils 
tbey so sincerely deplored. 

Miutin V. had assumed the responsibility of reforming 
the Church, and he did, in fact, attempt it after some 

1 D* Ked«dic Rafomat. Pcotoooll. up. xixiiL (V«d dw Buil T. I. P. 
pp. 635-0. ) 

* RuformBlorii C4n■Dia^ Docrettil. Lib. I. Tit. t. (Ibid. p. S79). 
■ Ibid. Ub. III. TU. X. nap. 20 (p. 732.) 
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[fashion, though he apparently took to heart Dante's 
L axiom — 

I l.nog* proiDfBM. oom fattMidar corto 

I Ti tu4 trioolar tteV alio •og([io. 

[ In 1422 Cardinal Branda of Piacenza, his I^ate, when 
sent to Gennany to preach a crusade against the Hussites, 
was honoured with the title of Reformer General, and full 
powers were given to him to effect this part of his mission. 
The letters-patent of tlie Pope bear ample testimony to the 
depranty of the Teutonic Church,' while the coii-stitution 
which Branda promulgated declares that in a portion of the 
priesthood there was scarcely left a trace of decency or 
morality. According to this document, eoncubinage, 
simony, neglect of sacred functions, gambling, drinking, 
fighting, buffoonery, and kindred pursuits, were the preva- 
lent vices of the ministers of Christ ; but the punishments 
which he enacted for their suppression — repetitions of those 
which we have seen proclaimed so many times before — 
were powerless to overcome the evils, which had become 
part and parcel of the Church itself.' This condition of 
affairs was not the result of any abandonment of the 
attempt to enforce the canons. lyocal synods were meeting 
every year, and scarcely one of them failed to call attention 
to the subject, devising fresh penalties to effect the im- 
possible. The result is shown in the lament of the Council 
of Cologne in 1423.' 

1 For itutaoco. u regnrd* the raligioua hooae* — "In DODnallU qiidjoe raooBt- 

I In Ml . , . Qomu diioijillDK TWpuitiv, oulcus divtnaB DtellKitur. p«noim qaoqu 

'bojvnaodi. vltM ao mwutn honwUM proninu, labrioiutt, luoooitn^ntta, el idlb 

mrilt OuvalU ooDOupltcontlii) voIapUllbiu ct tIoSji oon ■!□« |^*i dMnir majontjitli 

ottMtM ubaMOoMf , Tliam dnonnt diaMlutum." — Martin V. ad Brandajn } Hi. {Lwla- 

wig R«liq. HioEoram XI. 109.) 

1 Ctquo idea noniiulloram olerleonim oorrupUla «xcT«Tlt, at norain bIhiim 
hODMtfttIa VMtigla apud mm pauc* odmodDm tomatiiertot. — Connil. BrmndM $ 1 (Op. 
dt. XI. 389.) 

■ "QiUa iBinflFt (OCOTMomite culUia Inoporls modtrnl, labM bajuamO'li crimliiJa 
In moImU Dt\ In tMitum lllo1•l'l^ iiood acandala plurlma In popnlo irnii «xurta. at 
TCcWnlUMr morlrl iiolonint In rutarum. ot «x flds dimonim r«tatiaoe ptrcojilmaa 
.qood qvldun •oolarininro prnlat) «t alii, etiam oapitnla . . . talo* fn siiii ioiqiitta- 
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What was the condition of clerical morals in Italy soon 
after this may be learned from a single instance. When 
Ambrose was made General of the austere order of 
Camaldoli he set vigorously to work to reform the laxity 
which had almost mined it. One of his abbots was noted 
for abounding licentiousness ; not content with ordinary 
amours, he was wont to visit the nunneries in his district 
to indulge in promiscuous intercourse with the virgins 
dedicated to God. Yet Ambrose in taking him to task 
did not venture to punish him for his misdeeds, but 
promised him full pardon for the past and to take him 
into favour, if he would only abstain for the future — a 
ta.sk wliich ought to be easy, as he was now old. and 
should be content with having long lived evilly, and be 
ready to dedicate his few remaining years to the service 
of God.* When a reformer, who enjoyed the special 
fViendship and protection of Eugenius IV,. was forced 
to be so moderate with such a criminal, it is easy to 
imagine what was the tone of morality in the Church at 
targe. 

Wliile the Armagiiacs and Bui^mdians were rivalling 
the EngUsh in carrying desolation into every comer of 
France, it could not be expected that the peaceful virtues 
could floiuish, or sempiternal corruption be reformed. 
Accordingly, it need not surprise us to see Hurdouin, 
Bishop of Angers, despondingly admit, in 1428. that 
licentiousness had become so habitual among his clergy 
that it was no longer reputed to be a sin ; that concubinage 
was public and undisguised, and that the patrimony of 

t.ibm RiiitlQaerDDt ct laatmeDt." So tax, bowover. were tlie deareei a( thecoancil 
Irom boing cSoctlve, that tbe Arohbishop was obllgsd to modlff them and to dDolmra 
tb>l thaj (houJd an\j be onforned agtiatX tboBB eootesiutios who were notoriooiljr 
gniltj, mud who kept thsir coDcubluei pabliolj. — CoDcIl. Cotonieiu. add. 1423 on. I. 
Titl. lH»rUh«lro V. 217, 220). 

t Ambniill Caniklduland* Lib. T. EpUt. ill. (Mnn«ne Amplisji. CoUeot. TIL 
110.21). Tliii wu not the 011I7 cue of abbota nhosa loandaloiiis ilveii wen tT«ait«d 
will) •qsai forbokraooo. S«« EpIMt. xlil., liv. 
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Christ was wasted in supporting the guilty partners of tlie 
priesthood. Tliat gambling, swearing, drunkenness, and 
all manner of iinclerical conduct should accompany these 
disorders, is too probable to require the concurrent testi- 
mony which the worthy bishop affords us.' Alain Chartier, 
Archdeacon of Paris and Secretary to Charles VI. and 
Charles VII., confirms this in a more general way, when 
he attributes to enforced celibacy and the temporal cndow> 
ments of the Church the ^ices and crimes which rendered 
the clergy so odious and contemptible to the laity that he 
looks forward to the speedy advent of Antichrist to wipe 
t the whole system in universal ruin.* Apparently its 
rruption was too deep>seated to hope for any milder 
means of reformation. To this we may at least partially 
attribute the utter loss of respect for sacred things which 
idered the churches and tlieir pastoi's a special mark for 
pillage and persecution during the dreary ci^il wars of the 
period.* 

In England, which had enjoyed comparative immimity 
fix>m civil strife, matters were quite as bad. At the 
request of Henry V., in 1414, the University of Oxford 
prepai-ed a series of articles for the reformation of the 
Church, whose shortcomings were vehemently attacked by 
the Lollards. It is not easy to imagine a more humihating 
confession than is contained in the 88th article, directed 
against priestly iramoraUty. The carnal and undisguised 
profhgacy of ecclesiastics is declared to be a scandal to the 
Church, and its impurity to be a dangerous temptation to 
others. It is therefore recommended that all public fomi- 
catois be suspended for a limited time from the ministry of 
e altar, and that some corporal chastisement be inflicted 
I them, in place of the trifling pecuniary mulct, which, 

1 Hudotni AndcgkT. B|d>t. Sutnt. Pmf. ()f«r(o&e Thcaur. tV. S23-«.) 
■ AImi. OlMTUr. lib. do BxiUo (JohMi. Mula Lib lU HchUmM. et CddcO.). 
• Kin. da fSMBieBgUt U* Lapv et ftcjAnt. Jaiiltia (Bd. 1G1», pp. lS-14). 
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levied in secret, had no effect in deterring tliein from their 
evil courses.' 

This was the outcome of the great general council, on 
which such hopes liad been built by Christendom, but the 
good fathers of Constance, conscious of their shortcomings 
in the matter of reform, liad adopted the canon Frequetus, 
ordering the assembly of another general council in five 
years, to Iw followed by successors every seven yejirs there- 
after. One was accordingly convoked at Siena in 1428, 
to be summarily dissolved in 1424 by tlie presiding papal 
l^ate, when tlie demand for effective measures of refonn 
in the head and members of the Church grew too unman- 
nerly to be further evaded. The next general council was 
due in 14S1, but Pope Martin took no steps for its assem- 
bling until at the end of 1480 it was made plain to him 
that Europe was determined to find, with him or without 
him, some means of attempting a purification felt to be 
necessary as a safeguard against a revolutionary uprising 
of the laity.* Yet scarcely had the fathers fairly gathered 
in the Council of Basle, when Eugenius IV., who had mean- 
while succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, sent orders for 
its dissolution to his legate, Cardinal CJiuliano Cesarini. 

The legate, who had better opportunity than his master 
of estimating the temper of Christendom, refused obedience, 
and his letter explaining the reasons of his contumacy 
affords a curious picture of the internal condition of the 
Church and of the relations existing between it and the 
laity. The extreme corruption of ecclesiastical morals 
had been the principal object of convoking the council, and 
had given rise to a feeling of fierce hostility towards tlie 
Church. To this was attributable the success which had 
attended the Hussite movement, and unless the people 

I WiUcina III. 361-5. 

* Jd, <Ie fU^oalo Icit, tt Froiwa. Cod. BmiI. (Monumsntt. Con. Oen. Siee. XV, 
T. I.).— Conotl. Seneimiii (Rudiilii. Vllt. lO'^S-S].— Ad. OonclL Basil. (UttidniD. Till. 
1108-10).— Rajrniild. Antial. ann. ItZS, n. 3. 1. 
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could have reason to anticipate amendment, there was 
ample cause to fear a general imitation of the Hussites. 
So many provincial synods were daily held without result 
that coniidence was no longer felt in the ordinary ecclesi- 
astical machinery ; the state of the public mind grew con- 
stantly more threatening as fresh scandals were wrought 
hby the clergj*. and the hopes entertained of the council 
KCTc tJtc only restraint which prevented the breaking out 
of a widespread revolt. As a proof of his assertions, the 
legate refer?i to various local troubles. Magdeburg bad 
expelled her archbishop and clergy, was preparing waggons 
with which to fight after the Bohemian fashion, and was 
said to have sent for a Hussite to command her forces. 
Passau had revolted against her bishop, and was even then 
laying close siege to his citadel. Bamberg was engaged in 
a \'iolent quarrel with her bishop and chapter. These cities 
were regarded as the centres of formidable secret con- 
federacies, and were believed to be negotiating with the 
Hussites.' The good fathers evidently recognised the full 
magnitude of the danger. The results of the inaction of 
the Council of Constance were full of pregnant warnings. 
The reformeni could no longer be brouglit to tru.s-t the 
papacy, and those who might secretly deprecate reform 
were ftiUy alive to the tJjreatening aspect of affairs. They 
therefore addressed themselves resolutely to the removal 
of the cause. All who were guilty of public concubinage 
■were ordered to dismiss their consorts within sixty days 
after the promulgation of the canon, under pain of depriv- 
ation of revenue for three months. Persistent contumacy 
or repetition of the offence was visited with suspension 
from functions and stipend until satisfactory endence 
should be afforded ofrcpentance and amendment. Bishops 
o tt^lected to enforce the law were to be held as 
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I Xnae SjlHI Coamiect. de Ge.l. Con". Riill. a^ calecn (0pp. Bwdl. lUl, pp. 
M-701.— <^ SSgUnwaH Imp. AvImid. win. l{33 (OUdut ui. 427 avi-l 
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sharing the guilt which they allowed to pass unpunished ; 
and those prelates who were above the jurisdiction of local 
tribunals or synods were to be remanded to Home for trial. 
The council deplored the extensile prevalence of the 
" cuUagiuni," by wliic-h those to whom was entrusted the 
administration of the Chureh did not liesitatc to cujoy a 
filthy gain by seUing hcences to sin. A curse was pro- 
nounced on all involved in such transactions : they were 
to share the iKrnalties of the guilt which tliey encouraged, 
and were, in addition, to pay a fine of double the amount 
of their iniquitous receipts,' In the Pragmatic Sanction, 
moreover, agreed upon in 1438 between the Emperor 
Albert II. and Charles VII. of France, tlic regulation 
confiscating three montlis' revenues of concubinary priests 
was embodied.* 

Honest, well-meant legislation this ; yet the fathers of 
the coimcil or the princes of Cliristendom could hardly 
deceive themselves ^^•ith tlie expectation that it would 
prove cffetrtual, even if the Basilian canons had been con- 
firmed by the Holy See and accepted by the Chureh at 
large. If legislation could accomplish the desired result, 
there had already been enough of it since the days of 
Siriclus. The compilations of canon law were full of 
admirable regulations, by which generation after generation 
had endeavoured to attain the same object by every 
imaginable modification of inquisition and penalty. In- 
genuity had been exhausted in devising laws which were 
only promulgated to be despised and forgotten. Some- 
thing more was wanting, and that something could not be 
had without overtuniing the elaborate structure so skilfUlly 
and laboriously built up by the craft and enthusiasm of 
ten centuries. 

How utterly impotent, in fact, were tlic efforts of the 

1 OoDcil. Builiobi. StM. XI. (Jon. 33, It35) 

■ Pngm. Buck ana. 1*18 cap. 31 [Ooldatt. I. 40S). D'AigCDtr^, Cullnt. Jndle. 
<la aovit Erroribiu, L, 11^ 3M). 
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council, is evident when, within five years after the adoption 

of the Basilian canons. Doctor Kokkius, in a sermon 
preaclied before the Council of Freysingen, could scarcely 
find words strong enough to denounce the evil courses of 
the clergy as a class ;' and when, within fifteen years, we 
find Nicholas V, declaring that the clergy enjoyed such 
immunity that they scarcely regarded uicontincnce as a 
sin — which is perhaps no wonder, when he proliibited the 
members and ollicials of the Curia from keeping concubines, 
under pain of forfeiture of office and disability for prefer- 
ment, unless tlicy should pre\iously liave obtained letters 
of absolution from the Uoty See — the perennial font of 
corruption which meets us at every tuni.* 

Shrouded under a thin veil of fonnality, this in sub- 
stance indicates the degrading source of revenue which 
was so energetically condemned in inferior officials. The 
pressing and insatiable pccuuiary needs of the papal court, 
indeed, rendered it impotent as a reformer, however 
lionest tlie wearer of the tiara might himself be in desiring 

Bo rescue the Church from its infamy. Reckless expendi- 
ture and universal venality were insuperable obstacles to 
any comprehensive and effective measures of reforma- 
tioiu E\'ery one was preoccupied either in devising or in 
resisting extortion. The local synods were engaged in 
quarrelling over the subsidies demanded by Rome, while 
the chronicles of the period are filled with complaints of 
the indulgences granted year after year to raise money for 
various purposes. Sometimes the objects alleged are 
indignantly declared to be purely supposititious ; at other 
times intimations are thrown out that the collections 

Kwere diverted to the private gain of the popes and of 

H 1 Qaoniam uoitri temper]* olerici ■unt, hcu. BJIeutn cmdoloa, lOatD mandacw, 
^miM l&oompotltl, vlotu liixurio*i. aolu irr.pii. «t tub laoao onciitatU Donioc MnoU 
K«DnlBl* dtrcisvil dloelpllniu (HaiUlitln) V. 306). TbaooiuicUcobt«ot«d ItMU with 

Wptiilmtbo CMioDi of D*ilc. 

* Lib. m. TU. i e. 3, in S«ptiinoL "NUi inhabniUitcin *aam. aelM (ler dietn 

•odls lltloru «bliauiiri&l ftbtolvL'* 
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their creatures.' The opinion which tlie Church in 
general entertained of the papal court is manifested 
witli sufficient distinctness iti a letter from Ernest, 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, to Im ambassador at Rome. 
The prelate states that he has deposited five hundred 
florins in Fugger's bank at Augsburg, for which be desires 
to procure certain bulk, one to enable liim to grant indul- 
gences, the other to compel the chapter of Magdeburg to 
allow him to dispoic of the salt-works of Halle, in defiance 
of the vested rights of his Church — thus taking for 
granted a cynicism of venality which it would be difficult 
to parallel in the secular affairs of the most corrupt of 
courts.' Even the power to dispense from the vow of 
continence was occasionally turned to account in this 
manner. One of the accusations against John XXIII. 
was that for 600 ducats he had released Jacques de Vitiy, 

■ Oomp. Diitrlogii Chron. pamlm DSriDglc tna miiiUter or liBsd of the FrsD- 
oUoan oTdoi in Saxony, auil ihaittore taa; be uonatdered an uii«io«ptloa*blo 

wltDOW. 

la th* PotUh dlot o( Mii, on* of lU loading meniben broiiBht (orwud a mHm 
or propdritletii whiflb nbowod lbs toeliopi entertained b; tbo pooplo towardi (upal 
cxnctioD* — " Tbe Slsbup uf Boma baa ioventcd a most utijuit motive for Impnalog 
buM — the wur k^naC Itiii liiQdals . . . Tlie Popa tmgaa tlial he employ! hi> 
tr«Mure« io tbe eivctloQ of churchoi ; but Id foot ha am^iloyi tbem Co enrtob faia 
nlktlon^" Ac— EiMinsltl. Reformation In Poland, 1. US 

Tba ootm^* ol Codiitiuic« &nd Uiule luul produoed, tot a time, a spiKt of groat 
indopondMOe. Jobn uf franklort doe* u»t hwllktu to dcuiare that the pApal autlia- 
liljr lanotbtnding when m optjoiition to tbo law of God — " Unils patel quod noo 
papkU* vel et imperi&lia coDslilatlo legi Dei obviAnn poult did recta ; ncc aliqula 
Ipaorum potent licite niBiidarc qitod rnia coiiBlltutio aerveini a tubJitia " (Joluuia, d« 
KrenoForil, C'liitn l''e:iiii«io>). Aaootdlnji to tbo daoision* o( the Deorotall-l*, tliis 
wa> milk Ii4r(fj, and yet John of Frankfort WM ocn of the leading minds of th« 
period, uid of unqu Buttoned orthodoxy. He was a popular preacher, a doctor of 
tlidoloii)-. obuplnlD and BDcrelari o( tlia Cuunt i'ltliiUne of the Khlne, aod a bold ' 
diipuiaut a^uBt the Hunnlteii. Hn rocordi) with hl« owu hand that, ax imjnlal- 
Mr, tw convicted and bamod, July i, U;jD. at Lilderti. an unfortunate heretic wbo 
dralsd the propriety of Invoking the Virgin and the sainlii. Under the ikjlful 
manaKemDnt, bowcver, of Nlcholaa V. and I'Iuh 11. tb)> xpirlt of lodepeadence 
•ran kept in chevk. IO upilo revive, Id the next centurj. in a more dBteimined 
form. 

> Ludswlg Kuliq. Htotomio. XI. 41G.— Under Bonifaoe IX., at the oominerioe- 
montot the contory. cUimv ariaing from aliuouiaual trMisactions were conslanlly 
and ui>enly ptoseoutad Id llie coart of tbo Papal Aodltor. — Thcud. a Nicen de ViU 
Jo»aa,XXUl. 
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a Hospitaller, from lits vows, had restored him to the 
world, and enabled him to marry.* 

I The aspirations of Christendom had culminated in the 

Council of Basle in the most potent form known to the 

Church Universal. If the results were scarce perceptible 

while the influences of the council were yet recent, and 

while the antagonistic papacy was under the control of 

men sincerely desirous to promote the besi. interests of 

the Church, such as Nicholas V. and Plus 11., we can feel 

no wonder if the darkness continued to grow thicker and 

deeper under the rule of such pontiffs as Sixtus IV., 

Innocent VIII., and Alexander VI. Savonarola found an 

inexhaustible subject of declamation iu the fearful vices of 

e ecclesiastics of his times, whom he describes as rujfiam 

mezzarii." In the assembly of the Trois Etats of I-'rance, 

held at Tours in 1484. the orator of the Estates, Jean de 

Rtfly. afterwards Bishop of Angers, in his official address 

to Charles VIII. declared it to be notorious that the 

religious orders had lost all devotion, discipline, and 

obedience to their rule, while the caimns (and he was 

himself a canon of Paris) had smik far below the laity io 

their morals, to the great scandal of the Church.' Yet 

what could be acconipltshcd by an uncompromising re- 

former was shown when, about 1490, Niccol6 Bonafede, 

afterwards Hisliop of Chiusi, was sent to Traiii as archi- 

episcopal vicar. He found that nearly all the priests openly 

kept concubines and brought up tlieir children >vithout 

!■ filiame— the priraicier. in fact, had eleven in his house. 

^Uonafede ordered that all should dismiss their companions 

^V 1 ConoU. CoDBlonUoDii. 8om. xl 

F t •■ Si TOO* MvfM tout M qiM to Mb I dM diMM dJgoftUatM I dM ehoiM honi' 

\ blwl *oiu«ii trhaMetl QoMid ]a pen*«4 toot oeU, 4 U vie qua uteoot U* prOtrM 

]• ne pnU ntoair met UniiM." And ■gain. " Ma pett^-ia aouora. QocUo obe at* b 

DOlM OOB 1a coDCsbliia, ciuull' alltu ooo U giinuup. o pol I* nutlloa i* » Aln nsMa, 

In com* U vn, Ch« vuol to (ar* dl qooUa ma*u t " — .l^omo Savonarola <ra[irAa 

donnmfi'i* otiglaaDi, [Mr F. T. Poircn*. pp. 71-2. Puii, Miit. 

> HumUii, Jonrool dcs kxmU d« Tour*, pf. 197 -BO. 
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witliin eight days, under penalty of forfeiture of benefii 
and that the women should leave the diocese, under p 
of scourging.' He had already given evidence of hi 
tenacity of purpose, and his commands were obeyed b; 
all but one. In which case the priest was deprived of hi 
preferment, and the unfortunate woman was duly flogged 
and banished.* 

In England, the facts developed by the examination 
whicli Innocent VIII. in 1489 authorised Morton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to make Into the condition of thi 
religious houses, present a state of affairs quite as bad. 
Henry VII. 's firs-t Parliament, in 1485. had endeavoured 
to accomplish some rcfonn by pa.ssing an Act empowering 
tlie episcopal authorities to Imprison all priests and monks 
conWcted of carnal lapses,' but this, like all similar legis- 
lation, whether secular or ecclesiastical, appears to have 
been useless. Innocent deM:rit>es the monasteries, in his 
bull to the archbishop, as wholly fallen from their original 
discipline, and this Is fully confirmed by the results of tho 
visitation. The old and wealthy abbey of St Albans, for 
instance, was little more than a den of prostitutes, with, 
whom the monks lived openly and avowedly. In two 
priories under its jurisdiction the nuns had been turned 
out and their places filled with courtesans, to whom the 
monks of St. Albans pubUcly resorted, indulging in all 
manner of shameless and riotous Uving, the details ofj 
which can well be spared.* These irregularities wer& 
emulated by the secular ecclesiastics. Among the records 
of the reign of Henry VH. is a memorial from the gentle- 
men and farmers of Carnarvonshire, complaining that the 
seduction of their wives and daughters was pursued syste-- 
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1 LHpudl. VlMdl Hloeoia Bouted*, p. 18 [Fmii». 1S32). 
• ISflBr, VH.4. 
■ WDUoin. «30-33. 
4 Tttin tliHlotterof Archbishop Morton to Iho Abbot r0CUingtkUthe>eetioimltlHh 
ba U not •roo tbioiiteBad wliU dcpoaltlon, bat oiil; Invited to mend his waj*. 
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tnaticaUy by the clergy.' That the prevalence of these 
practices was thoroughly understood is shown in a book of 
instruetions for parish priests drawn up by a canon of 
Lilleshall about this period. In enumerating the causes 
for which a parson may shrive a man not of his own parish, 
he includes the case in which the penitent has committed sin 
with the concubine or daughter of his own parish priest* 

Spain was equally infected. The Council of Aranda, 
in 1478, denounced bitterly the evil courses by which the 
clcrg)' earned for tlicmselvcs the wTath of God and the 
contempt of man, and it endeavoured to suppress the 
sempiternal vice by the means which had been so oilen 
ineflTectually tried — visitations, fines, excommunication, 
suspension, forfeiture of benefice, and imprisonment — but 
all to ns little purpose as before.* Vainly Ferdinand and 
Isabella in repeated edicts sought to res-train the e\'il by 
attacking the concubines with fines, scourging and banish- 
ment, for the male oft'enders were beyond their jurisdic- 
tion.* The trouble continued without abatement, and the 
Council of Seville, in 1512, felt itsell' obliged to repeat as 
usual all the old denunciations and penalties, including 
those against ecclesiastics who officiated at the marriages 
of their children, which it prohibited for the future under 
a fine of 2000 maravedls — a mulct which it likewise pro- 
vided for those who committed the indecency of having 
their children as assistants in the solemnity of the Mass.* 

re shall sec hereafter how fruitless were all these efforts 
cure the incurable. 
I rNDde'a UUtotj of Eagluid, Cti. ril. 
* Or ^ hjoi t^lf had iJoan a i^Dn* 
1)7 Uio prwtM (jbho kyDiis, 
Uuder or miUir, at hjt lemnxm 
Ot b7 bjt doghtar |c«f h* b«i) on . 
John Ujn't InairuoUotu for Pari»li PrlwU, p. 34 (Earl; BnglUb Toxt Booietj, 

■ OoDoll. AiandBU. uto. 1473 o. tx. (Again* V. 345-1I.) 

• KorUma ItecopUacioD. Lib. XII , Tit. htI^ lofca 3-5. 

• Oonetl. UiipalcD*. atu). 1S13<*b. zxtL, ixvU. (Apdrca T. STl-S.) 
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What was the condition of moralsi in Germany may be 
inferred from some proceedings of the cliapter of Rnms- 
wick in 1476. The canons intimate that the commission 
of scandals and crimes has reached a point at which there 
is danger of their losing the inestimable privilege of 
exemption from episeopo] jurisdiction. They therefore 
declare that for the fiiture the canons, \'icars. and officiating 
clerg)' ought not to keep their mistresses and concubines 
publicly in their houses, or live witli them within tlie 
bounds of the church, and tlrose who persist in doing so 
after tliree warnings shall be suspended from their prebends 
until they render due satisfaction.' In this curious glimpse 
into the domestic hfe of the eatliedral close it is evident 
that the worthy canons were mo^'ed by no shame for the 
publicity of their guilt, but only by a wholesome dread of 
giving to their bishop an excuse for procuring the forfeiture 
of tlieir dearly prized right of self-judgment. 

The Hungarian Church, by a canon dating as far back 
as 1S82, had finally adopted a pecuniary mulct as the most 
efficacious mode of correcting offenders. The fine was 
five marks of current coin, and by granting one-half to the 
informer or archdeacon, and the other to the archiepiscopal 
chamber, it was reasonably hoped that the rule might be 
enforced. As might have been expected, this resulted, 
not in reforming the clergy, but in providing a source of 
revenue for the prelates, so that all parties were interested 
in maintaining a flourishing condition of immorality, as 
Jacopo della Marchia, one of the fiercest persecutors of 
heresy, found to his cost. In 1*36 he was sent by 
Eugenius IV. as inquisitor of Hungary and Austria to 
check the spread of Hussitisra. His unsparing severity 
excited such genera! terror that he is said to have received 
the submission of fifty-five thousand converts, but when, 
at Funfkirchen, he paused in his missionary labours to 

1 Sutnt, Bccle*. to DrauMcliwalic. cap. 7E (Uajcr. Tlies. Jur. Eocls^ L Ul). 
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'reform the conciibinariaii priests, his resolution gave way, 
for they rcpeUed his interference so energetically that he 
■was forced to fly for his life. Pope and Emperor were 
invoked, and he was enabled to return, but we hear no 
more of any effort on liis part to meddle with the clergy 
and their partners.' That matters remained unaltered is 
shown by two synods of Gran, one In 1450 and the other 
in 1 480, which reiterate the complaint, not only that the 
archdeacons and other officials kept the whole fine to 
themselves, but also, what was even worse, that they per- 
mitted the criminals to persevere in sin, in order to make 
■ money by allowing them to go unpunished.' This state 
I of affairs was not to be wondered at if the description of 
his prelates by Matthias Corvinus be correct. They were 
, worldly princes, whose energies were de\'oted to wringing 
from their flocks fabulous revenues to be squandered 
in riotous living on the hordes of cooks and concubines 
who pandered to their appetites.* The morals of the 
regular clergy were no better, for a diet held by Vladislas 
U. in 1498 complained of the manner in which abbots and 
other monastic dignitaries enriched tljcmsclves from the 
I revenues of their ollices, and then, returning to the world, 
^fcublicly took wives, to the disgrace of their order.* 
^m In Ponierania the evil had at length partially cured 
PKtself. for the female companions of the clergy seem to 
have been regarded as wives in all but the blessing of the 
Church. Benedict, Bishop of Camin, in 1 492 held a synod 
in which he quaintly but vehemently objurgates his 
ecclesiastics for this wickedness ; declares that no man 
can part such couples joined by the devil ; alludes to 

reir offspring as beasts creeping over the earth, and has 
I Wadding. AbdO. Uluoniin, us. U37, n. S-IX 
* SjiMd. StricODtiu. aDii. 13U, 14M, 14M iSktthjaiii I[I. 37E<, 4«1. SSI). 
■ (MtMl UmUI d« dlotl* et fwtli HotthiK Regis t»f. u. [Boliwudt&«ri Btr. 
u.ji(w. Setipc). 

• 6;n(KL fUf. man. lUS c IS. (BAtlbj&nl I. tUl). 
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his spleen peculiarly stirred by the cloths of Leyden ani 
costly ornaments with which the fair sinners were bedecke 
to the scandal of honest women.* His indigimtion w, 
wasted on a liardened generation, for his successor, Bislio; 
Martin, on his accession to the see in 1499. found th 
custom s-till unchecked. The new bishop promptl; 
summoned a synod at Sitten in 1500, where he reitera 
the complaints of Benedict, adding that the priests convert 
the patrimony of Chris-t into marriage portions for theix 
children, and procure the transmission of benefices from 
fkther to son, as though glorying in the perpetuation of 
their shame. What peculiarly exasperated the good 
prelate was that the place of honour was accorded as 
matter of course to the priests and their consorts at all the 
merry-makings and festivities of their parishioners, which 
shows how hilly these unions were recognised as Inti- 
mate, and apparently, for prudential reasons, encouraged 
by the people." 

Similar customs, or worse, doubtless prevailed in Sles- 
wick, for when Eggard was consecrated bishop In 1494, he 
signalised the commencement of his episcopate by forbid* 
ding his clergy to keep such female companions. The 
result was that before the year expired he was forced to 
abandon his see. and five yearb later he died, a miserable^ 
exile in Rome.' 

In fact, so loose had become the conception as to 
celibacy that in some places pricsi,ly marriage was quietly 

t Wl« llUt. Eptu. (^mlo. c. 4t.— Tbe*e iircgatntlUot irero not ot r«aene Intro* 
duotlon. Tba cknoc mtenvd to is aopied klmost litorallj' from • tjtood hold oewrly 
lortj jimn before bj Biihop flennicg. In fact, from Iba <lMOriptioD given by tb* 
lUttt ot tb« drioklD^, ^uibllnK. tradlnB. »dcI lloent.loaiineM of tbo ecclBtSJutloa o( 
Ouaio, ther« ww llitlo of the olodcol ohAracter aboat them.— SthoJ. OamlD. man. 
14H(H»rtih«ImV. SnoV 

■ Wla ]U>t. EpiMi. Cftmin. o. i2.—%jno6. 8edinOD>. o. E. ] 

In Wot ProulB, In MB7, tha tjnod at Eimeland ezprevM it«ell m KBcdAliMd 
bj the pr1«atj taklDft tb«lr comp>Dloni pnbliol; to UXn and oth«r gatb«T!eK*> *^A, 
to pal A ttop U> tho pcaetico, it offen to Mcr«t Infomma one-lialt ot the fine ImpOMd 
OD nob liidl*crcilooiL, — Sjood. Warmieoi. aon. US7 c. xsxix. (Hartibeim V. SGS). 

* BoinMii CliroD. SIWTlCBDi. ano, 1191. 
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H resumed, subject to the condition of resigning benefices. 

" In a formulary of the fifteenth century tliere are fomiulte 
for conferring parish churches, canoiiries, and precentor- 
ships thus vacated by the wedlock of the incumbent* 
Pother churches had become estahhshcd as hereditary, 
descending from father to son. and only in default of male 
issue did their collation revert to the bishop. The old 
rule rendering the bastards of priests incapable of prefer- 
ment still remained on the books, but dispensations 
remo\ing such disabiUties for benefices without cure of 
souls were remanded to episcopal jurisdiction ; a regular 
fonnula was provided for such cases, and, in the prevalent 
venality of the period, we may assume that they could be 
had by any applicant at a moderate price,' 

The monastic Orders were no better than the secular 
clergy. When Ximenes was made Pro\'incial of the 

KFranciscan Order in Spain, he set himself earnestly at 
work to force the brethren to live according to the rule. 
The " Conventuals," as tlie great Iiody of tiie Order was 
called to distinguish tiiem from the " Observantines," led 
disorderly lives, almost purely secular, and refused abso- 
lutely to submit to the observance of their vows. King 
Ferdinand being appealed to, pronounced sentence of 
banishment upon them, and they absolutely preferred 
existence in exile to the insupportable yoke of their Order. 
Yet tliey considered themselves so aggrieved that when 
they left Toledo they marched in procession through the 
I'ucrta \'isagra with a crucifix at their head, singing the 
UStii Tsalm, "In exitu Israel de Egypto." When 
Ximenes was promoted to the primatial see of Toledo, 

^H t Formnkriun InatranaiitomD ad luam Cat!* Rflmuie, fol. 30r. Hm, 101b 
^^.Lc.ft.. HaIb T3TS.)— " Cum luqoe puoohlftlli MclckUi N. loci <!• H. <|uBm Buptr 
(lllectiu DMUr N. do H. Ipdui ooalnle rector obtlnebat «x m vscoC W vkcar* hmcb- 
liii iilfiMiini miliil illiitiK r[i iali.it III ] mBCiimiHiium por verba da praMiitl Ipg1tim« 
moi qsadm mnlUri oratrmiit lllutlqa« leouDduai inorcm pattle TCUntiiiSTli ci per 
carrfelvm eopDUm eonBimavli," «ic. 
* Ibid., toL 30b^ 8U. 
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the malcoutents appealed to the X'icar Genera) of the 
Order in Rome, who came to Spain and warmly espoused 
their cause, being only forced to desist by the decided 
stand taken by Queen Isabella in favour of Ximenes.* It 
was the same with the other monastic Orders. A bull of 
Alexander VI., issued in I41)C for the purpose of reforming 
the Benedictines, describes the inhabitants of many estab- 
lishments of both sexes in that ancient and honoured 
institution as indulging in tlic most shameless protligacy ; 
and marriage it<ielf was apparently not infrequently prac- 
tised.* Savonarola did not hesitate to declare that nuns 
in their convents became worse than harlots.' Even the 
strictest of all the orders — the Cistercian — yielded to the 
prevailing laxity. A general chapter, held in 1516. 
denounces the intolerable abuse indulged in by some 
abbots, who threw off all obedience to the rule, and dared 
to keep women under pretence of requiring their domestic 
senices.* To fully appreciate the force of this indication. 
it is requisite to bear in mind the stringency of the regula- 

> ItobUf, VIJa (l*t Ciinl. XlmsiiM il« OUnoro*. cap. XIL. XID. Cf. Wmddlag; 
Anuol Uinor, ud. HPG, d. S4-3G ; sno. UPS, n. I(>-IS. 

When tbo FnuicUcan general ciiiresaed to IsRbella at ^eat length Itie nnwotthl- 
&M* and dnmeriU ol Ximenes, she qnietl}- Diked bim whether ba wu uii« aod kiMtr 
to wbom hs waa ipeaking. — OomeaiuB de Rebm gestU Fr. Xlm«iiii. Lib. i. fol. 14. 

Thla rcfonnatlon nu not Inntlne- Id l£i4S Philip H. thrcnteoed to expel than all 
from Spain : Plaa IV. propoEed that tbej should gndDalty become eilioct. by Tor- 
blddlng the reception of covicee ; bat he Aiiatljr empoirercd his lc^gato lo tedace tbwa 
to ob»orvaiice of Ibe va\^ or to nitiiigoli'h them, as Philip migbt prefer.— IMlUngart 
Deltrdca nr po11ti*oheii, kirclilichen a. CultDr-GeBcblchlc, I. 0]7(Kegent>buig. 1863). 

t Bonaa io oortl* moimsleriiii diatl ordlnis. ipsic moninleB upertU clnostris, 
luUflnentur omoes bomineB eliam aua]«clos intromittaut, ac extra monatUtria in 
0arlllkcutrl««( platuiB vat'SDCen, plBra «ctLii(iiilacoiumittuDt . . . Simtlitet retigioat 
qol In ■•orb ordiaibuji aonstituti non aunt, relicCo habito regalari, matriaiODlmu 
Contimhur* dlcunlur. . . . I'riEteica omceo et sicgnlua mODuoboti vt moniulea re- 
gnlain S. Ueoedicti hnjuiiaioili expreisc vel laclle profesBoi, i^ui habitam monaa- 
tloum *tne diii>cnsBtloDe le^tlma retiqueritnt ant matrimotiiB conU'uieniDt. ad 
mona^Ceila, (i ilia rxivtrunt. redira et habttan monaEtlctuii ac vplum oi^um rc«a- 
■Dmero dktA aoctorltuiu uorapellalia.— App. ad Cbroo.i Caavitiutia. Ed. Dubreul, 
pp. 90-2-3. 

The words Italicised would acein to Indicate that monks and cnas OooaaioDaU; 
Dinrii«<l without even <|ulttliiK tbelt ntOBaHtartes. 

1 reriCDB, J^omc Savourolc, p. HI. 

« Slatut. Ord. Clateic. un. MM (Murtoue TboMtor. IV. l(I3&-7). 
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tions which forbade the foot of woman to pollute the 
sacred retirement of the Cistercian monasteries.' 
^ The efforts constantly made to check these abuses pro- 
duced little result. A Carthusian monk, writing in 1480, 

ki Tbo*, Ui 1193, the general ctuplor of the Order procaalgated tbe rale—" K ooUI- 
ItmnliorMkbbfttUnianliiiiQlBiioBlriexcoiiKiuii intrare, ip9eabba«af«U«abb«U 
OUtvr Bbiqiia rsu-BOUllono Et qulcuuiiine tine 0OD«cietitla «bbati« letrodaxcrlt, 
d* douo ejlciatar. Don Mvenunis, dIsI per g^netnlo capUnlmit." — (Cnpil. Goceral. 
Clitcro. um. 1193 op. ll— apod Uaitoae TheMtiir. IV. I2TQ.) Tbe itiiolnou witb 
whfoli thU WM «Dforoed ia illuBtraled b; ibc [irocccdingi io 120.^ at^aiiiBt the abbot 
of th* caltbraMd booae □( Pontignj, becinBe he batl ullowetl the QuMii of Kranco 
and h«r train to be pr«MDt ataawmon ia theohiipi>liuidapiooeMioii In thoololatan^ 
and to ipend two nigfata bi Iho InflrmaTj. Heai]du<.-ed to hU dafcaco a ipaelal 
renript of tbe Pope and a permluion from tbe bead of tbe Oidor in faTour 
of Uie Qneeo, but theae were pronounced LnsofHoteot. and sentence was puaed thai 
be m«rtt«d Inataol dajiOHlIion " ijuLi tam «Aoniie taotniu (usi.inult , in tollua ordlivtt 
lajurlani," bat that. Id connoquimco of the poworfnl intorceiM.ion of Iho Archbishop 
of Rheimi kod oLbcc bUbops, be waa allowed to cioape with lighter ponuhmeot. — 
CHiiL Uonaat. Footlnlac.— Martene ThcMar. lit. 1315.) 

ThU rule, Indead, wiu almost uDlvuml la tbe anoieat monanleriea. Tba peal 
abbe; of St. Martin of Tour* prwerrod It Inviolate tinill the inouielona of the Noith- 
nea reDdcncd tbe hoaae an ai^loia for the lobahiuintB of tbs •viOnDdlsjc torriMTf , 
and Um probitiltioD «■■ aobiiequHDtlj retired a&d lorsallj approved bjr Leo VII. Ln 
SSStLooaUP.P. VII. Bpl«t. tl.), la ibalof SlUitou, frotn the time of ita founda- 
tion eailjr \tt Ibo wToncli contur;, it waa praaoivod without infruotian tor wore tJiaa 
tbive ceDtnrioe. Gvon the Uoonoo of the Carlovingiaii ravolution did oot cauto Ita 
InobMrvaooe ; and whDD, amid the dlnordeta of tbs tenth conturj, Eh« Ooanta of 
nandera booBioe laj abbote of the coDvent, and diaclplloc waa almo*t forgotten, 
the mediation of two biahop* waa required to obtain permiiaion, about tbe jear 840, 
for Adi'lu. Couiit«aa of Klandcn, proitialcil with luortal »iiil(D«Ba, to b« uarrSud la and 
laid before tbe altar, wlieroibamltaculoii«lr recovered. — IDe llirac. S. llertln. Lib, 
II. o. 12.~CbroD. ». Itetlin. c 28, U.) 

6o when Boniface (onndod tbeabbe;' of Fulda, Uo prohibited the onlraooe of 
womea in anj of the bulldingi, eren incIudiDg the ohurcli. Tbe rule waa pruerved 
aaiaftlaged through all (be licence of the tenib and eleventh oenliulM, and whoa, 
la 11S3, tba Smperor Lothalr carne to Fulda to co:ciiraio rustecoit, Ua enpreM 
waa not allowed to witneu tbe ccromoniea. So when Frederick BorbaioaM, b USA, 
apanl bU Baater there, ho waa nut piinnitted tu eiit«r the lown bDcau.M) bis wife woe 
wltb Uu. In 1370 BonllacB 1X„ ut the reqoe«t of the Abtxjc John Merlaw. relaxed 
Iha ralo and pettnltted women to attend at the aervices of the oliorch — ahortl; after 
whi«b it waa deetrojcd bj ligbldioi;, aa a warning' for Ihu Inture.— (Panlliol ChroD. 
BadMlabtoaa. | vlU.) — An equallj cunviuciog iiidlcalion of tlis favour witb which 
tUa rafnlallon waa refardod b; Heaven waa nffoidad wlieo Abbot Heliaacar, about 
Iba yeat BW, Introdnced it in the celebrated moiuutorr ol 8i. Itiquler. and laiuie- 
diatelf tbe namber of miradee worked bj ilie relloa of tbe taint Incrcuod tn a 
Bolabla dagiea (Cbroo. Ceatoleaala Ub. tit. cap, ir.).— At the tiraudo Cbartreuio, 
(ouadod bj St. BroDO towarda tlie end o( the cUvontfa coatat;, woman war* not 
•toaaUowcd toentatoD thelandaoftbo oonuaonltj.— Cbart. 8. Hujun. Umllaiio- 
[poUL {PatTolog. T. l«e, p. 1&71). 
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deplores tlie fact that while monasteries were everywher 
being refonned, few if any of them maintained thei 
morals, but returned to their old condition immediatelyj 
on the deatb of tlie zealous fathers who had souglit 
improve them.' That condition is described by a Benedic 
tine abbot, the celebrated Tritheinius, in general terms, 
that of dens in which it was a crime to be without sin, th( 
inhabitants for the most part being addicted to all mannc 
of vices, and being monks only in tumic and habit* 

I That the clergy, as a body, had become a stench in th< 
nostrils of the people is evident from the immense applause 
whichgreeted all attacks upon them. Inl470arusticpro-J 
phct arose in the hamlet of Xiklaushauscn, in the diocese of 
Wurzburg, who was a fit precursor of Muncerand John oi 
Leyden. John of Niklaushausen was a swineherd, who pro-j 
fessed himself ins-pired by the Virgin Mary. From the Rhine-] 
lands to Misnia, and from Saxony to Havana, immense 
multitudes flocked to hear him, so that at times h< 
preached to crowds of twenty and thirty thousand men.] 
His doctrines were revolutionarj*, for he denouncedl 
oppression both secular and clerical ; but he was particu- 
larly severe upon the \ices of the ecclesiastical body, 
special revelation of the Virgin had informed him that] 
God could no longer endure them, and that the world] 
could not, without a speedy reformation, be saved from , 
the divine wrath consequent upon them.' The unfor-. 
tunate man was seized by the Bishop of W'urzburg ; the] 
fanatical zeal of his unarmed followers was easily subdued,] 

Land he expiated at the stake his revolt against the powers' 

'that were. 

1 Adod. OutbDi. de Belig. Orfg. ckp. XL. (Harieoe Anpllra. Cntt TI. 93). 

■ Johan. de Trittcnlielm LIU Lugnbiis de 8i»tii «l Itniiis Mod&iI. OrditilBJ 
Hp. in. 

* AoiiBiitU populo fldeli meo, »t dSo cinod Kllluii ueiic ftvarltlnm, «ap«rbi»m et j 
■snrtani clRrlcorum et woerdocttm kmpliua xuttinere nee pos«it noc vi'lli. Utida 
ntil « qiutntoolm cmondaverlnt, totm mnndiu propter euram scaler* pcrklitobitar. 
— Ititbem. ObroD. Uiruiug. uuu. 147S. 
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f Such beii^f the state of ecclesiastical morality through- 
tout Europe, there can be little wonder if reflecting men 
■ought occasionally to refonn it in the only rational 
{manner — not by an endless iteration of canons, obsolete as 
soon as published, or by ingeniously varied penalties, easily 
varied or eompounded^but by restoring to the minister 
of Chnst the right to indulge le^timately the aflections 
which bigotry might pen'ert, but could never eradicate. 
Even as early as the close of the thirteenth century, the 
high autlmrity of Bishop William Diirand had acknow- 
ledged the ineflicacy of penal legislation, and had suggested 

e discipline of the Greek Church as affording a remedy 
worthy of consideration.* As the depravity of tlie Church 
increased, and as the minds of men gradually awoke from 
the slumber of the dark ages, and shook off the blind 

verence for tradition, the suggestion presented itself with 
renewed force. At the Council of Coastance Cardinal 
Zabarella did not hesitate to suggest that, if the concu- 
binary practices of the clergy could not he suppressed, it 
would be letter to concede to them the privilege of 
marriage,* and shortly after the failure of the council to 
effect a reform had became apparent. Guillaume Saignet 
wrote a tract entitled " Lamentatio ob Cjehbatum Sacer- 
dotuni," in which be attacked the existing .system, and 
called forth a rejoinder from Gerson. The Carmelite. 
Thomas Connecte. was a wandering preacher who filled 
France and the Low Countries with denunciations of 
—popular vices, both lay and clerical. His eloquence won 

^m 1 Qaon f*at in ODulbna eoacilU» M a pl«iU>|U* Ilom&nl'i poDClBclbnii napor oohl 
[ bMh ot pttnUodk olariowuiD Inoontlnntlk, at oonini hoii«itato Mrvuidn multa 
bMStBDU eiBuiBT«riitt ooDitftau ; «t nallataia* iporam rcfocnutri qiu*«rit ootteotlo 
mornm ; . . . vlderelur pemandum anexiwdiret «t pusMt prortdari quodlueixitcalB 
OeoUlMiuJL qnuiioBi ad TOtum oootinentia. Rfrrvkrettir ooDsoetado •ooU*l« Orlan- 
UUi^ ^■antom w) profflov«Dl)(M^ puUhalmii iinnin temporo Aprntolonim eciuaatndo 
MdMl* OrioBtalla MtTUOtar. — Doiaiid. do llodo Oeoeral. ConeiL P. IL mbr. U 
(OaUxtw, p U7>. 

• Card. ZabamUoi Cai^I. A«<ad. tn CoociL CeuMnL tmp, xn. (Too der Uardt 
, I. P. Li. p. Mij. 
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immense applause, and liis auditors were reckoned in 
crowds of from ten to twenty thousand souls. He was 
especially severe on the concubinage of all ranks of tite 
clergy, and recommended a restoration of priestly mar- 
riage as the appropriate remedy; but when, in 1432, he 
ventured in Rome to lash the corruption of the Curia, he 
was found to be a heretic, and his career was ended at the 
stake.' When the Council of Basle was earnestly engaged 
in the endeavour to restore forgotten discipline, the 
Emperor Sigismund laid before it a formula of reformation 
which embraced the restoration ot marriage to the clergy. 
His orator drew a fearful picture of the evils caused by the 
rule of celibacy — evils acknowledged by every one in the 
assembly— and urged that, as it had produced more injury 
than bene6t, the wiser course would be to follow the 
example of the Greek Church.' A majority of the Council 
assented to the principle, but shrank from tlie bold step 
of adopting it. Eugenius IV. had just been forced to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of the body as an (Ecumenic 
council ; the strife with the papacy might again break forth 
at any moment, and it was not politic to venture on 
innovations too audacious. The conservatives, therefore* 
skilfully eluded the question by postponing it to a more 
favourable time, and the postponement was fatal. 

One of the most celebrated members of the council. 
Cardinal Nicholas Tudeschi.sumamed Panonnitan us. whose 
pre-eminence as an expounder of the canon law won for him 
the titles of " Canonistarum Princeps " and " Lucema 
Juris," declares that the celibacy of the clergy was not 
essential to ordination or enjoined by divine law; and he 
records his unhesitating opinion tliat the question should 
be left to the option of tlie individual — those who had 

I Houtnlet. Obrotiii]ue, it., £3, 137.— Uvwoo, AmpIU*. Collect. VUl. M. — 
Altmejor. Prtaonwor* du U lW(Drm«, t. 337. 

' Z*oo«riii, Niion UliuUQau. pp. 121-2.~UiImui, Latin Obrict. Book xui, 
alup. 12. 
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resolution to presen'c their purity being the most worthy, 
while those who had not would be spared the guilt which 
disgraced them.* So ^neas Sylvius, who as Pius H. filled 
the pontifical throne from 1458 to 14(J4, and who knew 
by experience how easy it was to yield to the temptations 
of the flesh, is reported to have said that marriage had been 
denied to priests for good and sufficient reasons, but that 
still stronger ones now required its restoration.* Indeed, 
when arguing before tlie Council of Basle in favour of the 
election ot Amedeus of Savoy to the papacy, he had not 
scrupled to declare that a married priesthood would be the 
salvation of many who were damned in celibacy.* And 
we have already seen that F.ugcnius IV. in I44I, and 
Alexander VI. in 1496. granted permission of marriage to 
several miUtary Orders, as the only mode of removing the 
scandalous licence prevailing among tliem. 

This question of the power of the Pope to dispense mth 
tlie necessity of celibacy seems to have attracted some 
attention about this period. In 1505, GeolTroy Boussard, 
afterwards Chancellor of the University of Paris, published 
a tract wherein he argued that priestly continence was 
simply a lunnati and not a divine ordinance, and that the 
Pope was fiiUy empowered to relax the rule in special 
cases, though he could not abolish wholly an institution of 
■Bud) long continuance which had received the assent of so 
many holy fathers and general councils. At the same 
time, one of his arguments in favour of its enforcement 
shows how httle respect WHS left in the minds of all thinking 
men for tlie claims of the Church to veneration. He quotes 

> y«l Iu<riii2 the waclu ot Tadwebi to retcr to, I ^re bU ramarlu us quoted bj 
itedlcgo (Fnero JiugD, p. 177, No, 6S} from OIoh. ia mp. olim, ile claric. ooeJaiC'— 
''Quod d«b«ret cccImU Ikeer« sEoat booiu medioas, nl d madlotiiK, Alpoflcntik 
dooMte. potiiM oOIolt qtiftm prodlt. um tolUt ; *lc oonin volaDbttl reUoqaerettu, It* 
Bt MMfdos qol abslioore noloiMct. potset uxotem doccre, ouin quotldis lUldto ooitu 
awealMtur " 

■ Baoetdotibuii tnkgiu nkiloiit tablatu nuptbu, uujoil mtituoiidiu iHttL— 
FtaUiM la Vlt. Pit It. 

■ .iEdm' 8;hli do Concil. BmII. Lib. tt. 
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Ilonavetitura to the effect that if bi.sliops and archbishops 
had licence to marry they would rob the Church of all its 
property, and none would be left for the poor, for, he addii, 
" since already they seize the goods of tlie Church for the 
benefit of distant relatives, what would they not do if they 
had legitimate children of their uwn?"*^ 



When the advantages and the necessity of celibacy thus 
were doubted by the highest authorities in the Chureh, it 
is no wonder if those who were disposed to question the 
traditions of the past were led to reject it altogether. In 
1479 John Ruchrath, of Oberwesel, graduate of Tubingen, 
and doctor of theology, in his capacity of preacher at 
Worms opeidy disseminated doctrines which differed in 
the main but little from those of Wickliffe and Huss, He 
denied the authority of popes, councils, and the fathers of 
the Church to r(^ilate malters cither of faith or discipline. 
The Scripture was the only standard, and no one had a 
right to interpret it for his brethren. The received obser- 
vances of religion, prayers, fasts, indulgences, were all 
swept away, and universal liberty of conscience proclaimed 
to all. Of course, sacerdotal celibacy shared the same fate, 
as a superstitious observance contrived by papal ingenuity 
in opposition to evangelical simplicity.* Thus his intrepid 
logic far outstripped the views of his predecessors, and 
Luther afterwards acknowledged the similarity between 
his teachings ajid those of John of Oberwesel. Yet he had 
not the spirit of martyrdom, and the Inquisition speedily 
foroe<l him to a recantation, which was of httle avail, for he 
soon after perished miserably in the dungeon into which he 
had been thrust' 

Still more remarkable as an indication of tlie growing 

> De OoQCJiiDoiia Sacutilotus). IJiinib. ISIO, Prop. 0. 7. 

* Trilbsen. Obron. Hinao);. kiiD. 14TS. D'Argeutn^. OoU«ot. Jadlc. d« Dorti 
Brroribun, I.. U., 291 *qq, 

* iierruli UUc Rat. Uoguut. LUi. I. e. U. 
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"spirit of independence was an event which in July 1485 
disturbed the stagnation of the centre of theological ortho- 
doxy — the Sorbonne, A certain Jean Laillier, priest and 
licentiate in theology, aspiring to the doctorate, prepared 
his thesis or *' SorbonJque," in which he broached various 
propositions savouring strongly of extreme LoUardry. He 
denied the supremacy of the Pope, and indeed reduced the 
hierarchy to the level of simple priesthood; he rejected 
confession, absolution, and Indulgences : he refused to 
acknowledge the authority of tradition and legends, and 
insisted that the fasts enjoined by tlic Church had no claim 
to obser\'8nce. Cchbacy was not likely to escape so auda- 
cious an inquirer, and accordingly among his postulates 
were three, declaring that a priest clandestinely married 
required no penitence : that the Eastern clergy committed 
no sin in marrying, nor would the priests of the Western 
Churcli if tliey were to follow that example ; and that 
celibacy originated in 1078. in the decretals of Gregory VII., 
whose power to introduce the rule he more than questioned. 
The Sorbonne, as might be anticipated, refused the doc- 
torate to so rank a heretic, and I..aiUier had the boldness 
not only to preach his doctrines publicly, but even to 
appeal to the Parlcment for tlie purpose of forcing his 
admission to the Sorbonne. The Parlement referred the 
matter to the Bishop of Paris and to the Inquisitor. A 
long controversy followed, and it required the interposition 
of Innocent VIU. before I-^llier could be punished and 
forced to recant.' In Poland, too, there were symptoms 
of similar revolt against the established ordinances of the 
Church, as shown in a book published at Cracow in 1504, 
" De Matrimonia Sacerdotura."* 

The corruption of the Church establishment, in fact, had 



1 D'Argmtij, I., II.. 300 Miq. 

■ KrMlnakl, BvtonMiloD to Poland, I. 110, 
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reached h point which the dawning enlightenment of the 
age could not much longer endure. The power which had 
been entrusted to it, when it was the only representative of 
culture and progress, had been devoted to selfish purposes, 
and had become tlic instniment of oppression in all the 
details of daily life. The immunity which had been ser- 
viceable through centuiies of anarchy had become the 
shield of vices. The wealth so freely lavished upon it by 
the veneration of Christendom was wasted in excesses. 
All efforts at reformation from within had failed ; all 
attempts at reformation from without had been success- 
fully crushed and sternly punished. Intoxicated with 
centuries of domination, the muttered thunders of growing 
popular discontent were unheeded, while its corruptions 
were displayed before the people with more careless cyni- 
cism. There appeared to he no desire on the part of the 
majority of the clerg>' to make even a pretence of the 
virtue and piety on which were based their claims for 
reverence, while the laity were daily growing less reverent, 
were rising in intelligence, and were becoming more 
inclined to question where their fathers had been content 
to believe. Such a complication could have but one 
result 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 

*BK opening of the sixteenth centur)' \^itnes:>ed an ominous 

breaking down of the Undmarks of thought The revival 

letters, which was fast rendering leaniing the privilege 

)f all men in place of the special province of tlie legal and 

lerical professions ; the discovery of America, which 

lestroyed reverence for primeval tradition, and accustomed 

men's minds to the idea that startling novelties might yet 

trutlis : the invention of printing, which placed within 

ic reach of all inquirers who had a tincture of education 

the sacred writings for investigation and interpretation, and 

. ^enabled the thinker and the inno\ator at once to command 

^hii audience and disseminate his news in remote r^ons ; 

Hlie European wars, commencing with the Neapolitan con- 

P^]uest of Charles VIII.. which brought the nations into 

doser contact vAlh each other, and carried tlie seeds of 

culture, ci\ilisation, and unbeUef from Italy to the farthest 

te1ule ; all these causes, with others less notable, had been 
ently but effectually wearing out the remnants of that 
pious and unquestioning veneration which for ages had Iain 
like a spell on tlte human mind, 
^b In this bustling movement of polities and commerce, 
^arts and anns, science and letters, religion could not expect 
to escape the spirit of universal inquiry. Even before 
opinion had advanced far enough to justify examination 
into doctrinal points and dogmas, there was a general 
readiness to regard the shortcomings of sacerdotalism, in 
Jic administration of its sacred trust, with a freedom of 
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criticism which t^tild not lonfif fail to destroy the respect 
for claims of irrefragable authority. The disposition to 
criticise the abuses of the ecclesiastical system, to note its 
shortcomings, and to apply remedial measures was general. 
and savoured Httle of the respect which the Church liad for 
so many centuries inculcated as one of the first of Christian 
duties. Its past services were forgotten in present wrongs. 
Its prcteiLMons had at one time enabled it to be the pro- 
tector of the feeble and the sole defence of the helpless, 
but that time had passed. Settled institutions were fast 
replacing anarchy throughout Europe, and its all-pervading 
authority would no longer have been in place, even if exer- 
cised for the common benefit. When it was notorious, 
however, that the powers and immunities claimed by the 
Church were largely employed for evil rather tlian for 
good, their anachronum became too palpable, and their 
dcstniction was only a question of time. 

Signs of the coming storm were not wanting. In 1510 
a series of complaints against the tyranny and extortion 
of Home was solemnly presented to the Emperor. The 
German churches, it was asserted, were confided by the 
successors of St Peter to the care of those who were better 
fitted to be keepers of mules than pastors of men, and the 
Pope was significantly told that he should act more tenderly 
and kindly to his children of Teutonic race, lest tlicre 
might arise a persecution against the priesthood, or a 
general defection from the Holy See, after the manner of 
the Hussites.' The Emperor was warned, in lus efforts to 
obtain the desired reform, not to incur tlie censures and 
enmity of the Pope, in terms which .show that only the 
poUtical eiFects of excommunication were dreaded, and 
that its spiritual thunders had tost their terrors. He was 

i Gnmmlna Oerrou. NUionui, No. YIt. — Rain»d. contra Gnvauiloa (FielMir. «t 
ftrar. II. K1-S). 

la llitt prn*iou) couinijr «««im r«m»D8lruce* agatiisl gri«TaDOw bad b«aa Dtt*r*d, 
bat la a nrj MBoretit lone ttotn thi«. 
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further cautioned against the prelates in general, and the 
mendicant friani in particular, in a manner denoting how 
little reverence was left for them in tlic popular mind, and 
how thorotighly the whole ecclesiastical system had become 
a burden and reproach, and no longer an integral part of 
every man's life and the great motive power of Christen- 
dom.* 



It was evident that the age was rapidly outstripping 
the Church, and tliat the latter, to maintain its influence 
and position, must conform to the necessities of progress 
and enlightenment On previous occasions It had done so, 
and had, with marvellous tact and readiness, adapted itself 
to the exigencies of tlie situation in the long series of 
vicissitudes which had ended by placing it supreme over 
Europe. But centuries of almost unintemipted prosperity 
had hardened it The corruption which attends upon 
wealth had rendered wealth a necessity, and that wealth 
could only be had by perpetuating and increasing the 
abuses which caused ominous murmurs of discontent in 
those nations not hardy enough to set limits to the 
authority of the Holy See. The Church had lost itji 
suppleness, and was immovable. A reform such as was 
demanded, while increasing it^ influence over the souls 
of men, would have deprived it of control over their 
purses ; reform meant poverty. The sumptcr-mule loaded 
with gold, wrimg from the humble pittance of the West- 
phalian peasant, under pretext of prosecuting the war 
against the infidel, would no longer cross the Alps to 
stimulate with its treasure the mighty genius of Michael 
Angelo, or the fascinating tenderness of Raphael ; to 
provide princely revenues for the bastards of a pope, or 
to [my mercenaries who were to win them cities and 
lordships ; to fill tlie antecliamber of u cardinal with 

I AvlmncDU ftd Ckmx. Msjcat. flbld. p. WO). 

VOL. n. c 
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parasites, and to deck his mistresses with the silks an 
jewels of Iiid ; to feed needy men of letters and scurr 
Ions poets ; to soothe the itching palms of the Roti 
and to enable all Rome to live on the tribute so cun 
ningly exacted of the barbarian.' The wretched endin 
of the Council of Basle rendered any internal refonnatio 
impossible which did not derive its initiative and inspira 
tion from Rome. In Rome, it would have required th 
energy of Hildebraiid, the stem self-reliance of InnooenI 
the unworldly asctlicism of Celestin combined, even fa 
essay a refonn which threatened destruction so complet 
to all the interests accumulated by sacerdotalism around 
the Eternal City. I^cu X. was neither llildebrand, nor 
Innocent, nor Celestin. With his voluptuous nature, 
elegant culture, and easy temper, it is no wonder that 
he failed to read aright the signs of the times, and that 
he did not even recognise the necessity which should 
impose upon him a task so utterly beyond his powers. 
The fifth Council of Lateran had no practical result. 

1 When Dieibet wt« ol«oled ArchbUbop of Hsim. in HB9 . hli eiivora MDt to 
i>bUiD Ml connrmatioii from niu n, wcraKiupufii'dwitba iIbeomii] tot '^,W>i (lorfu 
— mora than doublo th« nmoulit of BOiuttes picvloual; BBEessnd on the ■(>•. R# 
rcfuiMc] to yield to the denood. but the Romaii bankcra had aitaady adva□l^cd to tbd 
iDccibL-iB of IhuCnila tbuir ■baret uf ilie tpoilii, luidoD hia perBinlciil let anal he nia 
depOBO'l tiy the Pi)p<>, nnrt Adotph of Njutau npjioiiitnd in bis plAC«, lcaitlngt<>itb]<H>M 
WAT and the devutatlon of ott; and territory.— AppelL Dom. Djtberi (Seoolcenbarp 
Solocta Jorii T. IV. p. 3S3).— t/. Helwkh de Diflsidio Mognntino (Ker. M 0611111 lac. 
Script. T. U.). This iHprolwhtj the fmod alluded to b; the Diet of IGIO. where it 
waa c^mplulned llmt the nnnatei of t-he see of MaJoi weie raiaed troin 10.000 lloi 
to2£,000 ; and this hitt«tEum vus eucted seven times in one generation, nualtli 
tn taxntloQ 00 the pcaeantf j to severe that an insntTt^tion ugainat the oleirg7 
threatened.— Itemed, oootrs Orsvam. (Freber. et Slrav. II. 678.) 

Id Ibe coiDplatnt made to Adrian VI., in IS23, by the Diet of Number^ It 
Mi«rt«d Ihnt tbreo geoentle of the mendicant Orders at Rone had parohaeiid 
eardlnalate with gold wrung from Oermany. — Gravuo, Nalionis German, cap. 
—Of. Le Pint, Monument. Conoil, Trident. It. 203. 

Thatthi* ectliDHto of thapapaJ Curia waa shared by Ihp orthodox la ebownia tbe 
Btory totd of Fierrc Danei, Bishop of Vaoi. who In 1&4G was sent as ambasssidof by 
Francis I. to the Conooll of Trent. In debate a French Ibeologian was inFeighlng 
againit the oorraptioos of tbe Rota, when an Italian eocIesiaBtk sneeriogly oriett, 
out, " Gall OS castat." Dano* promptly rejoined, '' Otjnam illo KHlllcinlo 
■d ifiiipUoeutlam et Qetam eioitetar." — Le Ttat, Monument. ConoU. 1 
Til. 22*. 
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Blindly he plunged on : money must be had at any cost, 
until the methods employed ui marketing the St. Peter's 
indulgence attracted the attention of Luther, and Teutonic 
insubordination burst forth at the sound of his voice.' 

It would he a mistake to credit I^uthcr with the Re- 
formation. His bold spirit and masculine character gave 
to him the front place, and drew around him the less 
daring minds who were glad to have a leader to whom to 
refer their doubts, and on whom their responsibility might 
partly rest ; yet Luther was but the exponent of a public 
sentiment M-hJch had long been gaining strength, and 
which in any case would not have lacked expression. In 
that great movement of the human mind he was not 
tlic cause, but the instrument. Had lus great opponent 
Erasmus enjoyed the physical Wgour and practical bold- 
ness of Luther, he would have been handed down as the 
heresiarch of the sixteenth century. He too had borne 
his full share in preparing the minds of men for what was to 
come. The whole structure of sacerdotalism felt the blows 
of his irreverential spirit, which boldly declared that the 
Scriptures alone contained what was necessary to salvation.' 
Theological subtleties and priestly observances were alike 
useless or worse than useless. For the hviiig, it was idle 
to attend Mass ; for the dead, it was folly to look to such 
a means for extrication from purgatory.' The confessional 
was to be visited only as a formal prerequisite to par- 
taking of the Eucharist ;' pilgrimages and the veneration 

1 Tbebriofaot Leo X. frcun Mfttcfa lfil3 to Oc(ob«i ISIS, oakoiUroil b; Otrdlnftl 
BarfeoroUuir (Lttotiis 7L Itegmtn. Fribargl, 1884-1391) tbrow ftbaailMit li){ht do Uio 
wotldlineu auA rcaaUtj of (L« ptp*l court ol th« p«rio(l, tbo rockl«a> proJ!g»lit; ot 
Lao, vid the rniaou fliwoeUl upodioDta to whloh he t«*ort«d. Not tho loMt of bla 
bordeHH <ra> ttw glgullo ontorprlw of rebuildiog the ohorob ot St. rei«r, inbciittd 
from Joliu* II. 

* Etumi CoUoq. ConfAbuliiio PU. 

> Ibid. SMalfloth* BocoialumHorte.— "NMn<)dddlcaiBda Ui qui tlU A«tU 
toalwUB coiwIouMloDlbu* inaviitlroo btandinntur, no pnrgaioril tpatla voliitl 
alap*TdrtiB«llD[iior, iconU. Biiiio*, oi«iiiim. djw, boru, tanquMn e MbuU a«tlie- 
iMtlo* dtrm aUvm tnor«w dlmetitieulM I " 

* Conf ubululo Pte. 
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of relics were ridiculed with a reckless freedom which 
showed how shaken was the reverence of the past.* 
Nothing, indeed, can give us a more thorougli conviction 
of the readiness of the public to welcome a radical change 
than tlie wealtli of indignant bitterness which Erasmus, 
himself a canon regular and a priest, heaps upon all orders 
of the Churcli, and the immense applause which everywhere 
greeted his attacks. His sarcastic humour, his biting 
satire, his exquisite ridicule, nowhere find a more congenial 
subject than the vices of the monks, the priests, the pre* 
lates, the cardinals, and even of the Pope himself, until 
even Lutlicr, as late as 1517, feels constrained to deplore 
that the evils which afflicted the Church should l>e thus 
exposed to derision.* It affords a curioas illustration of 
the times to read those writings which a century earlier 
might have led him to share the fate of John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and to reflect that he was not only the 
admiration of both the learned and the vulgar of Europe, 
but also the petted proU^ of king and kaiser, the corre- 
spondent of popes, and finally the champion of the system 
which he had so ruthlessly reviled, and which he never 
ceased to deplore.* The extraordinary favour with which 

I 6p«akiDg of tbo Virgin'* milk ftnd tho aoancleu telka of the ciou aTer;«bai« 
upoaed lo Itia&dorscloi) of tli« pioun, he «ic1iuiq>, "O mNtTcia fltlo limiUlmsin [ lUo 
BObb UatDB UDfColnii lollqult In larrls : hioa Untnm Intllii qiiantuni tU oiedibUa 
Mt MM poMO ■■□( mulicri nnipanccllnmal nihil blbiMnllofasii . . . Id«m oauMtstut 
d«onioa DoaiiD), <\a>r prlTsIlm uc pulilioo tol locU oBtcudliuc. nt u tingmoDU ooo- 
(•raDtnr In unam, nnvii on<rtRiiin Juttum onai vldori poMint : «t Mmen t«lain ernettm 
anam bnjulavit Dominus " - ui which ha makm a ploui Interloculor ntplj, "Notub 
foctauedic) pouit ; mitum ncqnaquam, quum DomSnna. qui bac aogot ptocno uU- 
lTi'>. bU oniDipoteni." — CoUoq, Peregrinat. Itnliglonia. 

* SappltraoDt. EplHl. M. Liithwi. No. W. (HmI», 1703.) 

* The popnUr vloir of iho prloKthood St well eummed up by Enttnaii lo the 
foUoviog dialogue : -Cdclbb, CaTinBTl>i.accr<lotiiiinqDUnuxoiem ?-^PAMPaAans, 
Qotk mihi placet otinm. Anidel Bpioai-oa vlu. — Co. At nek scncentla soavliu 
TlTuut, qulbUB ekt lepliJa pBvlta domt. qaam oompleclantur. qaotSesUbot. — Pak. Sed 
kdfte. connanqunm qunni non tibcc Amo (olnptatetn perpoluam. Qui ducit nxDcein, 
nno meniH) felix eit : coj contlnjclL opllciDni lacenlotiuii). in oainem uique vitAn 
truitar gaudio.— Co. Sed triitia iwt lolltndo, adeo ut ceo Adam taartter riotnraa 
fqnit lu FiwndiNO niit dans Uli adjaniiuet Evam.— Pau. Nod deerit K>b cnl ait 
apaUntDDi uoerdaUiiin."Ac-— Erumi Oolloq. de Capuindip SHcerdolilB. 

It b, bowaver, pnhapa In th« " Booomlam Morln " th»t b* giv«i tnllrat rein to 
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his works were received by all classes shows how fiilly he 

^ was justified in the indignation which he so unsparingly 

pi lavished on clerical abuses, and how eagerly the public 

appreciated one who could so well express that which was 

felt by all. Equally significant was the popularity of the 

" Epistolie Obscuronim Virorum," in which the learned 

wits of the new school poured forth upon the clergy a 

broad and homely ridicule which exactly suited the taste 

■ of the age ; ' while Cornelius Agrippa more than rivalled 

^ Erasmus in the wealth of Wgorous denunciation with 

which he lashed the vices of all the orders of ecclesiastics, 

from the Pope to the bt^-guine.' 

tNot less indicative of the dangerous stat<: of opinion 
: an address delivered in the diet held at Augsburg in 
itMr Mtire. Hia own md eiperionoe ol coDvontiial lite E"'^ '■''>* ■[■cola] op))Or- 
j ol ileolaimlng Bj^^nit th« moakii " i]Ui •« vulg« roliniOKOii ■« taotuwho* app*!- 
tifil, olroque f''tlftlTinY cogiiomln*, qaaiu oC bona par* Ulomm longliiURie abilt ft 
ntigioce, et oulUniagte OEDDibn* locUiiiit obrii." Their habit, their obsorrKOoea, 
Iheii disdplice. thsii igcotniioe, idloousi, liteo. are rcaoaiitHJ at great l«ii|[th and 
with tlie mott (UiigiDg lidicule. and he miik** Kullj dlamlw ch«ni with llie ooa- 
MnptDOoa valcllcUon, *' Vctum t^o !*(«• binrione*. Cam Ingraioa bansflolonuii 
nMonun diMimnlatorBi (jaam Improboi ■Imulatoroi pi«tatU libentM relioqao." Tbo 
■■rniT prleatliood, the blihops, acd even lbs Popo liimiiclf arA lr««l«il with liItU 
more rwpMt, and Dver7 elasBof Iha •ccUslitMlioal bodj i« trljctnntiiied a» «ii{l«avonr- 
IbK to tbroBl apoo otb«raU)« cajaot cba flock and ladDstiiOBi onlj iDnboailnic tb« 
•beep. 

The " Enoomlam Motile" bjul an ininicdiixtc and immeoie auoaeiu. NambnrlDsa 
editions wore rectuinid to *i]l)pl7 tb« aTl<lil7 ot tbu learobd. and it wan 1 in media it* ij 
tnnalMtd lat« alnoat tntj laogiiaK* ^' Kiirop« lot iha bonaOt of cli« uiil«an)«d. It 
■ppMT«d In IBM; th* OoilocjolMln IMi!. — Wheo thcM works bad piodncsd Ibolr 
rsniU, tholi dangeroostendenclea wore di«coT«r«d, and the; eDJojod th« boooar ol 
being iooleded Id tba Brat Icdux Kspiugatoriua (App. CoIu^il. Trident.). IWdiaal 
OankSs, indeed, la ISiS. bad niB«d vpoa Panl III, the propriety of exolndlDf th* 
CoUoqnlei from osb Id tchoola M • text-book tor itudent*,— ConctL de Bmend. 
■eolee. (Lc Plat, Mooumeiit. Concil. Trident. 11. 003.) 

1 The "Kpi»iol«Ob«curonun Virorum" waaoertaiDlypabliBbedbefoireltlfl, pro« 
bably in 1SI& (Eborl, Blbllogi. Diet. e. v.).— It is eiiually Mvere ttponthe mockt — 
•■ Tone llle dixit : Cfto dlatlnKuo de ciooiichla, quia aeclpluDtiiT triba* modia. Primoi 
pro Mndla et ntlltbtu, aod 1111 mtit in ctclo. Secnodo. pro oea utlllbiu noo In- 
StUlboa, et illi (aot plot! in ocalesia. Tertio, niodopro iUIi qui adbao virant, et UU 
nulti* Dooenl. eliam noD aunt tanoli. qaU ila auporbl nice iloiit unua •ceoularlaB. 
n iMltbtater babeol peonnlaa at pnlcbna mullerea," Ac And again, " ITbl enJm 
dlibadM pawMib* vol ftllqsld etOecre noo poieal, ibl lemper niltilt uoam malan 
MttlqoBin Tetnlam vd budid monaohiitD.*' 

■ De VaDilate SaienllaTum CAp. Ui., UL, tilv. 
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1518, when the legates of Leo X. appealed to Germany 
for a tithe to assist in earryiiig on tlie war against the 
Turk. The orator who replied to tliem did not restrain 
his indignation at the deplorable condition of tlic Church. 
which he attributed solely to the worldly ambition of the 
popes. Since they had united temporal with spiritual 
dominion — or, rather, since they had allowed temporal 
interests to divert them wholly from their spiritual duties 
—all had gone amiss. Christendom was despoiled &om 
without, and filled with tumult within. Religion was 
openly contemned ; Christ was daily bouglit and sold ; 
the sheep were shorn, and the pastor took no care of them. 
He did not even hesitate to charge, with emphasis and at 
much detail, that the money exlt)rted from Germany 
under pious pretexts was squandered in Italy on tlie 
private quarrels and for the aggrandisement of the papal 
houses and those of tlie members of the saered college.' 
All other nations were protected from papal rapacity and 
tyranny by fonnal agreements. Germany alone was sur- 
rendered defenceless, and not only were her bishoiw plun- 
dered, but even the smallest benefice oonld not be confirmed 
without the recipient running the gauntlet of a horde of 
officials whose exactions forced him to sell the very furni- 
ture of his church. As the rules of law and tlie dictates of 
justice were equally disregarded, tlie popular sentiment was 
becoming openly hostile to the Church.* A state of feeling 
which dictated and permitted such a declaration from the 
supreme representative body of the empire, when brought 
into collision with the pretensions of the Holy See, now 
more exaggerated tliau ever, could have but one result — 
revolution. 

With aU this licence, Germany was still, by the force of 
circums*tjmccs, less independent of the papacy than any 

1 Omt. Lo C'omlt. AagnsUii. [Frcbor. ot Strnv. 11. 702.) 
> Banboliol OommoDl. da Cornlt. AnKocteiu. ud. ICIS (tivnckentierg. 
JoriiiT. IV. pp. 869-70), 
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other Tramontane power. The fractioninjf of the empire 
^ since the deatli of Uarbarossa. carefully stimulated by p»pa) 
B intrigues, had deprived it of unity and prevented tlie con- 
solidation of a power eapable of resisting the encroachments 
of the Curia, which sucked the life-blood of both priest and 
peasant, and rendered the very name of Rome hateful to 
all. but especially to Teutonic ecclesiastics.' What was 
■ going on elsewliere in Europe may be guessed from tlie 
humiliating conditions exacted in 1517 of Silvester Darius, 
the papal collector, on his assuming the ftinctions of his 
important office in England, lie bound himself by oath 
■not to execute any letters or mandates of the Pope injurious 
Bio the King, tlic kingdom, or the laws ; not to transmit 
firom England to Rome, witliuut a special royal licence, 
^ any gold, or silver, or bills of exchange ; not to leave the 
Bkingdom himself without a special licence midcr tite great 
seal ; with other less notable restrictions, the practical effect 
of all being to place him and his duties wholly under the 
control of the King.' The position of England had changed 
since tlie days of InnocxMit and John. Had the dissensions 
■of Germany permitted equal progress, Luther might per- 
haps have only been known as an obscure but learned 
orthodox doctor, and the inevitable revolt of half of Chris- 
tendom have been postponed for a century. 



I 



r: 



It is not my proWnce to follow in detail the vicissitudes 
of tlie Refimnation, but only to indicate briefly its relations 
with sacerdotal asceticism. Luther at first, like Wicklifle 
and Huss. paid no attention to the subject. In fact, when 
on the 81st of October, 1 517, he nailed on the church door 
of Wittenberg his celebrated ninety-five propositions, 
•thing was furtlter irom his expectations timii to create a 



> 8m tbo dlqiftC«hot of tb« tmndo AUuidfr uid tiM lalbr ot ArcJiblatkop Altart 
g( Milm to Pope Loo, ia Bklan, HcoDiueat. Retonn. LulboriiBA, jip. 31-% CS, 71, ti, 
l«6,9flfr-«. 

> Bymr. r.nlora XIII. CSd-r. 
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heresy, a schism, or even a general reform in the Church, 
He bad simply in view to vindicate his idcns on the subject 
of justification, derived from St Au^stin, against the 
Thomist doctrines which had been exiiggerated into the 
moiLstrous abuses of Tetzcl and bis fellows.' In the 
genera! movement of the human mind at that period so 
much bad been said that was inimical to the received prac- 
tices of the Church, without calling forth the thunders of 
liome, that men seemed to think the day of toleration 
had at last come. The hierarchy sat serenely upon their 
tlirones, and in the confidence of unassailable power ap- 
peared willing to allow any fteedora of speculation which 
did not assail their temporal prinlcgcs. Yet amid the 
general agitation and opposition to Rome which pervaded 
society, it was impossible for a bold and self-reliant spirit 
such as Luther's not to advance step by step in a career of 
which the ultimate goal was as little foreseen by liimself 
as by others. Still his progress was wonderfully slow. 
Even in 1519 he stilt considered hinuelf within the pale of 
the Church : in a letter to Leo X. he protested before God 
that he did not seek in any way to attack the power of 
either the Pope or the Roman Church, which he held to 
be supreme over all in heaven and earth, save Jesus Christ 
alone : " and in the same year, in a sermon on matrimony, 
he alluded not unfavourably to the life of virginity.' 
Events soon after forced him to further and more dan- 
gerous innovations, yet when Leo X., in June 1.520, issued 
his celebrated bull, " Exsurge Domine," to crush the rising 

1 Bten In thU Lather wu bj do tneana tb« Orst. Er&imQa had •spowd tb« 
■lamorkliutloD of tb« sfttem with fully a.s macb fervour in the " Eocomiom Morin." 
— "Hie mlbl pnU negottator aliiinfa, aat miles, ant jadex, abjeuto ex lot rapinia 
onlco tmrnmalo, anlveraam vILec Lercam seme) eipurgatam putat. lotque perjuria, 
tot llbidlDei, tot obrietat«t, tot rizas, tot oiedes, tot Imposturaa. tot perGdioa, lot 
prodllioiiM ciistlmat velat «i paolo radisil, et Ita ledimi ut jam Uceat ad oovnm 
aQ«leri]m«rb«iii lis lQtet:ru reverti."''And in tbe " Epiatolic Obionrornm Vlratum" 
the f&lMnaaaot It* prooiliiaa wu onjlitiabic);!}' nsserled. 

I Lntbarl Opp. T. I. foL :ilOb (Jenu.'. l&Ol). 

» Ibid, T. L (ol. 335a. 
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licrcsy, in the forty-one errors enumerated as taught hy 
Luther there is no allusion to any doctrine specially 
inimical to ascetic celibacy.' At almost the same moment, 
however, Luther, in his address to the Christian nobles of 
Germany, proposed that through the intervention of a 
general coundl the prinlegc of marriage should be granted 
to parish priests, and this was speedily followed by the 
suggestion that vows of chastity taken before the age of 
eighteen should be invalid.* 

The papal condemnation, followed as it was by the 
public burning of his writings, aroused Luther to a more 
active and aggressive hostility than he had previously 
manifested. In his book *' De Captivitate Babylonica 
Ecclesia;" he attacked the sacrament of ordination, denied 
that it separated the priest from his fellows, and ridiculed 
the rule concerning digami, which excluded from the 
priesiliood a man who had been the husband of any but a 
virgin, while another who had polluted himself with six 
hundred concubines was eligible to the episcopate or 
papacy.* Finally, on 10th December 1530, he proclaimed 
■war to the knife by burning at Wittenberg tlic books of the 
canon law, and justii)-ing his act by a manifesto recapitulat- 
ing Lite damnable dt>ctrines contained in them. Among 
these he enumerates the prohibition of sacerdotal marriage 
as the origin and cause of excessive tice and scandal* As 
he said himself, hitherto he had only been playing at con- 
troversy with the Pope, but this was the beginning of 
serious work." Soon after this, in a controversy with 
Ambrogio Catarino, he stigmatised the rule of celibacy as 
angelical in appearance, but devilish in reality, and 
invented by Satan as a fertile source of sin and perditioa* 

> itag. Bull. Roiun. Bd. U6Z I. 614. 
» Ueriog. AbtUa, T. ITI. p, 34,— Lulhori Opp, T, I. fol. 85»b. 

> Do Oapltr. Babjion. Ecdes. (Uitherf Opp. H. fol. 333*.) 
4 Artlo. « BrrorM Ubb. Jur. Cuon. So, IS (LnUieH Opp. II. toL 3184]. 

• Ibtd. foL 31»b. 

• lUd. tol. 3ftk, s;u. 
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III the mijrhty movement which was agitating men's 
minds, Luther bud been anticipated in this. As early as 
1518. a monk of Dantzic named James Knade abandoned 
his order, married, and publicly preached resistance to 
Rome. It is evident that in this he had the support of 
tlie people, for though he was imprisoned and tried by the 
ecclesiastical atitlioritieK, the only punishment inflicted on 
him was banishment. ' In the multitude of other questions 
more inleresiing to the immediate disputants tliis point of 
discipline seems to have attracted but httle attention until 
1521, when during Lutticr's enforced seclusion in the 
Wartburg, Bartliolomew Bemhardi, pastor of Kammerich, 
near Wittenberg, put the heresiarch's views into action 
in the most practical way by obtaining the consent of his 
parish and celebrating his nuptiab* with all due solemnity. 
Albert, Archbishop of Mainz and Magdeburg, addressed 
to Frederic, Elector of Saxony, a demand for the rendition 
of the culprit, which that prudent patron of the Reforma- 
tion skilfully eluded, and Bemtiardi publislied a short 
defence or apology in which he denounced the rule of 
celibacy as a " frivolam traditiunculam." He argued the 
matter, quoting the texts which since his time have been 
generally employed in support of sacerdotal marriage : he 
referred to Peter and Philip. Spiridion of Cyprus, and 
Hilary of Poitiers, as examples of married bishops ; quoted 
the story of Papbimtius, and reUed on the authority of the 
Greek Church. This apparently did not satisfy the arch- 
bishop, for Bemhardi felt obliged to address a second 
apology to Frederic of Saxony, to whom lie appenled for 
protection against the displeasure of his ecclesiastical 
superiors.' In spite of molestation, he continued in the 
exercise of his priestly functions until death. Less fortu- 
nate were his immediate imitators. A priest of Mansfield 

I Enalnakl, op. o)t. I. US-S. . 

■ lAlberl Opp, JoDH, 1G31. T. U. to\. 438, 440. 
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rho took to hhiisolfa wife was thrown into prison at Iliille 
l>y Albert of Mainz, and Jacob Siedeler, pastor of Glas- 
lutten, in Misnia, who was guilty of the same crime, 
srished miserably in the dungeon of Stolpen. to wliicli he 
ras committed by Duke George of Saxony.' 

The enthusiastic Carlostadt, relieve<J for the time from 
le restraint of Luther's cooler wisdoni, threw himself with 
into tliis new movement of reform, and lost no time 
I justifying it by a treatise in which he argued strenuously 
favour of priestly marriage, and energetically denounced 
le monastic vows as idle and vain. I^utlicr, however, in 
retreat, seems not yet prepared to take any very 
decided position. In a letter of 17tli January 1523. to 
Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, one of the officials of the 
Archbishop of Mainz, and a favourer of the Ueformation, 
he takes the latter se^■e^ely to task with respect to his 
action in a case of the kind — probably that of the priest of 
Mansfield alluded to above. The man had been set at 
liberty, but forced to separate himself from his wife, and 
Capito had defended himseli' on the ground that the woman 
was a harlot. Luther a.sks him why he had been so earnest 
with a single strumpet, when he had taken no action with 
so many under his jurisdiction in Halberstadt, Mainz, and 
Magdeburg, and adds that when the priest had acknow- 
ledged the woman as his wife tliere should have been 
nothing further done. He proceeds to say, however, that 
he does not ask for the freedom of sacerdotal marriage, and 
that he is not prepared to take any general position con- 
cerning it, except that it is lawful under Ciod.* Kitlier 
with or witliout his approbation, however, his friends lost 
DO time in enforcing the new dogma, which they pro- 
claimed to the world in the most authoritative manner. 
During tlie same year Luther's own Augustinian Order 



1 SputatiD. AcDil. uiD. IG2I. 

■ LDthwi Kpiit. Jena^ lfi4S. T II. f«l. 36. 99. 
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lield a provincial synod at Wittenberg, in which they 
formally threw open the doors of the monasteries, and 
permitted all who desired it to return to the world, declar- 
ing that in Christ there was no distinction between Jew 
and Greek, monk and layman, and that a vow in opposi- 
tion to tlie Gospel was no vow, but an impiety. Cere- 
monies, obser\'ances, and dress were pronounced futile: 
those who chose to abide by the established rule were free 
to do so, but their preferences were not to be a law to 
their fellows. Those who were fitted for preaching the 
Word were ad\Tsed to depart ; those who remained were 
obliged to perform the manual labour which had been so 
prominent a portion of primitive Teutonic monastictsm. 
and mendicancy was strictly forbidden. In a few short 
and simple canons a radical rebellion thus declared itself 
in the heart of an ancient and powerful order, and princi- 
ples were promulgated which were totally at variance with 
sacerdotalism in all its protean forms.' 

This broad spirit of toleration did not suit the Wews of 
the more progressive reformers. In Luther's own Augus- 
tinian convent at Wittenberg, one of his most zealous 
adherents, Gabriel Zwilling. preached against monachism 
in general, taking the ground that salvation required the 
renunciation of their \'ows by all who had been ensnared 
into assuming the cowl ; and so great was his success that 
tliirteen monks at once abandoned the convent. Vet even 
on Luther's return to"j Wittenberg he at first took no part 
in the movement. He retained liJs Augustinian habit, and 
contiimed his residence in the convent; but before the 
close of the year (1522) he put forth his work, *'De Votis 
Monastieis," hi which he fully and finally adopted the 
views of his friends, and showed himself as an uncompro- 
mising enemy of monasticism.' How difficult it was for 



> BjBoi. Voltemberg. (LnthDri Opp. U. 470.) 
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however, to sliake off the habitudes in which he had 
trained is shown by the fact that, even at the end of 
Lfi23, he still sometimes preached in his cowl and some- 
times without it* 

Notwithstanding tlie zealous opposition of the orthodox 
lesia^itical authorities, the doctrine and practice of 
Wittenberg were not long in finding earnest defenders 
and imitators. Dut few such marriages, it is true, are 
nxordcd in 1.522. although Balthar^r Sturmius, an 
Augustinian monk of Saxony, committed the bolder 
indiscretion of marrying a widow of Franconia. In that 
year, however, we find Franz von Sickingen, knight-errant 
and condottiere, who wa.s then a power in the state, 
advocating the emancipation and marriage of the religious 
orders, in a letter to his father-in-law, Diedrich von Henth- 
schuchsheyn. Still more important was the movement 
inaugurated in Switzerland by Uhich ZwingU, who, with 
ten other monks of Notre-Danie-des-Ilcrmites. on July 2, 
1522, addressed to Hugo von Hohenlandemberg, Bishop 
of Constance, a petition requesting the pri^Tlege of 
marriage. The petitioners boldly aigued the matter, citing 
the usual Scriptural autliorities, and adjured the bishop in 
the most pressing terms to grant their request. They 
warned him that a refusal might entail ruinous disorders 
on the whole sacerdotal body, and that, unless he seized 
the opportunity to guide the movement, it might speedily 
assume a most disastrous shape. They asserted, indeed, 
that not only in Switzerland, but elsewhere, it was gener- 
ally believed that a majority of ecclesiastics had already 
choisen their future wives, and that a return to the old 
order of things was beyond the power of man to aecom- 
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plish. This was followed, July 13, by a similar mem 
addressed to the Government of the Swiss Confederacy. 
The signers frankly admitted their inability to preserve 
chastity, and asked the State to protect them in their 
marriages if the bishop allowed them to marry.' 

In this assertion. ZwingU and his companions foUowed 
perhaps rather the dictates of their hopes than of their 
judgment, for the revolution was by no mcanii as universal 
or immediate as their threats or warnings would indicate: 
Its progress, nevertheless, was rapid and decided. In 
Zurich the secular authorities gave permission to all nuns 
to abandon their clois'ters ; in 1528, Leo Judie, Zwingli's 
foremt>st distMpIe and parish priest of St. Peters, married a 
former bi^guine, and in 1.524 Zwingli iiiinself married 
Anna Ileinhart, widow of Hans Meyer, with whom he Iwd 
been living as man and wife since 1523.' In Germany, 
LuUier, wliom we have seen, in the earlier part of 1522, 
still giving but a qualified assent to tlie daring innovation 
of his followers, in February 1523 wrote to Spalatin in 
favour of a married pastor who was seeking preferment at 
the hands of tlie Elector Frederic;' and in April 1528. 
he himself officiated and preached a sennon in favour of 
matrimony to a multitude of distinguished friends at the 
wedding of Wenceslas Link, vicar of the Augustinian 
Order, one of his oldest and most valued supporters, who 
had stood unflinchingly by him when arraigned by Cardinal 
Caietano before the Emperor Maxuiiilian at the Diet of 
Augsburg.* Not less important was the countenance 






I SpklntlD. A&D&l. ABB. 1522.— Haldielcb Zwlngli, bj Saniiel MAcaole; JtckfOB, 
p. 186 (New York, 1901). 

f Jackson'a Uiildreloh ZwlDgll, p. 132.— Haraog. AbriM, III. 79. See Ibid. p. ; 
(or the contest In Basle otct tbe mBniage of Stephao Stoer, pasMr of Liett*!, ' 
aiio«laaip>diui mtioUtined the onsoriptataJ chaiacter ot the omioq of oellbacy. 

* SnpplemMit. Kpiut. M. Lutben No. 31 (Hnlm. 1703). 

t Sp&lAtin. .inoal. ami. 152J,^T)u(iuiuli Cbroti. C u Id i lens. ^ Link muried •" 
dkugbter of Saioor, a lAw;er o( Oldenburg, in HisDift, fuid !,h« btide'g esAmple < 
•bortlj kfterwATdi followed b; her two sltten, one of whom wu Dnite<l to Walfga^ ' 
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■given to the iruiovation, two days later, by the Elector 
IFrederie, who consented to act as sponsor at tlie baptiiini 
lof the first-bom of Franz Gunther, pastor of Loch,' the 
Icereinony being performed by the honest chronicler Spalatin 
■himself. 

It is curious to see in Spalatin's diary how each succes- 
sive marriage is recorded as a matter of the utmost interest, 
the hopes of the reformers being strengthened by every 
accession to Uie ranks of those who dared to defy the rules 
which had been deemed irreversible for centuries. Nor 
was it an act witliout danger, for no open rupture had as 
yet taken place between the temporal power of any state 
and the central authority at Home. Even in electoral 
Saxony, though Duke Frederic, by a cautious course of 
passive resistance, afibrded protection to the heretics, yet 
he still considered himself a Catbohc, and the ritual of 
his chapel was unaltered. Elsewhere the ecclesiastical 
power was bent on asserting its supremacy over the 
Dccntious apostates who ventured to sully their vows and 
prostitute the sacrament of marriage by their incestuous 
unions. The old charge of promiscuous intercourse was 
resorted to in their case, as it has been with almost every 
heresy in every age. for the purpose of exciting popular 
odium,' and wherever the discipline of the Church could be 
enforced, it was done unsparingly. The temper of these 
endeavours to repress Uie movement is well illustrated by 
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the r^^lations promulgated under tlie authority of the 
Cardinal-legate Campeg^o, when in 1534 he succeeded in 
uniting a number of reactionary princes at the Assembly 
of Ratisbon. Deploring the sacrilege committed in the 
marriages of priests and monks, which were becoming 
extremely common, he granted permission to the seculv 
powers to seize all such apostates and deliver tliem to the 
ecclesiastical officials, significantly restraining tliein, how- 
ever, from inflicting torture. The officials were empowered 
to condemn the offenders to perpetual imprisonment, or 
to hand them over to the secular ami — a decent euphuism 
for a frightfiil death ; and any negligence on tlie part of 
the ordinaries exposed tliose officers to the pains and 
penalties of heresy.' 

In spite of all this, however, the votaries of marriage had 
the support and sympathy of the great body of the people 
It shows how widely diffused and strongly implanted was 
the conviction of the e\"ils of ceUbacy, when those who 
four centuries earlier had so cruelly persecuted their 
pastors for not discarding their wives now urged them to 
marriage, and were ready to protect them from the conse- 
quences of the act- Thus, during the svunmer of 1524, 
Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, provost of SL Thomas and 
priest of the church of St. Peter at Strassburg. whom we 
have seen two years earlier prosecuting a married priest, 
took to himself a wife, by the request of his parishioners; 
and when the chapter of canons endeavoured to interfere 
with him, the threatening aspect of the populace warned 
them to desist. Nor was this the only ca.se, for Bishop 
William undertook to excommunicate all the married 
priests of Strassburg, when the senate of the city resolutely 
espoused their cause, and even the authority of the legate 
Campeggio could not reconcile the quarrel.* 

1 BeFormkt. Olcri Gemum. Ann. 1534 o. SO (Ooldaat. Conitlt. Imp. til. 401). 
( SfMdntla. Ancftl. son. 1934, 
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Even higher protection was sometimes not wanting. 
When Adrian VI., in 1522, reproached the Diet of Nilra- 
berg with the inobsen'ance of the decree of VVorms and the 
consequent growtli of Luthcraiiism, and King Ferdinand, 
in the name of the German states, replied that a i-oiiikcit 
for the reformation of the Clmrch was the only remedy, 
the question of married priests arose for discussion. The 
German princes alleged that they could find in the civil 
and municipal laws no provisions for the punishment of 
such transgressions, and that the canons of discipline 
could only be enforced by the ecclcsias-tical autliorities 
themselves, who ought not to be interfered nith in the 
discharge of their duty by the secular authorities.* This 
was scant encouragement, but even this was often denied 
in practice. When, in 1523, Conrad von Tungen, Bishop 
of Wurzburg, threw into prison two of his canons, tlie 
doctors John Apel and Frederic Fischer, for the crime of 
marrjing nuns, the Council of R^fcncy at NUmberg 
forced him to liberate them in a few weeks.* The latter 
fact is the more remarkable, since but a short time pre- 
viously (6 March, 1523) the Imperial Diet at NUmbei^, 
under the auspices of the same llegency. had expressed its 
desire to give every assistance to the ea-lcsiasticiU authority 
in enforcing the canons. In a decree on the subject of 
the religious disturbances it adopted the canon law on 
celibacy as part of the civil law. pronouncing sentence 
of imprisonment and confiscation on all members of the 
clergy who should marry, and ordering the civil power in 

1 fb^OM. B. B. I. Otdlnum Norimb. (up, 16 (Goldoit. op. ott. L 4SG).— With thli 
Iba Ltfgtl» OhtratMo profcucd bimioU to bo ooclcot, but he blttortf coii)|iialiiB(l 
otaa lalitntMoa IhU II tbea« apottats prieats and num tntii!i)!roMod th« lawn in ^07 
dtaar vmj, Uw mouIm' trlbooAl* would pnniili Ihent. Ho held that, though ftpoi- 
talc^ Uii^ VMS (ttU eoci— iaatlo^ «dI7 amooBblo to tho oouiU Christiaii, and be 
p«tmUA agKinit maj liolatloa of the privUegn and juriidioUon of th« Olisroli 
nob H wtMid b« commlucd la bTUigiDg ibsin btlort » ct*U maglitrat«. (Ibid. 

■ 8|MlaUs. ub. 1S23. 
[VOU II. s 
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all cases to assist the ecclesiasiical in its eflforts to punidi 
offenders.' 

In the Low Countries, under the Rqjency of Margaret 
of Austria, t)ie civil power not only assisted but stimulated 
the ecclesiastical to its duty. A conspicuous case was 
that of Jan de Backer (Pistorius) of \\'oerden, who had 
married, abandoned the priesthood, and supported himself 
by manual labour, until the preaching of the St. Peter's 
indulgence in Woerden induced him to resume the ton- 
sure and priestly functions in order to combat it. It 
illus'trates the disciplinary looseness of the pre-Refonnatioa 
period that he seems not to have been disturbed in his 
apostacy and marnage, but the I^utlicran revolt had 
created a different temper. He was arrested and carried 
to The Hague, where he was tried by the inquisitors of 
Louvain, who earnestly endeavoured to induce him to 
abandon his wife and recant his errors as to papal authority, 
purgatory, &c., but in vain. There was notliing left to do 
with him but to burn him alive, which was executed 
accordingly, 15 September, 1525.* 

The emancipation of nuns excited considerable public 
interesii and in many instances was effected by aid from 
witliout. A certain Leonhai'd Kopp, who was a deter- 
mined enemy of monachism, rendered liimself somewhat 
notorious by exploits of the kind. One of the earliest 
instances was that by which, on Easter Eve, 1523. at con- 
siderable risk, he succeeded in carrying off from tlie 
convent of Nimptschen, in MLsnia, eight young vii^ns of 
noble birth, all of whom were subsequently married, and 
one of whom was Catharine von Bora.' The example was 
contagious. Before the month was out six nuns, all of 

t Edict, Norlmb. Convoat. nnn. 1533 e. 10, 13, 19 (GoldusL. IL \5l) Tlil* IUb»- 

tnlea mil the fttottlmlfoK ooodiict of tli« Coiiocll ot Regency during ihie period. 

* Fred«Hcq, Gorpu* Docunientt. In^nliJtloiils NeerlAodicn. IV. 40S-90. 

■ Ohron. Torf nvin~Sp&liiCln. Antial. Knn. IS23. Ha oonveyed tbeni nt ono« to 
WUUDb«rg, kod Lutber writes to SpolKlIn ukliig bim lo collect (anils Tor tb«lt 
•Dpport DOtll thej' on bo permknoDtl}' provided for. 
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loble blood, left the abbey of Sormitz. and soon after 

ight escaped from that of Peutwitz, at Weisseafels.* 

Monks enfranchised themselves with still less trouble. 

At Niirnberg, in 1324, the Augustinians in a body threw 

off their cowls and proclaimed themselves citizens.* 

Finally, Luther gave the last and most unquestionable 
proof of his adhesion to the practice of sacerdotal mar- 
riage by cs"pousing Catharine von Bora, whom we have 
seen escaping, two years before, from tlie convent of 
Nimptschen. Scandal, it would seeni, liad been busy with 
the intimacy between the pious doctor and the fair rene- 
gade, who had spent nearly the whole period of her liberty 
at Wittenberg, and Luther, with the practical decision of 
character which distinguished him, suddenly resolved to 
put the most effectual stop to rumours which his enemies 
doubtless were delighted to circulate. On the evening of 
IS June, 1525, ^^ntliout consulting his friends, he invited 
to supper Pomeranius, Lucas Cranach, and Apellus. and 
had the marrisge ceremony performed.' It took his 
followers completely by surprise; many of them dis- 
approved of it, and Justus Jonas, in communicating the 
Jact to Spalatin, characterises it as a startling event, and 
e\'idently feels that his correspondent will require the most 
incontrovertible evidence of the fact, when he declares 
that he himself had been present and had seen the bride- 
groom in the marriage bed.* If the portraits after Lucas 



1 SpalAtiB. aU npL 

■ Sp«Ullo. um. 1S34. 

■ UaluahihoD to Cwserarlua [ap. Ua^ori DiM«rt. do Cull. Lathaii cofljaga, 
pp. 3A-S).—MduiebtlK>i] can only lagj^t thatltwaa a myslorioas net of ProTidence. 
— "bW cotn mb oegotio tottwue oJiqaid occnltl et quldcUm dmolo* nibwt, da 
qoo DM cortoat qtuaton nOQ <]«cet."~Tlio wtiol« lettor la ilngalvl^ apologetic In 
tuiaoe. 

• Spalatin. um. 1S2S. 

l^omaraaio*, a pdeil of Wltt«tiberg. in writing to Spalatin, ^i-m m the r«aw>ii of 
LnttMr'amBrriags— "Uallgnabunacffoall nt DooL Uartlnun iiupQnto Bamt eon- 
Junz " i aod Lollier, In a lolt«i to ih* nme. admiu thia cTm mora clUtlncUj — "Oa 
obrimxl IsUnMiilSbiii n* cvn OatbMl&a Bonoo." That hia ftotlon wa* not g«ne- 
rallj approved tj hU frl«Ddtl**ppw«Dl from bin uldiig UlchacI Stiold topm; tlut 
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Cranach f5i\'en in Mayer's Dissertation on Catharine be 
faithiiil likenesses, it was scarcely the beauty of his bride 
that led Lutlier to take this step, for her features seera 
rather AfVican than European.* < 

When leather had once decided for liimself on the 
propriety of sacerdotal marriage, he was not likely to stop 
half-way. Some of the reformers were disposed to adopt 

hb B«« tlb ra*; iuetlf; blm— ■■ Nkm r«b«iQentar IrrltttntDr MplnitM, ailun tnt« 
DMtm.'* — Spftlatin. obi aap. 

Tba,t mrpiUt ahontd bare bMa aroiued to aiDguUr. when he had >]r«*d7 pro- 
eUiia«d the moat extr«ni« view* la favouT of uiatilmuii)'. An aarlj aa 1522 b« 
livered hl» tamoiM "Snrmo >Ii> Malrlmonio." In whicli liv onjolns ll In t)i« atrietcM 
nnpr ai a dotj Incumbent npoa all. Thai. In connltlDflnir; the linpodtntwiW t4 
'■narriago, he treats of vovi, oouaerniag whioh he ujfs : "fiin votum admlmaa 
vldeadom tibl est, nt «uprn memonivS. nam trltmi evlratomin gooeribui com] 
tundarto, qua ooojngfo aileniit D«i]*, obi to In allfjuo Ucorsm noo nOD 
TOtam Totclndaa, motiaiticcii ilnnoru oportot ; tnoiquo nil natoralam aoclstD 
to matrimonii lege."— P. i. c. 9 {0pp. Ed. Vuitomborg. V. l'i\). To ihU maat b» 
addud his decidetl opinEooM on tUa nnbjocc of conjugal righti. aa dereloped in tb* 
weLI-koo*n jiansage vhlch has excited eo much an hiiad version, ami which, It we mn 
to Interpret it litaratly. conTeyi a doctrine nhich sounds lo strangely as the ptvccfit 
ot n teacher ot morulitj. In ttenting oF the causes of divorce, be remarks ; " Twrtla 
rktio out, nbi alMr alieri sbm subduxerlt. ut ilehiliim bPiieroleDli.'im penolver« aoUt, 
ant habitflio cum renuerit. Itepcriiintur enlm loterdum adeo pertlnacM QXor«a, qui 
Mlani tl deoies in libidlnem prnlabentnr maiitl pro sua duritla DOn cuTarenl. Hlo 
opoituDum est at maritus dicat ' Si tu nalueris, alia volet.' Si domina nolit, advcoiat 
anollla, Ita tamen ot antea Iterum et terllo uxomm ifltrioncnt mnritm, ct conim kHia 
ejoa Mlam iiertSnucUtn detc(;al, ut publico ot anto oonii;H>ctuis eootoaini, dnritla ap^u 
ot agno*catur el reprohendatur. Si turn ronoat, rcpudia «tam, ot lu vloam VuM 
Kiitdr •urroga. Assuorl regis eiemplo " (Ibid, p. 123). 

Odd aanatiiBion at leant can aatelj be drawn from this, that tho roomllty of tlia 
■^ bad imprMiod Lothor with the belief that the Mlt-rettralnt of ohbiCdly waa 
impoiialbln. 

That the OathollCB ahoold make themsGlves merry over the marrlnf;a of the Hpoa- 
tate monk and nun wa* to be expected, xnd ,I<]rcme Bmser did not think It beacatfa 
blm to write nii opithalamlum on the wedding ot his former trlcnd. of which the 
following aaay be takoo aa ■ ipeoimen — 

Ad Prlupum Liuupsucennm 
Venemmur, ot Silennm 
Bacchomque cum Venere 

cnm jubilo. 
8cpU cluuRtri disslpauuB, 
Sacra viua compllamus 
EumptUB undc scppetat 
cum jubilo. 
MaTeri DUwrt. p. 22. 23. 
I Maj«ri d« Cath. Lath. Donjng. Diuert. 4lo, ilsrabiirt^, 1703. Oraoach, 
bav# *oen, was one of the three witnessec present at the niurrtogB. 
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the principles of the early Church, and, while permitting 
married priests to officiate, denied to them the right to 
marry a second time or to espouse any but virgins, declar- 

. ing all {ligami worthy of death and calUng upon the people 

^ho drive them out. Against these Luther, in 1528, took 

^up the cudgels vigorously, arguing the qiiestion in all its 
bearings, and arriWng at the conclusion that only bigamists 
^vc^e to be shunned or deemed unworthy of holy orders-' 
Yet at the same time his thoroughly practical mind pre- 
vented him from losing sight of some of the evils irtsepar- 
able from the revolution which he had viTought in an 
institution so deeply affecting daily life as monasticism. 
s late as \54A, in a letter to Spalatin, while congratulat- 
ing him on tJie desire expressed by some nuns to leave 

I their consent, he cautions them not to do so unless they 
have a certainty or at least a speedy prospect of marriage. 
He complains of the number of such cases ui which he 

I had been obliged to support the fugitives, and he con- 
cludes by declaring that old women who had no chance 

, of finding husbands had much better remain in their 

Lcloistere.* 

B It is not difficult to explain why there was so ready 
and getieral an acquiescence in the abrogation of a rule 
established by the veneration of so many centuries. Not 
only had the doctrines of the reformers taken a deep and 
firm hold of the popular heart throughout Germany, 
destroying the reverence for tradition and antiquity, and 
releasing the human mind from the crushing obligation of 
bhnd obedience, but there were other motives, natural if 
not particularly creditable. The ecclesiastical foundations 
had long neglected the duties of charity, hospitality, and 
education, on M-hich were grounded their claims to their 
broad lands and rich revenues. While, tlierefore, the 

t Uttinl 0pp. (Jmw. \Mi\ T. 1. ta\. 4M-fiOO. 

> SopsWawai ^n. K. Lntberi No. 312 lUala, 1T031. ^^ 
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temporal princes might be delighted with the opportunity 
of secularising and seizing the Church possessions, the 
people might rca.soiiably hope that the increase of their 
rulers' wealth would alleviate their own burdens, as vrcH 
OS release them from the direct oppression which many of 
them suffered from the religioas establishments. Even 
more potential was the disgust everj-where felt for the 
flagrant immorality of the priesthood. The dread experi- 
enced by every husband and father lest wife and daughter 
might at any moment fall victims to the lust of those 
who had every opp<irtunity for the gratification of unholy 
passions led them to welcome the change, in the hope that 
it would result in restoring decency and virtue to a class 
which had long seemed to regard its sacred character as the 
shield and instmment of crime. 

The moral character of the clergy, indeed, had not 
improved during the busy and eventful years which 
marked the first quarter of the sixteenth century. There 
is a curious Httlc tract, printed in Cologne in 1505. with 
the approbation of the faculty, which is directed against 
concubinage in general, but particularly against that of the 
priests. Its laborious accumulation of authorities to prove 
tliat licentiou-sness is a sin is abundant evidence of the 
existing demoralisation, while the practices which it com- 
bats, of guilty ecclesiastics granting absolution to each 
otlier and mutually dispensing themselves from confession, 
show how easily the safeguards with which the Church 
had sought to surround her ministers were eluded.' The 
d^adation of the priesthood, indeed, can readily be 
measured when, in the little town of Hof, in the Vogtiand, 
three priests could be found defiling the sacredness of Ash 
Wednesday by fiercely fighting over a courtesan in a house 

< AvlMmentam do CoDCablnarils dod absolvendls, 4li>, IG05. — The author dovotM 
a long argument to prove Ibat incontinence in a prieat ia worse than homicide. Hia 
coDclnsion is "Omnia taoerdoG fornicando «Et aaorilegiia etperjimai ot graiiaa 
totieiia qnotleoB peocal qium ai bominvm occtdat." 



k. 
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of ill-fame ; ' or when Leu X., iu a feeble effort at reform, 
was obliged to argue tliat systematic licentiousness was not 
rendered excusable because its prevalence amounted to a 
custom, or because it was openly tolerated by those whose 
duty was to repress it.' In fact, a clause in the Concordat 
with Francis I. in 1510, renewing and enhancing the former 
punishments for public concubinage, would aIraos~t justify 
the presumption that the principal result of the rule of 
celibacy was to aflbrd to the officials a regular revenue 
derived from tJie sale of licences to sin * — the old abuse, 
which rises before us in every age &om the time of 
Damtani and Hildebrand. and which, since John XXII. 
had framed the tariil of absolutions for crime known as 
the " Taxes of the Penitentiarj'," had the authority of 
tlie papacy itself to justify it In the oldest form in which 
this has reached us, issued by Benedict XII. in 133A, abso- 
lution and dispensation for a concubinary priest is rated at 
only iour gros tournois, or less than half a florin, and the 
same price is named for the absolution of one who has 
been suspended for adultery. In a somewhat later tax- 
list, dispensation for the son of a priest to be admitted to 
orders and preferment is rated at twelve groSt but if he 
desired a bishopric, it cost thirty.* It is no wonder that 

> WtdcmBii. CbroQ. Curlv aoD. I'iOt'. 

* NcqiM inperiorau tolcmitlii, aeu pn^a conmeludo, qtue potJDE compteU 
, ft mnlUtndiiis peocantlutD. litlava <iuvllb«t vxoiiMtIo ei» ftUqao modo 

■nCriitMvr.— OoiicU. I^u^nn. V, rod. 1G14 Scu. ix. 

■ (jnik Ttfo lo (jiitbrnujaai rDKionlboM nocnuUi juiiBdlotJoiKim ecclMiMlloAra 
IwteDtM, p«coolario« •luoto* a ooocubiiiBriia petoipore Don eiabucnot, patieoua 
•Mia loli IddiUte (Oidnoeiv.— OODcll. Lat«r»n. V. ano. l&ld Ssiii. XI.— Cf. Comal. 
Agtfpp. DtVutlUlo S<:iunt. clxlv.— Agilppa evtniMtai** that It «ra«a commoiilliiag 
lerbUwp* to mU I« woman nhoxobiubands wereabcamtba tight U) oommlt adulMr; 
wftbont tlB. 

* P. 0«ciia«, Dlo UtMto Tasrolle der apoat. Pdaltentlftria (Arohi* t<lr Llteracur- 
■Bd-fUrabeDgMoUcbte, Bd. v. pp. 3S7, 330),— TaD|[l. Daa Tkxwe««n dot pdpntllotiaB 
KkMld, HUtheiloDgea d«H Iiutllutt tiir Oe*i«mlQblioh« QwobiobttloractiaDg, 
Bd. XOL, pp. i9, VJ. 

Tbw«priew*«r«iliapljfor(lial«tten; Uierowsre oUi«r foa whlcb Inonutd 
ocW coo«M«ffiblj, and wboa tin bad b«eo ooiuiiiitt«d tbeni wore pMaaiai? 
at tbe dUoiction of th« pa^al [-cuStcctiarion, 
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reforming bishops and councils found their effbrts baffled 
when the only result was to increase the revenues of the 
papal chancery by stimulating the demand for its inter- 
icrcrice. 

That no concealment was thought necessarj', and that 
seiLsual indulgence was not deemed derogatory in any way 
to the character of a Christian prelate, may be rea-sonably 
deduced from the panegyric of Gerard of Nimeguen on 
Philip of Burgundy, grand-uncle of Charles V„ a learned 
and accomplished man, who filled the important see of 
Utrecht from 1517toI524. Gerard alludes to the amon>us 
propensities and promiscuous intrigues of his patron with- 
out reserve, and as his book was dedicated to the Areh- 
dudicss Margaret, sister of Cliarles V., it is evident that he 
did not feel liis remarks to be defamatory. The good pre- 
late, too, no doubt represented the convictions of a large 
portion of his class, when he was wont to smile at those 
who urged the propriety of ccUbacy, and to declare his 
belief in the impossibility of clia.stity among men who, hke 
the clergy, were pampered with higli lining and tempted 
by indolence. Those who professed to keep their vows 
inviolate he denounced as hypocrites of the worst descrip- 
tion, and he deemed them far worse than their brethren 
who sought to avoid unnecessary scandal by decently 
keeping their concubines at home.' 

Even tliis reticence, however, was considered unneces- 
sary by a large portion of tlie clergy. In 1512, the Bishop 
of llatisbon issued a series of canons in which, after quoting 
the Basilian r^ulatious, he adds that many of his eccle- 
siastics maintain their concubines so openly that it would 
appear as though they saw neither sin nor scandal in such 
conduct, and that their evil example was the eflRcient cause 
of corrupting the faithful.' In Switzerland the same abuses 



1 Gersnii tloviomagi ChJliiipiiH Burgundaa (Matbici Annleet. 1. 330). 
) SlAtut. Synod. J(i»u. Uplic l-Uttliiion. add. 1612 (Uftrttheim VI. 8S). 
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were quite as prevalent, if we may believe a memorial 
prcKentcd, iit 1.533. by the cllbcens of Lausanne, complain- 
ing of the conduct of their clergy. They rebuked the in- 
coDtinence of the priests, whose numerous children were 
accustomed to earn a living by beggary in the streets, but 
the canons were the subjects of their especial objurgation. 
The dean of the chapter had defied an excommunication 
launched at him for buying a house near the church in 
which to keep his mistress ; others of the cAnons had taken 
to themselves the wives of citizens and refused to give them 
up ; but the quaintest grievance of whicii tlicy had been 
guilty was the injury which their competition inflicted on 
tlic pubhe brothel of the town.' What was the condition 
of clerical moraUty in Italy may be gathered from the 
stories of Bishop BandcHo, who, as a Dominican and a 
prelate, may fairly be deemed to represent the tone of the 
thinking and educated classes of society. The cynical 
levity with which he narrates scandalous tales about monks 
and priests shows tliat in the public mind sacerdotal im- 
^jnorality was rt^pmled almost as a matter of course.* 
^ft The powerfiil influence of all this on the progress of the 
^Btcforniation was freely admitted by the authorities of the 
^Church. When the legate Campeggio was sent to Gennany 
to check the spread of heresy, in his reformatory edict 
I issued at Ratisbon in 1524 he declared that the eflbrts of 
the Lutherans had no little justification in the detestable 
morals and lives of the clergy, and this is confirmed by hi.s 
I unsparing denunciation of their licentiousness, drunkenness, 
uurels, and tavern-haunting ; their traffic in absolution 



^ni 



I Art. ISe ■* ItMH. HkU, Nona niMi p1«igtilana d'anootu ohuiotnei qui nono glMat 
oAtoe bordeaa d« U rille. car U ^ «ii a qui le ticao«(it en lonri rouiotia, priTfm«att 
pout WM ««iiMi*."— Qaetad from « conUimponTj US. by Abnbm Rochat In hia 
" III««lTC <)• 1» RttoraiMlm <l« U SuUm," T. 1. |x mlii.-r. <0«ii»*o, 1M7.) Ao- 
oafdliigtoCbraellMAgTi|i(a,th*Baiiun prelaUudwtTod artfalunnaM fi«ai tUi 
aoaioe; Uw rigtil to kM|i deflnlU nnmbtn o[ iirampeU In tiit pabtto btolkili tuiag 
funitiaiuA aM bt— «a Umb.— D« VanluM ScltBt. c lit*. 

* SM,forlMUDOfcKo*eU«, P, iir.Not.lvL 
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for enormous offences ; their unclerical habits and hideous 
blasphemy ; their indulgence in incantations and dabbling 
in witehcraft,' Very significant is his declaration tliat th^f 
canonical punishments shall be inflicted on concubinary" 
priests, in spite of all custom to the contrary or all con^U 
nivancc on the part of the prelates.* ^M 

How little, indeed, licentious ecclesiastics might rea- 
sonably dread the canonical punishments is illustrated in | 
the report, by the celebrated jurisconsult Grillandus. of a 
case which came before him while he was auditor of the 

1 fMormt. Oleri 0«rmftt] (Harttheim VL IB8).— " Rkiio ptvditlMlnani buiMta 
I {Mmm liabulKua occ«BfonDiii, partim > perditU muribui et vlu oleiicorani" 



Thera wtn no lornplB In oonteMing thin fact by thoie who spoke anthorttatlvelj 
for the Ckthollo Church, aiid li long nonttiiaed to be Kllegeil as the cbbk of the itnb* 
bonmons of tbo heretic*. Thus the Bishop of Cooslance. in Ibe canon* of hU SjDOd 
of 1667—" Batolo eUiim memorcs. damnalam et 'Jelorlaudam clert vltam hutc Bftlo 
In quo, proh dolor I vommnr. niajuri ex pkrte aomun pnuhginse . . . OmneGnpicDtM 
psrlLlqna rlrl aoatiSmi sunUntia hoo asfcmnt, hooqno efflagitant pecilDs, at prin* 
olenu MN)lMUrom<)nn minlMii sa dootona b tKib tordibua rcpurgenlur, iiuani ull* 
onm adTCTMriin nontrli do dootrina oonoordia expectari tiueat." An<l theo. att«r 
dMcriblng la the itronKoit tctms llic vlcea of tliu clergy and their unwIllingneM Ia 
roform, ha addn, "Qub aane luoruia tiiipilndo. vcbouienter et tantopere impciltl 
popali nntmos olTetidit utiubiode mngia magiaque acatholicanoatra rcligioDe alieaior 
cffiolatnr. atque eaoerdntluiu una cum loccldolibuB dootriBam jnxtn at^iao dooloret, 
exoor«tar, dirlS'iae devovcnl: Itn ut protlnaH ad iiuumvig sectkni dericere polliu 
paratuH lit qaain quod ad flodcBlam ^nxlira vallt." — 8;nod. Constant. »nn. IS67 
(HarixtielinVTI. iSE). 

Plua V. himaetf did not hcaitain to adopt the name view. In an epictle luldrouod 
to the abbots and prion of tho diouoio at Krcjriiogen, In IbST, he aayo — " Com nobis. 
oniD ipsi oogitaiiiii& qoiB res mutoriam prinbunrit tot lADli«<|iie peKtlfetiii hnrreaiboB 
. . . lanti mall oauuim prnclpae falBse jniUcamnR oomiplos pritlatoruin mote*, 'tiii 
. -. . aandaniqiio ilvondl lioantSam lia, luiboi priporaiit pormitlentos et eiemplo oo« 
•no aorrumpentci, maximum apud taicos odium contemptioriem et invidinm con 
Immnrlto oontnuemnl '' (Hattibelm VII. 6S8|, 

) Kvformnt. Oleri Germao cap, xv. — Bo when, la 1531, Conrad, I BUhop of Won- 
burfc, linQed a mandalu tor the r«formatioQ of his olsrgj, tie dnscribed them b« toe 
the moit part abatxloned to gluttony, driiiikennefiH, ganibUng, quntrelllDg. and loat. 
— Mondat. pro Hafortoul. Cleri. (Oropp, Script. Iter. Wlcceburg. t. 2^6]. -Id ISOfi 
the Bishop of BamboTK. in complaining of hi» olergy, thovi at how little reapect 
waa babitanJlj' paid to the incciisanl repatition of the csnoDs.— " Condolenter r«feil- 
mui vilAin et boneatatom dericalem adeo apud quamplurea noBtrsinm oiTtlAtia et 
iUmmmm olwloM Wte obxmbralsm nt vii Inter clerioos et iaycos disorineo habea- 
tor : at Ipw alatnta tioitn iTDodalia in ipsontm clerlcorum cordiba* obliterala et a 
ploribot non tIh ant petleota nlipetidantor : nnllam propter noatcan, qnam 
baoleniu pli paatorii more tolleraTlmaa patientlan, oaplentea •mandatloDeia." — 
{Harlxbeim VI. 66.) 
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Papal Vicar in Rome. A Spanish priest and doctor of 
canon taw. residing in the Christian capital, became en- 
amoured of several young nuns at once, and endeavoured 
to seduce them by teaching them that, as they and he 
were alike spouses of Christ, carnal affection between them 
was their duty. Failing in this, he sought to compel the 
assistance of God in his designs, and, being a man of 
literary culture^ he composed a number of prayers of 
sngular obscenity, and bribed various ignorant priests to 
recite them amid the ineffable mysteries of the Mass, 
hoping thus to obtain the aid of Heaven in overcoming the 
chastity of his intended \ictims. At length he chaiieed to 
offer one of these prayers to a priest of somewhat better 
character, who was s-ufficiently shocked by it to communi- 
cate with the authorities. Bn)ugbt before Grillandus, the 
guilty Spaniard sought to justify himself by alleging 
various Scriptural texts, but upon being warned that such 
a defence would subject him to a prosecution for heresy, 
he recanted and acknowledged his errors. For this com- 
plicated minghng of lust and sacrilege his only punishment 
was a short banishment from Rome.' When the papal 
court set such an example, what was to be expected of 
less enlightened regions ? 

How keenly tlicse evils were felt by the people, and 
how instinctively they were referred to the rule of celit»acy 
as to their proper origin, is shown by an incidental allusion 
in the formula of complaint laid before the Pope by the 
Imperial Diet held at Niimberg early in 1522, before the 
heresy of priestly marriage had spread beyond the vicinity 
of Wittenberg. The diet, in recounting the eWls arising 
from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction which allowed clerical 
offenders to enjoy \irtual immunity, adduced, among other 
grievances, the Uccnce afforded to those who, dcbjirrcd by 
Uie canons from marriage, abandoned themselves night 

I GrlllttBdt Tract, da fionllogllx Qnawt. xvil. No. I. 
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and day to attempts upon the \irtue of the wives and 
daughters of the laity, sometimes gaining their ends by 
flattery and presents, and sometimes taking advantage o£ 
the opportunities offered by the confessional. It was not 
unconunon, indeed, for women to be openly carried off by 
their priests, while their husbands and fathers were 
threatened with vengeance if they should attempt 
recover them. As regards the sale to ecclesiastics of 
licences to indulge in habitual lust, the diet declaretl it to 
be a re^fular and settled matter, reduced to the fonn of an 
annual tax, which in most dioceses was exacted of all the 
clergy without exception, so that when those who per- 
chance lived chastely demurred at the payment, they were 
told that the bishop must have the money, and that after 
it was handed over they might take their choice whether 
to keep concubines or not' In the face of this condition 
of ecclesiastical morality, it required some ohtuseness for 
Adrian VT. to compare Luther to Mahomet, the one seek- 
ing to atti-act to his party the carnal-minded by pennittiiig 
marriage, even as the other liad es-tablished polygamy,* 
and, hirther, to abuse tiim for uniting the ministers of 
Christ with the vilest harlots.' 

P Among the diverse opinions of existing evils and tiieir 
remedy, it is interesting to see what was the view of tlie 
subject taken by those ecclesiastics whose purity of life 
removed them from all temptation to indulgence, and who 
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I tiraTBmin. Otdio. Imperii cap. zxi., Ivii., Iex. (Goldnit. 1. 404.) 

WbcD auch complaiDts were niada b)' the tilgbMl BUlhoriL; in the eapire. tl la 
not diScnil to und«riund lh« reuODs nhtoh led the scnale ot Niirnberg— whiob 
oit; hud not jM embnced the BefonoKtion — to deprive; in lFi34, tlje Domlnlcaiia 
and Ftaoulacftiia of the aupei in tec deuce and vUitatioD of the Dims o( fit. Ciitliarioa 
and HI. CIbjo ; noiido we seed Spalaiiti'ii maliciDUH (niggcslioc — " conk et vidtatioiiav 
p«Dn diicrom corrupt ion g." — Spalnlin. Annal, &nn. ir>24. 

1 Adriani PP VI. Instnictio data Fr L'hciegalP, Nov. 2E, 1533 [Le PUl, HODn< 
nient. CoDcSI. Tiidect. II. 14(3). 

1 Adriani PP. VI. Breve ad Prid. StLSon. (Lntberi 0pp. T. n. fol. £4Sb Le Plat, 
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yet were not personally interested in upholding the gigantic 
but decaying structure of sacerdotalism. Of these men 
rasmus may be taken as the representative. His opinion 
on all the questions of the day was too eagerly desired for 
him to escape the necessity of pronouncing his verdict on 
the innovation portended by tlie one or two marriages 
which took place near Wittenberg in 1521, and accordingly, 
in 15*22, from his retreat in Basle he issued a short disserta- 
tion on the subject, which, although addressed merely to 
Bishop Christopher of that city, was evidently intended 
for a European audience. In this essay, after sketching 
the rise of ceUbacy and attributing it to the purity and 
fervour of the early Christians, he proceeds to depict the 
altered condition of the Church. Among the itmumerable 
multitude of priests who crowd the monasteries, the 
chapters, and the parishes, he declares that there are few 
indeed whose lives are pure, even as respects open and 
avowed concubinage, without penetrating into the mys- 
teries of secret intrigue. As, therefore, there is no Scrip- 
tural injunction of celibacy, he concludes that, however 
desirable it might be to have ministers free from the cares 
of marriage and devoting themselves solely to the service 
of God, yet, since it seems impossible to conquer the 
rebellious flesh, it would be better to allow those who 
cannot control themselves to have ^sives with whom they 
could live in virtuous peace, bringing up their children in 
the fear of God. and earning the respect of tlieir flocks. 
No more startling evidence, indeed, of the demoralisation 
of the period could be given tlian the cautious fear which 
Srasraus expresses lesi. such a change should be opposed 
by the episcopal ofliciaLs, who would object to the diminu- 
tion of their unhallowed gains levied on the concubines of 
tlie clcrgj'.' 

I KnwBil Lib. ZXJCI. Bidat. 49. 

NoiwlthiUmdldft the tmtcmaa. popalarlj attriboMd to Bnamiia. on the oooulon 
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Wlien such was tlie condition of ecclesiastical morality, 
and such were the opinions of all except those directly 
interested in upholding the old order of things, it is no 
wonder if the people were disposed to look with favour on 
the maiTiage of their pastors, and if the rejection of celibacy 
gave a fresh impetus to the cause of Lutheranism. In the 
early days of all sects, it is only those of ardent faith and 
pure zeal who are likely to embrace a new belief, with all 
the attendant risks of persecution and contumely. The 
laxity of life allowed to the Catholic clergy would attract to 
its ranks and retain those whose aim was sensual indulgence. 
Thus necessarily the reformers who married would present 
for contrast regular and chaste lives and well-ordered 
households, purified by the dread of the ever-impending 
troubles to which the accident of a day might at any time ■ 
expose them. The comparison thus was in e^'ery way 
favourable to the new ideas, and they flourislied accord- 
ingly- 

Nor, perhaps, were the worldly inducements to wliich 
1 have before alluded less powerful in their own way In 
ad\'ancing the cause. Shortly before Luther's marriage, 
whatever influence was derivable from an aristocratic _ 
example was obtained when the Baron of Heydeck, a | 
knight of the Teutonic Order, renomiced his vows and 
publicly espoused a nun of Ligny.* This may possibly ■ 

bo a ec-modj, neoiiig lUat it rusulleil id a morrisge — he oonlisued lo raEte hlii voice 
in farouT of ubolSglitfi); tli« rule of ofllltmc^. Thus he nrilua. in Outober 1C25. 
" Veb«iuool«r laado cuIlbftCurn, *od ul nuno liabet Hacerdatum nc monuoboram vita, 
pntMrtIm npad 0«nniiDOii, pmlnrot iiidu1|{ar] renediuiD maUimoiiU '' (Lib. xviti. 
Kplit. &). And ngBJn, lo \yjS, "JCgo oeo lacerdocibuB purmltto ouajugium, n«a 
moDoaliia reluio votn, oe id fiat ei &uatiiriUkte Poclificum, ail ledilioutioiium ooclenai 
Don luldeitrualioDem. ... Id piimis oplanilum esset BUce:i!ote9 el mooAobos c&itli- 
UUim BC iMrlaalein vilnm umpleolt. Nunc lebua adeo oontoiDiDalia. foitEsae leviu* 
mMlum oral oUgendum " (t.ib. xviii. Ejjiat. 4). 

Yet, In hU " Liber de AmnbiU Eaolesix Concoidla." wrlttea in 1S33 intbe hopo 
of roanltlDg Uie »evered Cbucoh. nliile awulting tbe promised geneial oonooU which 
wu lo roooDcil« *ll thing*. Enuuiua did nol beilute lu give utteiance to tbe opinion 
l)i»t tbono who lell away In heiei; or even mUsid were woii>e Ihao thoae wbo lived 
Impure!}' Id tbe true faith. 

1 Spnlatio. Aonal. kun, ICaS. 
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jbave encouraged his superior, Albert of Brandenburg, 
iGrand Master of the Order, to execute his remarkably suc- 
cessful coup d'^tAt, in chan^ng liis religion and seizing the 
estates of the order, thus practically founding the state 
which chance and talent have exalted until it has been able 
to realise the dream of a united Germany. The liberty 
of marriage which he thus assumed was soon turned to 
account in his advantageous alliance with Frederic, King 
of Denmark, whose daughter Dorothea he espoused, the 
Bishop of Szamland otficiating as his proxy, and the actual 
marriage being celebrated 14 Jtme, 1526.' 

Luther may reasonably be held excusable for counselling 
and aiding a transaction which lent such incalculable 
litrcngth to the struggling cause of the Reformation, and 
it is not to be wondered at if he endeavoured to follow it 
up with another of a similar character. The nephew of 
the Duke of Prussia, also named Albert of Brandenburg, 
occupied the highest place in the Teutonic hierarchy, as 
Archbishop both of Muiiiz and Magdeburg, in the latter 
of which powerful sees the Lutheran heresies had taken 
deep root Luther sought to induce the archbishop to 
follow his uncle's example ; to take possession in his own 
right of the Magdeburg territories, and to transmit them 
to the posterity with which Heaven could not fail to bless 
his prospective niarriage — a scheme which met the warm 
approbation of the leading nobles of the diocese. Albert 
thought seriously of the project, especially as the Peasants' 
War then raging was directed particularly against the 
lands of the Church, but he finally abandoned it, and his 
flock had to work out tlieir reformation without his assis- 

Itance.* 
Perhaps some plans of territorial aggrandisement may 
> HoDko Append, md Ciillit. p. SSfi.— fiemrll Rernui Mogont. Ub. v. [ScrlpC 
K«r. MoguBt. I. 8U1, SS9). A* Albert, tboutrb rdmatc ot Germniiy, wm onljr thiny- 
flv« or (ii jt»n o( agtb til* [iTOpOttUoo «u not mi uarcBioiuiblc one. 
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have stimulated the zeal of tlic Count of Embdcn, who 
boasted that he had assisted and encouraged the marriage 
of no fewer than five hundred monks and nuns ;' yet the 
process of seculari^iing the monastic foundations was in 
many places by no means sudden or violent Thus, when 
the Abbot of llgenthal in Saxony died in 1526, the Elector 
Jolm simply forbade the electiuii of a successor, and placed 
the abbey in cliargc of a prefect, while the remaining 
monks were hberally supplied until they one after another 
died out;* and in 1529. when Philip, Count of Waldeck, 
took possession of the ancient monastery of liainschcidt, 
he caused all the monks to be supported during life.' 



Through all this period the hope had never been 
abandoned of such an arrangement as would prevent an 
irrevocable separation in the Church. Moderate and 
temperate men on botli sides were ready to make such 
concessions of form as would enable Christendom to re- 
main united, as the great \ital trutlis on which all were 
agreed so far outweighed the points of di\'ergence. 
Whether these hopes were well or ill founded was to be 
determined at the Diet of Augsburg, to which, in June 
1580, both parties were siunmoned for the purpose of 
submitting their difTerences to the Emperor. Charles 
came to Germany in tlie full flush of Ids recent extraor- 
dinary triumphs, the most powerful prince since the days 
of Charlemagne. Europe was at length at peace, even the 
Turk only looming in the East as a probable, not as an 
existing, enemy. But Charles, newly crowned at Bologna, 
came ostensibly as the steadfast ally of the Pope, and 
Clement VII. had not the slightest intention of renouncing 
the traditional and imprescriptible rights of the Holy See. 
The CathoUc princes of Germany, too, had their grounds 

I SpDlalin. AmuL ann. 1620. 
* Thommil Chron. I'oldlccQS. 
3 CUnm. WalJocMosa (HaJmll CoUtct. UoaataencL eSl). 
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of private quarrel witli their Protestant peers, and. holding 
an unquestioned majority, were not disposed to abandon 
their position. The Protestant princes, on the other hand, 
were firm in their new-found faith, and. however disposed 
to avert tlie threatened storm by the sacrifice of non- 
essentials, their convictions were too strong for them to 
retrace the steps which they had taken during so many 
long and weary years. It is evident that, with sueh 
materials on citlier side, no reunion was probable ; and, 
even had an accommodation on points of doctrine beeti 
possible, there was one subject wliich scarcely seemed to 
admit of satisfactory compromise. In the states of the 
reform the downfall of monachism had placed in the hands 
of the temporal pciwers large bodies of seqiicstratc-d abbey 
Unds. To the Catholic it was sacrilege to leave these in 
the hands of the spoiler ; the Protestant would not willingly 
give up the spoil. 
^K The contest was opened by the Protestants submitting 
^^ statement of their beUef. diWded into two parts, the one 
I devoted to pointji of faith, the other to matters of practice. 
Prepared principally by Melanchthon, it presents their 
■ienets in the mildest and least objectionable fonn, and 
^becoming the recognised standard of their creed. It has 
I attained a world-wide renown under the name of the 
Confession of Augsburg. The questions of celibacy and 
monastic vows were ably and temperately argued ; their 
I post-scriptural origin was shown, and the reasons which 
induced the reformers to reject them were placed in a Uglit 
as little oifensive as possible.' At first a counter-state- 
ment was anticipated from the Catholics, and negotiations 
were expected to be carried on by a comparison of the two, 
but they took higher ground, and contented themselves with 

1 CoDtoM. AD((ut«i)n p. II. Art. IL, rt. 

In hl» ApoloffT for tlie Aagatmrg CoafoHloB. howovtr, ov«ii the ooldnoa of 
tW«bweliUio«i u wann«d In dcaoribtDg tbo tildeoD* UceQUoantM Mnsixl bf the Uw 
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drawing up r refutation of the Confession. The Emperor 
was finn. His aspirations for the universal monarchy, 
which ever eluded his grasp, did not comport with 
encouraging independence of thought and freedom of 
religious belief. In his theory, imiformity of religion was 
a necessary element of llie political system which was to 
make him sovereign of Europe, and he would listen to no 
compromise. Me was inclined to summary measures, but 
the Catholic princes were hardly prepared for the con.sc- 
quences of an immediate rupture, and, after a threatening 
interval, another effort was made to effect a reconciliation. 
Conferences between the leading theologians on both sides 
took place, and tlie Lutherans, warned of their danger, 
were more disjHwed than ever to make concessions and to 
accept such terms as the stronger party were willing to 
oflTer them. At length, on the 8th of September, the draft 
of a proposed plan of accord was laid before the Diet. In 
this the points in dispute were referred to that future 
(Ecumenic council which had so long been demanded as 
the panacea for all ecclesiastical ills, and \Fhich, after more 
than thirty years of continued expectation, was destined to 
fail so miserably in reconciling difiiciilties. Such monas- 
teries as had not been destroyed were to be maintained in 
the exercise of the customary rites and observances of rdi- 
gion. Abbots and communities who had been ejected were 
to be allowed to return ; and all religious houses which bad 
been emptied of their occupants were to be placed in the 
hand.s of officers appointed by the Emperor, who were to 
administer their possessions until the future council should 
decide upon all the points relating to monachism ; the 
Protestants thus relieving themselves of the accusation 
that they were actuated by motives of worldly gain. 
Similar proposals were made with regard to communion in 
the two elements and clerical marriage. These were left 
as open questions for the council to settle, while a phrase 
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4a doubtful import subjected them in the meantime to Uw 
governments of the several states.' Tlie voncesstuiis in 
this project, however, tliougft tlicy might suit the views of 
the temperate doctors and princes in Germany, and though 
even the Roman Curia might be willing to grant them in 
order to save its threatened temporal power over the 
Teutonic states, did not suit the policy of Charles, who 
regarded the Church as simply one of the instruments with 
which lie was to build up his universal empire.* It was 
not difhcult for him, therefore, to bring to naught all such 
schemes of conciliation. The restoration of all abbots and 

Bftonks was ordered ; res-titutioii of Church lands was com- 
manded, or tiietr delivery to the Kmperor, to be held until 
the assembling of the future council ; and when the Diet 
adjourned, Charles issued a decree enjoining on all married 
priests to abstain from their wives, to eject tltem, and to 
seek absolution from their ordinaries.' 

K The threatening aspect of affairs warned the Protestant 

princes that no time was to be lost in making provision for 
mutual defence, and ere the year was out the famous 

■.eague of Schmalkalden enabled them to present a united 
iTOnt to the powers which they had virtually defied. Into 
the political history of that eventfbl time it is not my 
proi-ince to enter. SuiTice it to say that they were able to 
maintain their position, and in their own states to oppose 
the reactionary movement which at times seemed to be 
on tl>c point of destmying all that had lieen accomplished. 
In Uiis tJieir task was complicated by the extravagances 
of those whose enthusiasm, unbalanced by reason, carried 
them beyond restraint If Luther had found it no easy 
task to break the chains which for so many ages had kept 

• DaUborai. da Coacordla Me. c. 111., t. (Ooldut t. G09}. 

■ Sm LeUM ot B*f|t«tiraib U> KtrndOj. trom Simuow, lant 14, 184) (Cut- 
vrlfht'i Homolr of Borgonroth, LoDdoo. ISTO, p. 111). 

* SsDWni. CuoU v. 1 6 (Ibid. I. 610).— KMoripu CatoK V. | 5 (n>l<l. III. S13). 
Htek*. Aptictid. Ml Ckliit. pp. SK-t. 
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in check the spirit of free inquiry, he discovered that it was 
impossible to control that spirit once let loose ; and the 
wild excesses of Anabaptism were at once the exaggcrati(Hi 
and the opprobrium of Lutheranism. Originally earnest 
and self-denying, the primitive Anabaptists had captivated 
the fiery soul of Carlostadt, while Luther was in his 
Patmos of Wartburg. The ensuing development was in 
some sort a resuscitation of the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, remnants of whom doubtless existed in many 
hidden quarters. The inner light wa« the guide which 
every man should follow, and this was to result in the 
Kingdom of God, wherein all should be equal and live in 
brotherly afTcction, without subjection to government of 
any kind. These alluring di-eams spread through tlie 
populations with amazing rapidity, calling forth the severest 
repression by the authorities, who recognised in them the 
danger not only to reh'gion. but to the whole social organi- 
sation. The sectaries manifested the sincerity of their 
convictions by the steadfast cheerfubiess with which they 
endured imprisonment, torture, and the stake ; but this 
ardent fanaticism also found expression in lawless licentious- 
ness among those who mistook the impulses of the flesh 
for the dictates of the spirit. There is doubtless much 
exaggeration in the description of the igneiini baptisnia by 
which in Munster Jolm Mathison encouraged promiscuous 
licence among the elect, but the history of mystic ardour 
furnishes too many examples of such aberrations for us to 
question the probability of their occurrence among such an 
assemblage of disordered and disorderiy minds.' 

Luther, moreover, was quite as resolute in setting limits 
to his movement as Rome had been in forbidding all 
progress, and the Anabaptists were to him enemies as 
detestable as Catholics. The Protestant princes, more- 
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over, had too much worldly wisdom to imperil their 

dangerous career by auy alliance with fanatics whose 

extravagances provoked opposition so general. The cause 

■ of the Reformation, therefore, although it suffered no little 

^ from so portentous an iUustration of the dangers resulting 

tfrom the destruction of the ancient barriers, escaped all 
contamination in itself, and its leaders pursued ttieir course 
unde\iatingly. 
Meanwhile the League of Schmalkalden accomplished 
its purpose. Henry VIII. and Francis I. were eager to 
seize tlie opportunity of encouraging dissension in the 
empire: The Turk became more menacing than ever. 
Charles, always ready to yield for a time when opposition 
^was impolitic, gracefully abandoned the position assumed 
^Dt Augsburg ; and the negotiations of Schweinfurth and 
B^Umberg resulted in the decree of the Diet of RatLsbon in 
1582, by which, until the assembling of the fiiture council, 
all religious disturbances were prohibited, imd the imperial 
chamber was commanded to undertake no prosecutions on 
account of heresy. Toleration was thus practically estab* 
lished for the moment, but the abbots and monks who had 
been ejected, and who had been anticipating their restora- 
tion, became naturally restive. Charles cunningly sent 
from Italy full powers to the chamber to decide as to what 
causes arose from religious disputes, and what were simply 
civil or criminal. Thus entrus-tcd with tlie interpretation 
of the Rati-sbon decree, the chamber assumed that claims 
on Church lands were not included in the forbidden class, 
while old edicts prohibiting the obser\'aiiccs of Lutheranism 
brought all religious questions within tJic scope of criminal 
law. The promised toleration was thus practically denied, 
but, fortunately for the Protestants. Ferdinand was 
anxiously negotiating for their recognition of his dignity 
as King of the Romaius, and by the Tnuisuction of Cadiini 
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in 1533 he purchased the coveted homage by accepting 
their eoiistniction of the edict of Katisbon. 

Still the Protestatits complained of persecution and 
the Catholics of proselytism. The ensuing fifteen years 
were filled with a series of bootless negotiations, pre- 
tended settlements, quarrels, recriminations, and mutual 
encroachments, which year after year occupied the succes- 
sive Diets, and kept Germany constantly trembling on 
the verge of a desolating civil war. It would be useless 
to disturb the dust tliat covers tlicsc forgotten transac- 
tions, which can teach us nothing save that the Protes- 
tants still refused to recognise that the schism was past 
human power to heal ; that Rome, recovering from her 
temporary hesitation, would not abate one jot of her pre- 
tensions to save her supremacy over half of Christendom ; * 
and that Charles, its a wily politician, was always ready in 
adversity to abandon with a good grace that which he had 
arrogantly seized in prosperity.' How eager, indeed, 
were the Protestants to effect some compromise which 
should relieve them from their exceptional position is 
strikingly manifest in the Articles wliich Mclanchtbon 
and his tiiends in 1535 submitted to Francis I., after the 
Sorbonne had refused to enter into a disputation or con- 
ference with them. In this document all non-essentials 
were abandoned ; doctritml dissidenccs were skilfully 
evaded, and stress only was laid upon such regulations as 
should remove the external eomiption of the Church. 

I Hoir litllo tlie iJtualion wiu comprchondui) li nniiiHlni;!; Hhawii In n letter from 
KD onlljcMcut'd Hn<l liberal jireluto, Joliftnn SuhiiiMt. BUhoti of Vlciioa. to FcrdiniLnd, 
In IfitOi cooc.oniiti); noma projioaed Degat.iBtlon* tli«n on loot for a reooDCilialton 
botweoD the Obarchca, Me tajs down aa a condition precodoat to rentilon tU*t bU 
the Chutoh Iniidj conliatated bj tUo I'rofeilnnt* ihall be r««toi«il, wid th« 
moDiuiic urdtn r»<e^ablUbed. Tbe mecne piolttB, b« kdmlla, oasnot be ooUcotad, 
bnt Rome compodlioo tor Ibem »liould be mftda. — L« Pint. Hoiiament. Concll. 
Trldaot. II M9. 

■ Ad sImbersM MriM ot doaunenti roUilog to these tmiiBnftlons maj b« tonod 
In GoldMt. Ooulit. Imp. I. CU, IIL 172-236. AUo in Le Plat, MoaomeDt. ConcU. 
TrldCBt.Vot II. 
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Melanchtlioii proposed that the monastic orders should be 
contiiiued, but that the vows should not be perpetual, so 
that religion might not be disgraced by the excesses of 
those who had mistaken their vocation. So, as regards 
priestly celibacy, he proposed Uiat, as human nature 
L rendered it impossible to supply the multitude of parishes 
Bwith men able to live in continence, those who could not 
preserve their purity should be allowed to marry ; while, 
to prevent the dilapidation of Church property, the higher 
positions should Ik; reserved to men of mature age who 
could lead a single life.* The Sorboime, in reply, con- 
descended to no argument, but contented itself with 
asserting that the Protestants desired the subversion of 
all religion, while, on the other hand, Mclancbthon had 
tlie satisfaction of being proclaimed a traitor by the 
■Germans. 

H In all this the only point which possesses special 
^nnlcrest for us is another authoritative attempt at recon- 
ciling the irreconcilable which occurred in 1540 and 1541. 
It was suggested that alt parties should unite on the 
basis of sacerdotal marriage, the use of the cup by the 
laity, and the rejection of the authority of the Holy See. 
Matters reached such a point that the legate Morone 
reported, in July 1540, that he wils ready to run away in 
despair ; the three great ecclesiastical electors and all the 
episcopate except the Bishop of Trent, and the princes 
except the Dukes of Havana and Brunswick, were in 
favour of it, while France would undoubtedly follow the 
example, while he distrusted the assurances of Charles 
^kiid King Ferdinand that they would not abandon the 
papacy.' If Charles had only had Gcmiany in view, he 
might well have been tempted to follow in the footsteps 

^f Henry VIII., and found an independent Church under 
1 Artio. JIuUacb. mI Ra|[*iii rnnds. No. x^ xu (LoPIst, op. dt. U. TSG-7.) 
■ DttUkii, MnnclatDrbeHchte Glovacni Mnrone*. pp. TS. 7tf-9.— Lflmm«r. Uodd- 
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his supremacy, but his interests in Spjiin and Italy Imund 
him to the papacy, aiid he was sincere in his pledges to 
Morone. He was anxious, however, to put an end to the 
religious strife, and after a conference between Melancli- 
thon and Dr. Kck at VVorms. Charles himself presented 
to the Diet of llatisbon in 1541 a statement of ttie ques* 
tions in dispute, with propositions for mutual concession 
and compromise. In the course of this he reviewed the 
practice of the Cliureh in various ages with regard to 
sacerdotal celibacy, admitting that the enforcement of it 
was not in accordance with the ancient canons, and indicat- 
ing a willingness to see it abrogated.' The l*rotestants, 
who were ready to make many sacriticcs for peace, hailed 
this intimation vvith triumph, stoutly insisting on the 
repeal of the obnoxious rule, which they stigmatised as 
unjust and pernicious.* So nearly did the parties at 
length approach each other, that there appeared every 
reason to anticipate a successful result to tlic effort, when 
Paul III. interfered and pronounced all the proceedings 
null and void, as the Cbureb alone had power to r^ulate 
its internal affairs. The expectations excited by these 
negotiations naturally stimulated the desire of the people 
for a change in the discipline of the Chureh. and the next 
year we find Paul III. obliged to exhort the Bishop of 
Merseberg. under threats of ejection, to resist the clamours 
of his subjects, who demanded the abrogation of priestly 
celibacy and the use of the cup for the laity. The Council 
of Trent, he said, had been called to consider these 
matters, and immediate change was especially inadmis- 
sible.* 

1 iJb. »d Ratlonem Oonoonl. tnenndain Art. xxu. $ 13 (Ooldsst. IT. 1(9). 

* Rwpons. I'loieiMnc. An. x. J .1 (Ibid. H. 201). Tbla wu EtUl more strong); 
lii*t*te<l on io a paper lubscqucntl; drawn ap b; Baa«r imJ preseoted In Uis aAne 
ot tho ProtOBUats.— nospons. PioIentaDL c 11-11 (Ibid. p. 313). 

» Lb PI»c, UuDument, C«tioil. Tridont. III. 1!>2-S. 

Pop« Paul M[. WM cr«ntBd CHrdinnl by I'ope Alexander Vl. Hin namo m* 
Altxondor Fiini«*<>, uil, awing to his dlsi'ipfttod habllB and to the (act tbnt hU pro- 
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Chflries had lonj^ recogtiised timt the pcrpelvial nieimee 

a powerful confederation such as the Schmalkaldic 
c, entertaining constant relations nith the external 
enemies of the empire, was incompatible with the peace 
of Germany and with an imperial power such as he was 
resolved to wield. The time at last came for the develop- 
ment of his plans. The skill of Alva and th? treachery 
f Maurice of Saxony were crowned witli success. The 
battle of Muhlberg broke the power of the Protestants 
utterly, and laid them helpless at his feet. Yet the pro- 
gress of the new ideas had already placed them beyond the 
control of even the triumphant Charles, though he had 
the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse in 
his dungeons. When, at the Diet of Augsburg in 
1548, he proposed the curious arrangement known as 
the Interim, by which he hope<l to keep matters quiet 
until the final verdict of that (Ecumenic council which 
constantly vanished in the distance, he felt it necessary 
to permit all married priestii to retain their wives until 
the question should be decided by tlic future council. 

faint expression of a preference for celibacy, more- 
over, was significant both in what it said and what it left 
unsaid.* 

The Interim, of course, satisfied neither party. The 



mtMon waa obUlaed tor him b; hU titter Olnlta Onial i-ei Vutiet»). on« of Pope 
Ala>Dd«r'« mbUfiMoa. bo wu known OS " Ihe CardSud ot tbe l>Mtfco*C "— Ardmob 
Mia Omdia, A toa of P>al ttl., Plitr« Ludovico Vudoic, bam 1490, bocaina Duk« 
e( nvnw. He wb« •Mftuiiuitod In 1^17. Ono of bii lotu, born 1&20, viu numcd 
Alaxaader, asd wm creelMl a Caidin^l by hii gracdhther, ?aol ni. 

> Bl qoaoqasm oan Agwtlolo scnlicnJum «um ijni ewleb* Mt cerare qua> lunt 
Donlnl, ate (I. Cor. vll.) MKioe magia opundnm multo* lovaolii clorloo* qui cum 
oalibe* (int rera otluo oontliMADt, tamon quam iddU) qni mioUicrii ecctoiiuUci 
hkcUOM* t«o«iil, jam maltli in loeta daiennc aiore*. quna a m dimitt«re tiolinl ; 
npw •« ro gaB«ralu conciljl Mntcnllu cxpi'utclur, oum alioqui mutAtto in ea nv ut 
■no nut Unpora, d&a crari rorum poftuibnIioDe nuac QmI non poHtt.~Int«rlm 
•»p. XXTL { 17. 

rh«flM tanwt haTo ontortainod thaoxpcoUIlon Ihnt a changmTOutdboauiborlMid 
hf Ibe OmdciI of Tri^iit, oi [irudcoco would bavg dioinled Lbo poMtj of col Uaving 
lb* auter oi-oa wlLb tbe oooMloaaoeH Uwl llie difflcullf could oolj becomo daily 
bj ioUmdm. 
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Catholics regarded it as an unauthorised reformation, the 
Protestants as disguised Popery. Charles, liowever, in 
the plenitude of his power. obUged many of the Lutheran 
states to accept it ; while, as regards the Catholics, he 
was perhaps not sorry to show the Pope that he too. like 
Henry VI 1 1., could regulate the consciences of his subjects 
and prescribe their religious faith. He had broken with 
Paul UI. ; the Council of Trent, against liis wishes, had 
been removed to Bologna on a frivolous pretext ; and a 
schism like that of England was apparently again impend- 
ing. At the least. Charles might not unreasonably desire 
to manliest that at last he was independent of that papal 
power with which mutual necessities had so long enforced 
the closest relations, and to prove that deference to his 
wishes was henceforth to be the price of his all-Important 
support. He demanded that legates should be sent to 
Germany armed with extraordinary powers, among which 
was included authority to grant dispensations to married 
priests. Paul III. referred the request to the Sacred 
College, and to the council then sitting at Bologna, and 



J 



it was unanimously replied that it should be granted, with j 
the limitation tliat monks should not be included, and 
tliat priests thus pennitted to retain their wives should 
not exercise their functions or enjoy the fruits of their 
benefices.* That Paul forthwith despatched three nuncios 
entrusted with authority to do this shows not only the 
disposition which then existed to relax the rigour of the 
canonsrespectingcehbacy, but also theimportancewhich the 
question had assumed in the religious disputes of the time," 

> L» Flat, Monnment. Contil. Trldeot. IV. i9-2^. 

* rallavldii. StorU Avl Oonclllo dl Tronto, Lib, xtt. o. 3. Zftccurta (Nuov* 
Ginsliflcu pp. lU, 200). wbUn ftdtnlttlD|[ tbo Imcl, itntoi that the orl^nml of thk 
doanmoDl bM be«n loagbt Tor in Tun, tbough H hod long befor« been piiblUb*d 
bjr Dom Mulene (Ampliao, OoUeot. VIll. 1303), In iippoinling, boweTcr. Jodoovft 
IliUtlopot Labac, >«A*ubtlUuC« to BxerolHO ibolr powers, tb» lagale* require that 
prIwM tin« rMtor«d ahall abftnd^n tlieir wItm — « cocditlon not expreated io Ui« 
orlflnal ball (Ibid. p. 1211). 

Doih from thli and from the lonsuage of the Interim It appear* that cren the 
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iliough an absolute refusal was soon afterwards returned 
to tlie request of a German prince (supposed to be the 
Duke of Bavaria) requesting for his subjects the use of the 
cup. priestly marriage, and the relaxation of tlie obligation 
of fasting.' 

Temi>orar)' expedients and compromises such as these 
interesting merely as they mark the progress of opinion. 
Paltry makeshifts to elude tlie decision of that which had 
to be decided, they exercised little real influence on the 
history of the time. It is true that when Charles, in 1551, 
at the Diet of Augsburg, issued a call for the reassembling 
of the Council of Trent, he confirmed the Interim until 
that council should decide all unsettled questions,* yet 
this confirmation was destined to be effective for a period 
ludicrously brief. A fresh treason of Maurice of Saxony 
undid all that his former plotting had accomplished ; and, 
while Henry II. was winning at the expense of the empire 

le delusive title of Conqueror, Charles found himself 
reduced to the hard necessity of restoring all that his 
crooked policy had for so many years been devoted to 
^extorting. The Transaction of Passau, signed August 2, 

552. gave full liberty of conscience to the Lutheran 
states, until a national council or diet should devise 
means of restoring the unity of the Church ; and in case 
such means could not be agreed upon, then the rights 
guaranteed by the Transaction were granted in perpetuity.' 
If Charles was disposed to withdraw the concessions thus 
exacted of him, the miserable siege of Metz and the 
iiicrea^g desire for abdication prevented him from 

PalhfJtfi pdwthood bail b«giia to uro^lc fur thi-niMlves theri|;btot inarringc. That 
■ocb «H tb* WM lo • gniat viiwnt will Im •«an h»m*rier. 

■t tedtolw tfao Undanol** of the porlml that, la hi* laatrnotlon* (« his IhrM 
aatelOi^ tba BUbopo of Kano, VorMio, tad KcmaitiDO. Paal'a cbiof ■□tlciludn <ru to 
■aiB tbtn agkinit allnwiiii,' Ibo <liiiiwnMtloo« lo be Rold, wbioh would, bo laJd 
enaU Mandal. — liimRiui, Uoiiuineiita Valicuuit, Snculi XVI. p. 39S. 

> L» Ptal. T. IV. p. 27. 

a IUmm. >nii. lUl c 10 (Gt^lduii. II. S41|. 

a TnsMo. l^Utlena. Aitic. de R«lig. Obhl I. £73.) 
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attempting it ; and, at the Diet of Augsburg, in 1555, the 
states and cities of the Augsburg Confession were con- 
firmed in their right to enjoy the practices of their 
religion in peace.* 

The long struggle thus was over. The public law of 
Germany at last recognised the legality of the transactions 
based upon the Reformation, and not the least in impor- 
tance among those transactions were the marriages of the 
ministers of Christ. 

> Tnnaac. PataTleiiB. Artlo. do Bellg. (Ooldut. I. G71. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH 

The abrogation of celibacy in England was a process of 
for more perplexity and intricacy than in any other country 
which adopted the Reformation. Perhaps this may be 
partially explained by the temperament of tlic race, whose 
spirit of independence made them quick to feel and impa- 
tient to suffer the manifold evUs of the sacerdotal system, 
while their reverential conserx'atism rendered them less 
disposed to adopt a radical cure than their Continental 
neighbours. 

In no country of Europe had the pretensions of the 
papal power been more resolutely set aside. In no country 
had ecclesiastical abuses been more earnestly attacked or 
more persistently held up for popular odium, and the 
applause which greeted all who boldly denounced the 
shortcomings of priest and prelate shows how keenly the 
people felt the e\Tls to which they were exposed. William 
Langlande, the monk of Malvern, was no heretic, yet he 
was un^^aring in his reprobation of the corruptions of the 
Church : 

" Right M OdC of boll olilrebcv 
AI1« TToloi iprlngclb, 
Tliere iop&iQt praeathodB I^ 
PMoboim aoil Mohorla 



And pnahour* after illvcr, 
Kiccalotin and ■odeoat, 
SomonouTt Ami lUr lemcaanaw ; 
That that wlrfa kIU wu pitaxi, 
Ungnuioiiiilicho l« dovpondcd ; 
So harlot ea ui<l botoa 
Am boliw with *wlch* goodea, 
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And Goddoi folk, for defanW tb«t«JL 
For-fsm nod »piIlon." i 



And he boldly prophesied the \'ioIent downfall of the 
whole fabric : 

" Right «o, j« clerkos, 
For fotire ooveltiae. er lonj^ 
ShnI Choi iJemeD doi ledctia, 
Aod ^oure pride depose. 



Ijcretb \t wel ye biubopet 
The lordBblpe of 7oiir londi» 
For evaro thul ye liu«, 
And 1 jven as Uvitiei" old. * 

But while the people greeted these assaults uith the 
keenest pleasure, they were attached to the old observances, 
and were in no haste tu see the predictions of the poet 
fulfilled. A little sharp persectttion was sufficient to 
suppress all outward show of Lollardry, and there was no 
chance m England for the fierce revolutionary enthusiasm 
of the Taborites. 

As tlie sixteenth century opened, John Colet did good 
work in disturbing the stagnation of the schools by his 
contempt for the petrified theolo^cal science of tlie 
schoolmen. His endeavour to revert to the Scriptures as 
the sole source of religious belief was a step in advance, 
while he was unsparing in his denunciations of the corrup- 
tions wliich were as rife in the EngUsh Church as we have 
seen them elsewhere. Yet Colet, though at one time 
taxed with heretical leanings, kept carefully within the 
pale of orthodoxy, and seeins never to have entertained 
the idea that the evils which he deplored were to be 
attacked save by a renewal of the fruitless iteration 
of obsolete canons.' Perhaps, however, his friend and 



1 VUioa of Pler» Plooghmiwi. Wrigbi'« «d., pp. 300. 303. 

* Ibid. p. 335, ^Aocording to David BuahuuJi, LiDglande was also aiilhoT of « 
tract, '■ Pro conjiigio (acerdoliiio,"— (Ibid. InlroducUoo. p. x.| 

■ In B lermoD boton: the Oonrocatlon of 1512. Colel, Is very ocrere opon the vlooa 
cS the Ohnnli— *' We are troubled Id those days hj heretics — meo mad with etrangn 
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'disciple. Sir Thomas More, is the best example of this 
frame of mind in England's worthiest men, the besetting 
weakness of which made the Englisti Ileformation a 
struggle whose vicissitudes can scarce be said to have ev«i 
yet reached their final development. 

Before Luther had raised the standard of revolt. More 
keenly appreciated the derelictions of the Church, and 
allowed his wit to satirise its vices with a freedom which 
showed the scantiest respect for the sanctity claimed by 
its liierarchy.' Vet when Luther came with his heresies 
to SM'eep away all abuses, Morc's gentle and tender spirit 
was roused to a vulgarity of vituperation which earned 
for him a distinguished pla(« among the foul-mouthed 
ptdemics of tlie time, and which is absolutely unfit for 
translation.' As regards ascetic observances, before the 

foU; — bat thia baraajr o( tbdn ia ant m poitile(ili>l and pernioioua Ui ni uid ths 
paepla aa tbe T^aioas and depravAd Utm of lb« Ct»rg7 " — ftad he nrgca the prelates to 
f«tlT«t)w anoieiit cunoaii, the eBtoreeiBaat ot wblub would pnrifj the Obaiali. (See. 
bolm** Oxtord R^bireieri. of 1498, p. 170. London, lSfl7.) 

Th* title of till* walk aeuaa to mo a minoomor. Neitbor Colat oor Erasniiie had 
lb* a(Bi'W«i*a apdilt ol mAitTrdoei) which wan nisaDtliil to the ohanctor of a reformer 
In tbaaa Sana timea. Tber ooolil deplore exlHlln^ eviI^ bat Uuked all praotioal 
linl'liiM la spplTlDg remedial, and their Infiuenee ia only to be trtiaed ia tbe 
■ibd* vUcb tliar uswltUaglf trained to do work fiota which Ihoj thmuolvea 
abnak. 

t TtaiM la hli Kjiigrami ho ridloalea the biiihop* aa a claaa : 
"Thd mule caataatl poad* ot opldcopui ease, 
Tan bene lef^latl, ot noa tamon esse qneaa. 
Hen aall* mm potct, d quia vitabit ntramvia, 
8*d florl al via praian], utran<iae cave." 

T. Uerl 0pp. p. 2it. rnucofartl. less. 

I ha aJJreaaaa ■ puUi prleat : 

" Quid teolant tDgiuitve tui. qao oeroora poadot, 
Vita pot«tt okro pro apeoulo eMe tua. 
TkDtun epna adtnooltu ael, ut to iDiucantar. et nt la 
Qua facia, bno fugUat : qna tagia, bvc faolsBt." 

Ibid. p. -M. 
I alae Ua epJpMU, -In Foeifaumom EpUcopom," "to Bplacopum illiteratnin," 
I Haatie ^iohBtlba* MonaohiiRi," etc. 

) BeapOHlo ad Lutherem. p>uJ>m . " Fator frater. potator Lulham^" MUBa la be 
■ taiuaitla aipiaeaVin. bur la mild in oorapari^on with otban— "novnin Intnoram 
Oaaa," **Sataiil«U Lntbenu," "pcKuulooo fraierculo." Luthet'a frlonda ara 
" Mbolonnn, potatornm. aomlatorum, «loarior<im. HmucDni." and More winda np 
Ua tbeologloal argum«nt with—" f orioaam frvloronliua et latrinarinin nebnlonam 
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Lutheran movement More seems to have inclined towards 
condemning all practices that were not in accordance with 
human nature, tliougli he appears willing to admit that 
there may be some special sanctity, though not wisdom, 
in conquering nature.' After the commencement of the 
Reformation, however, his views underwent a reaction, 
and he not only defended monastic vows, but he even 
went so far as to argue tliat by the recent marriages of the 
Saxon reformers God had manifested his signal displeasure, 
for in the old law true priests could be joined only to 
the chastest virgins, while God permitted these false 
pastors to take to wife none but public strumpets.' If 
he accused Luther of sweeping nway the venerable 
traditions of man and of God,* he showed how con- 
scientious was this rigid conser\'atism when he laid his 
head upon tlie block in testimony for the principal creation 
and bulwark of tradition^the papal supremacy. 

A community thus halting between an acute percep- 
Uon of existing evils and a resolute determination not to 

otua ■nls tiuii* ot faroribiiB. uiioi »iu« mwdis et sleiooribas 0BC4utem o*oktamqae 
mUnqnore." 

Lather wM himself a muter in tti«nlo^cal kbuse, but Mo»'HadmItlDgbiograph«r, 
Stapleton, hoaiit* that Clie Oeimmi was appnllod at the aiiperlor vigoar of the EngUth- 
nMO, and (octha llmt time in his life ho dODlined farther con trovemjr — *' ma^a Rtutns 
faotaa crt qiuun pUcli." (Stuploconl Tit. T. Mori, cap. iv.) As Unre, however, pab- 
Usbed the tract uoder the mime of William Roase, an KogliihrnnD who had teoentlj 
di«d in Home, Lutbet'a reltcenoe U more eiuiljr lo be aocuunteti lor. 

I In one pusa^ More deicrlbcs hit Utopians ns oonaidericg viitoe to consist la 
living aooordicg Co DBCure. " Nempo vjrtntem daliniiiDt, sccandum natnram vlrsra ; 
kd id liquidem a Deo Inatitntos esse nos. . . , Vitam ergo jncundam, inqaiont, Id act 
volaptatuoi, (unqiism oiiernUoniiui omniam finem. ipiia nobii natara pmsurlbitiexonini 
plWIOrtpto TtvBte. Tirtntom definiunt " jUtoplie Lib. ii. Tit. do FefegdnatioDe), In 
Mltrthtr [rinwti DP', however, he clesccjbes two sects oi beresiea, the one coosistlDg of m«n 
who abitnitied from mamage and the ose or flesh, tbe other of those who d«vot*d 
(tmuwlTee to Uboar, miurjing aa a duty and indulging in food lo inoroase their 
strength, ftQiInfn of ibem, "Uos Uiojiiunl ptadentiorec. at illos aanotlores reputant" 
(Ibid. Tit. de Kellgionibui). 

» Itcspons. ad Lntherom Peroral, 

It sboeld be boruo in miml that this was writteo after his friend Braamua bad 
publiolj ^von in Ml adhoalon to roarriags as the onlj rwBiedy for sBcenloUl oor- 

> lUd. Ub. 1. cap. Iv. 
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remove them was exactly in the temper to render the 
great movement of the sixteenth century as disastrous to 
tliemselves as possible. How to meet the inevitable 
under such conditions was a problem which might well 
tax the acutcst intellect, and Wolsey, whose fate it was 
to undertake the task, secm.s to liave been inspired with 
more than his customary audacious ingenuity in seeking 
the solution. 

Wulsey himself was no ascetic, as the popular inscrip- 
ion over the door of his palacx — '* Dotnus meretricium 
Domini Cardinalis "—sufficiently attests. A visitation of 
tlie religious houses undertaken in 1511 by Archbishop 
VVarliam had revealed all the old iniquities, witliout calling 
forth any remedy beyond an admonition.' In 1518, 
VVoIsey himself had attempted a systematic reformation 
in hU diocese of York, and hud revived the ancient canons 
puniiJiing concubinage among his priesthood;* and in 
1319 we find him applying to Leo X. for a bull conferring 
special power to correct the enormities of the clergy.* 
When, in 1523, he proposed a general visitation for the 
reformation of the ecclesiastical body, Fox, Bishop of 
\Vinchester, urged it as in the highest degree necessary, 
stating that he liimself liad for three years been devoting 
ull his energies to restore discipline in his diocese, and that 
his efforts had been so utterly fruitless that he had aban- 
doned all hope of any change for the better.* Cranmer, 
indeed, in his " ConHitation of Unwritten Verities," did 
not hesitate to say that "within my memory, which is 
above thirty years, and also by the information of others 
ttiat be twenty years elder than I, I could never perceive 
or learn that any one priest, under the Pope's kingdom, 



t Vronile'* Bogluii). cb. Z. 

a wUklM ni. sea. «7s. 

■ t^rd. Kbomoaw. Bt>Ut. V. (Marlvnc AmplSn, Collect. III. 12119]. 
• Bttjpe'f KmIm. UanoiUla, T, L A^p. p. Iv. 
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was ever punished for advoutry by his ordinarj*."' It may 
readily be bcHevcd, therefore, that Wolsey fully recognised 
the utter inefficiency of the wom-out weapons of discipline. 
Yet he was too shrewd a statesman not to foresee that 
reformation from within or from without must come, and, 
in taking the initiative, he commenced by quietly and in- 
directly attacking the monastic orders. As a munificent 
patron of letters, it was natural that he should emulate 
Merton and VVykeham in founding a college at Oxford ; 
and " Cardinal's College,"' now Clirist Church, became the 
lever with which to topple over the vast monastic system 
of England. 

The development of the plan was characteristically 
insidious. Ity a bull of 3 April, 1524 (confirmed by 
Henry, May 10), Clement VII. authorised him to suppress 
the priory of St Frediswood at Oxford, and to remove the 
monks, for the purpose of converting it into a " Coll^ura 
Clericorum Seculorum."* This was followed by a bull, 
dated ^Vugust 21 of the same year, empowering him as 
legate to make inquisition and reformation in all religious 
houses throughout the kingdom, to incarcerate and punish 
the inmates, and to deprive them of their property and 
privileges, all grants or charters to the contrary notwith- 
standing.^ The real purport of tliis extraordinary com- 
mission is shown by the speedy issue of yet another bull, 
dated September 11, conceding to him tlie confiscation of 
monasteries to the amount of 8000 ducats annual rental, for 
the endowment of his college, and alleging as a reason for 
the measure that many establishments had not more tluin 
five or six inmates.* 

t gtrjpv'i MomoriaU of Crnnmor, nk. II. ch. t. 

» Rjinvr'g Fiifileni. XIV. I.'i. 

I WiUInii III. 704.— Dialiup Burnet nj* LlikC Wul»e>'a iladgn la proonHng thU 
boU wM to sapprei! all monoBteriM. but ItiM ho wiu jitriiUMcIud to bIuukIod bit pur. 
pOM im ncoouDt of oppualClon Bad druRil of ■cnnilikls,— Ultt. Ibifortn. Vol. I. p. aO 

Ed. ig;u). 

* RjwtT, XIV. 24.~Conllrmed b; tbo King, Janonrr 7, 152i (Ibid. p. 33). 
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Tlie afTair was now fully in train, and proceeded with 
accelerating momentum. On H July. Mi'25. Henry con- 
firmed the incorporation of the college ; liis letters-patent 
of 1 May, 1526, enumerate eighteen monasteries suppressed 
for its benefit, while other letters of May 10 grant seventy- 
one churches or rectories for its support, and yet other 
grants are alluded to as made in letters which have not 
been preserved.* In 1528 these were followed by various 
other donations of religious houses and manors, and 
during the same year Wolsey founded another Cardinal s 
College at Ipswich, which became a tresh soui-cc of 
absorption.* 

Had Henry VIII. entertained any preconceived design 
of suppressing the religious houses, his impatient temper 
would scarcely liave allowed him to remain so long a 
witness of this spoliation ^vithout talcing his sliarc and 
canying the matter out with his accustomed btjldness 
and disregard of consequences. At length, however, he 
claimed his portion, and procured fivm Clement a bull, 
dated 2 November. 1528, conceding to him. for the 
benefit of tlic old foundations uf tJie ICing's Colleges at 
Cambridge and Windsor, the suppression of monasteries 
to the annual value of 8000 ducats.' Tlus was followed 
by another, a few days later, empowering ^^'olsey and 
Camp^gio. co-legates in the aftair of Queen Katharine's 
divorce, to unite to otlicr monasteries all those containing 
less than twelve inmates—thus autliorising the suppression 
of the latter, of which the number was very large.* 
Another bull of the same date {November 12) attacked 
^he laigcr abbej's, which had thus far escaped. It ordered 

^V t Syw XIV. pp. Uft-0. 1T2-S. 

r a iMd. nk 344-44, 26a-6S. Soe n letter of tho BngUtb AabtaMdon mt Rom« 

t» W«b«r, daaoriUag • aonfectUM od this sabjeot wllh th« Pop*; «h«MlB ha 
fOMty MfeAOwladfVd Ih* proptiMjr ot dwtrojrliiK tboM houici wliloli w«fo nolUog 
tat* "mmMUIvib T«Uclottl>«."— 9UTp«, IocIm. H*alOIial^ I. App. M. 
» RTBOT. XIV. cpl 370-1. 
« IU<L3n-3. 
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the two cArdinals. under request from tiie King, to inquire 
into the propriety of suppressing the rich monasteries 
enjoying over 10,000 ducats per annum, for the purpose 
of converting them into bishoprics, on the plea that the 
seventeen sees of the kingdom were insufficient for tlic 
spiritual wants of the people.' The report of the cardinals 
apparently seconded the views of Henry, for Clement 
granted to them, 29 May, 1521>, the power of creating and 
arran^ng bishoprics at their discretion, and of socri^cing 
additional monasteries wlien necessary to pro\-ide adequate 
revenues.' It is probable that tlic monks who had been 
unceremoniously deprived of their possessions did not in 
all cases submit without resistance, for the bull of 12 
November, 1528, respecting the smaller houses, was 
repeated 31 August, 1529. with the suggestive addition of 
authority to call in the assistance of the secular arm.* 

Wolsey was now tottering to his fall. Process against I 
him was commenced on 9 October, 1529, and on the 
18th tlie Great Seal was delivered to More. His 
power, liuwever, had lasted long enough to break down 
all the safeguards which had for .so many centuries 
grown around the sacred precincts of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty ; and the rich foundations which covered so large a 
portion of Englisli territory lay defenceless before tlie 
cupidity of a despot who rarely allowed any consideration, 
human or divine, to interfere with his wishes, whose ex- 
travagance rendered liim eager to find new sources of 
supply for an exhausted treasviry, and whose temper had 
been aroused by the active suppoi-t lent by the preacliing 
friars to the party of Queen Katherine in the affair of the 
divorce. Yet it is creditable to Henry's self-command 

I R<rmor, XIV. pp. 378-6. 

> Ibid. 2S1-S. 

* Ibid. SfS-d. A ilocument ■bowing on* phrue of til* Rlmg'gU mmy be fonnd In 



Slrrpe'ti Memorial* I. Append, p. 89. U i* to (ho credit of Wolae)' that ha reiaiDcd 
bin Intoroat Id bU college* cvoo after hi* fall. See hi* leltcr to Gardiner of 23 J11I71 
1S30 (lUd. p.S3). 
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that the blow did not fall sooner, although it came at 
last 



h 



It is not my province to enter into the details of 

eniy's miserable quarrel with Rome, which, except in 

its results is from every point of view one of tlie mast 

humiliating pages of Englisii history. The year 1583 saw 

the proclamation of the King commanding the support 

^hf his subjects in the impending rupture, and the sub- 

^Bcription of the clergy to a paper which, with im- 

Pparalleled servility, placed the wliole ecclesiastical 

constitution of the kingdom in his absolute power.* The 

1 following year his long-protracted divorce from Katherlne 

Hpf Anigon was consummated ; the annates were with- 

^^rawn from the Pope, and Henry assumed the title of 

Supreme Head of the Church uf England.' In 1535 an 

obedient Parliament confirmed the acts of the sovereign, 

and forbade the promulgation of any canons by synods 

or convocations without his approval. The power of the 

Pope was abolished by proclamation, and universities 

I and prelates rivalled each otiicr in obsequiously transferring 

^■d Henry the reference due to Rome.* 

^B The greater portion of the monasteries, which had 

^Tlready experienced a foretas-tc of the WTath to come, 

hastened to proclaim their adhesion to tlie new theological 

I aatocracy, and means not tlie most gentle were foimd to 

persuade the remainder. The Carthusians of the Charter 

House of London gave especial trouble, and tlie contest 

between them and the King affords a vivid picture of the 

times. There is something very affecting in the account 

given by Strype of the humble but resolute resignation 

■ rMMk'* BmstaOt of Uu BafotmaUon Ho. 374 (ToL IL p. UO], 

• WUkliwHt. 7G&-S2. 

> nU. 77^-8% 7t«.— ParUaiiiontarr Hlit. ot Knjlatid, I. &2G. In 1633 H«iiT7h«d 
oeofWavd to bU ParlLunoDt that the clei^ were but ball inbj«at« to him. In ooo- 
n^MBM of Ibelr oatha to the Pope, aad be doajied that tome ttmtdy dioiilil bo 
tatad lor thit luw ot Uilogt (IbEd. p. SIO). 
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with which tlie prior and his monks prepared themM:lves 
for martjTdom in \'indication of Uie papal supremacy.* 
Their courage was soon put to the test. Between the 
27th of April and the 4tli of August, 1585, the prior and 
eleven of his monks were put to death witli all the horrors 
of the punishment for high treason;' but neither this 
nor tiie efforts of a new and more loyal prior were able 
to produce subniission. In 1536, ten of the most un- 
yielding were sent to other houses, where several of them 
were subse<iuently executed, and in 1537 ten more were 
thrown into Newgate, where nine of them died almost 
immediately — it is t« be presumed from the rigour of their 
confinement and the foulness of the gaol. In 1539. the 
few that remained were expelled ; the house was seized 
and used as an arsenal, until it was given to Sir Edward 
North, who changed it into a residence, pulling dowii the 
cloisters and converting the church into bis parlour.* The 
Obser\'antine Franciscans were equally resolute, and, 
moreover, persistently adliered to the cause of Katherine of 
Aragon. After unMiccessful attempts to win them over, 
some two hundred of them were sent to prison, where 
they mostly perished, and in 1537, eight of them who 
sunived were allowed to leave England.* 

TIte direct relations of tlie regular Orders with the 
papacy rendered it impossible to regard them otherwise 
tlian as a source of disaffection and danger in the new 
order of things. Their destruction thus seemed to be a 
political necessity, the desire for which was eidianced by 
the relief promised to Henry's exhausted ti-easurj' through 
the secularisation of their property. As a rule, their 
estabhshments were not unpopular, and, little as Henry 
recked of any opposition to his will, some excuse was 

I Strfpo. Rodon. MsRior. I. ISR. 

1 Sopprwuion o( Monwtorlci, p. '10 (Camden Boo.). — Str;pc, op. olt. p. lOT. 

» Blryp"- (T- olt. pp. i'J-S. 

« Owriuet, HeoTj VUI. and ths BnglUh MonaiMriM, 1. 150-201 [Bd. IS8S}. 
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neoMsary to win over public opinion to such harsh 
measures. The most effective means for tliis was a 
vLiitation which should expose the secret turpitude of 
monasticism. and accordingly, in I5Sd, commissions were 
issued to examine into the fuuiidation, title. Iiistory, con> 
dition of discipline, and number and character of inmates 
of all religious orders.' Thomas Cromwell had no difficulty 
in finding visitors who should supply the material desircil. 
In the summer and autumn of 1535, three commissioners 

olin Ap Rice and Doctors I^gli and I^yton—were 
busily ei)gHj;;ed witli tlie reUgious houses of the south of 
England. Of these, Ap Rice, to judge by his reports, was 
incUned to be fair-minded, while the others were unscrupu- 
lously eager to meet the wishes of their master, and their 
reports were filled with descriptions of foul disorders. They 
were consequently selected to continue the work in the 
north, which, under pressure of limited time, was so hur- 
riedly performed that the investigation must liave been 
merely nominal. Parliament was to meet on 4 February, 
1536, and their work must be completed in time to lay 
before it Commencing December 22, in about six weeks 
they reported on a hundred and fifty-five houses in the 
province of York and the dioceses of Coventry, Lichfield, 
and Norwich, including a few scattered ones elsewhere. 
Only about forty per cent of the houses in these districts 
were visited, and of the hundred and fifty-five there were 
fort}'-three against which notliiiig more serious tlian super- 
itition was alibied — probably on account of well-timed 
liberality exhibited to the visitors. The rest were described 
ts more or less vicious.' 

The result of this visitation, exaggerated by subsequent 
writers, Itas been to blacken unduly the memory of EngUsh 



1 miUlM, in. TA7. 

■ Ottoadu of Sut« P*p«ra ot tho R«lgii o( Hmij Vm. VoL UL, Ko*. 42, 4», 118, 
IMk W, «33 : ToL X. . Ko. SM ) G&lnlnw'a FretiM. p. dr. 
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monasticism. No one familiar witli tlic mendacity of 
public papers of that age places confidence in their unsup- 
ported statements when there was an object to be gained, 
and notliing in the character of Henry's selected agents 
tends to prevent a wholesome attitude of doubt Besides, 
in some cases there happens to be evidence contradicting 
the statements of the visitors. Thus, in October 1585, 
Laj-ton reports to Cromwell : " The prior of Dover and his 
monks are as bad as others. Sodomy there is none, for 
they have no lack of women. The Abbot of Langdon is 
worse than all the rest, the drunkennest knave living. His 
canons are as bad as he, without a spark of virtue."' The 
result of this was the immediate surrender of the houses of 
Langdon. Dover, and Folkstone, but the commissioners 
who received the surrender wrote to Cromwell, Novem- 
ber Ifi : " The house of Langdon is in decay, the abbot 
unthrifty, and his convent ignorant. Dover is well repaired, 
and the prior has reduced the debt from £l80 to £I00, of 
whose nowe case divers of the honest inliabitants of Dover 
show themselves very sorry. Folkestone is a little house, 
well repaired, and the prior a good husbandman beloved of 
his neighbours."^ Still more compromising is the fact 
that, on '-i* April, I5:ii\, a commission was issued to some 
prominent men in each county to make a new survey of 
the monasteries. Reports of these conunissioners, In Jun^ 
for l<eicestershire, War^vickshire, Rutland, and Hunts are 
extant, and they almost uiuformly represent the inmates 
to be of good conversation ; in fact, it is especially signifi- 
cant that in I^eicestershire, two— Garendon and Gracedieu, 
which had been the subject of particular animadversion by 
hcgh and I^ayton — were reported on favourably. 

In this conflict of testimony we must therefore rely on 
antecedent and circumstantial evidence, and we may not 



1 Ckleodar. Vol. IX. Nm. eS0. 839. 

> OilaaiLir, Vol. X. Ka, 1191 ; U&Irdnor'a PtahM, xlv.-rl. 
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pt ss proven Father Gasquet's piouK and laborious 
rehabilitation.' All contemporai-y authorities agree that 
the pre-Keforraation Church was steeped in worldliness. 
The English monasteries were not hkelyto have improved 
Archbi.shop Morton described their condition, half 
A century earlier, as similarly deplorable, or W^olsey at a 
later period; nor is there any ground for imagining them 
as better than their Continental brethren, whose lapses 
were the subject of bitter reprehension by censors of their 
own faitii. The Franciscan, Dr. Thomas Mumer, who 
wa-s subsequently one of Luther's mast vituperative 
opponents, in bis Narrcnbcsckicerung assumes as a matter 
of course that all parish priests kept concubines, and all 
priests and monks meddle with men's wives, while in the 
nuimeries she who has most children is reckoned the 
abbess.' A more sober witness is Abbot Trithemius, 
whose description oi' tlie houses of his own Benedictine 
Order we have seen above. Scarce anjlbing, indeed, can 

conceived worse than the condition of the German 
convents as detailed in a dtxrument drawn up by order of 
the Emperor Ferdinand in ISfii, to stimulate the Council 
of Trent to action.* In Italy there is ample evidence that 
the regular Orders were no better ; * and as for France, it 
sufficient to refer to the description, by the Council of 
Paris in 1521, of the entire absence of discipline in capi- 
tular and conventual life* In fact, the whole conventual 
QTstem was so corrupt that, as we shall see, the cardinals 
whom Paul III. in 1538 charged to draw up a plan of 
reform for the Church proiHwcd to abolish all the con- 
ventual Orders, in order to relieve the people of their evil 



I tis*qu«t'* [lenrf VUI. wid the Enicllati HdnuMrlot. Chap, IX. 
9 Tb, Himici'* Narran botch worn Oft- ^^- Solitlblo, SCattgsit, 18(9, 
■ L« Flat. UoDDQiwiU. OoDOlL TiidoDt. V .24t-fi. 
« Fkuor, tiMoUebu den rSp«t«. lU. 12S (Ed. ISPS]. 

a ComU. PariiieM. mo. 1531. oap. 3, 8. 4 (Labb« M Coleti Sopplam. V, 
IS-U). 
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example, and to place the nunneries under episcopal juris- 
dietioQ.' That public opinion in England took the same 
view of the munastie establisliments would appear from 
the travels of Nicander Nucius, who visited England about 
I5i5, and who, in relating the story of their iiupprcssiun, 
gives as damaging an account of tJicir morality as Ili^hop 
Humet or any of those who have been classed as their 
special defamers.* The impartial student may therefore 
not unreasonably conclude that, in view of the stale of 
monastic morals everywhere else in Christendom, the 
assertion that England was an exception requires stronger 
evidetice than lias been produced. 

That a portion at least of the people were eager for the 
secularisation of the religious houses is apparent from the 
virulence of the assault upon them in tlic notorious docu- 
ment known as "The Beggars' Petition." It calculates 
tliat. besides the tithes, one-third of the kingdom was 
ecclesiastical property, and that tliese vast possessions 
were de^'oted to the support of a bo<ly of men who found 
their sole serious occupation in destroying the peace of 
£unilies and corrupting the \irtue of women. The 
economical injury to the Commonwealth, and the inter- 
ference wth the royal prerogative of tlie ecclesiastical 
system, were argued with much cogency, and the King 
was entreated to destroy it by the most summary methods. 
That any one should venture to publish so Wolent an 
attack upon the existing Church, at a time when punish- 
ment so prompt followed all indiscretions of this nature, 
renders this production peculiarly significant both as to 



> Aliui sbagnB coirlgendas est in ordioiboH religiosomm qixxl Adeo malU d«- 
tornwti (uBl ut ma^o e!nt bcandnlo (icoululbui ex emplumqas plurlaium oocsajit. 
OoanntnalM ordinM abnlendos #m« putamm otddm. , . , Abuim ■llai tiirbiit 
OhrlillMiiun populnm in monlallbu* qam nact aub cura Frstnun cM>Dveiitu>Jiam. utJ 

plorinquc moDiutcrii* fiutit pablloD cnoritegln, oum ninxlino omniuia loanil&lo. Lo 

Ftat, Haaomeiitt. Ooncil. Trident. U. eot-2(Uv[iiiii. 1781!). 

* Tnrabof Nicudor Naoius, pp, S8-71 (OBmdeii Soo.), 
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the temper of the educated portion of the people and the 
presumed intention>i of tlie King.' 

Whether the reports of the visitors were true or false, 
Uiey served the purpose of those wlio procured tlicm. 
Tlie Parliament which met t Februiiry, 1536, was com- 
posed almost exclusively of members selected by the court 
and presumably submissive to the royal will. Yet, when 
a bill was introiluced suppressing all houses whose landed 
revenues did not exced £200, it seems to have taken the 
House by surprise. There were hesitation and delay, and 
tradition relates tliat it required the personal urgency of 
the King, accompanied by tlm^ats and the reading of the 
reports of the visitors, to obtain its enactment' To jusiify 

I Aa pnblUbod la UiO Uuleiiui U UccUanr. " Tbe Boggan' Poll tioo " bcara Uie dkM 
af ISW, bU EaUntal aTld«DC« would oMiga it lo a Hmc mnteilot ta ibe Fuppreulan J 
a(UwB(M>aaUr1«a, mai Bdtdm attribute* it to llie p«riii<l under coDBidcratfon.eBirlDg 
Ikat ll WM wriiun by filmoa l^nh, ol Ormj'a Ion, that It (oolc nilghtllj wilb Iha 
psUlc^ uul that «fa«D it WM Itandod lo tbe King hy Ann B0I07D, " he tlk'd it well, 
HidwoHU bM taBor knjtbing to be dooe to tbe author " (Hlit. lUfonn. I, 100). 
n^ada, iBdMd, sMigtu it to the d*te of 1G2S, aod etatas that Wotiejr iHuod a 

laiiiilaiiiail itilmi ii iml riiitlmi linn "( T'lili the anthor, died Is 1538 [Hlit. 

■■fL Ob. Ti.), while tHi7pt(Eectu Mcmotula I. 10A) fnolode* it Id a lint of booki j 
IwahMlnlliJ rtiilliliiiil. BUhop of LoDdon, in 1£20. Id the edition of IMfi, Ibadfttei 
of ISM U attriboted to it. 

Tbe tone of ibat wbi«h was thna eijuall; agreeable to tbe court and lo the oltj 
M>j ba jadgad (rota tha feUovring axiraotji, which are bj no meana the plaiaaat 
ipofcw tbat might ba aaleoWl. 

"9 1^- Yt*. and what do tbeyinorof Trnlj. oothioc but apply thenuelvoa b7 
all Ibe *!*tght« tbo; ma; to have to do vitb over; mtui'B nito. ever; man'* dau^liL«i, 
Aod e*«r7 maa'a aiald : that cuokoldrf abauld reign o*ar all iiniong jotir >Qbj«ci« j 
that DO naa riioaM kfiow bla otra ohJId ; that tbair bajilarila mlKbt Inharlt Iba 
faMaaridoa of avary man, to pat the right -bcgotton ohildrcn clean boiide tboir 
labaiUaaca, In rabrmloD of all otatei and fiiiill; order. 

'•i It, Wboiaabe that wlU aat bar hande to work to get thrca-peoMa iaj 
^rfMty batvat leaat tweoir-paseaadar toaleep an boor witb a friar, a monk, or a 
[wliMl T Wbob be thai Kooid labour for a groat ndar.aodmaf havealleaat twdve- 
pMMa a da; to ba a bawd to a prleit, a moiik, or a friar I 

"} 31. Wb«[elare, If rouj grace will >et their eturil; loobies abroad in tba 
world, to gel Ibetn wivea o( tboIr own, to ^el tbelr living with thair labour. In tha 

aweal uf Ibtir faOW. acrifilrtiim lutt 1 t of God. Oea, liL. to glfe other 

UHt paopta, b7 tbair aiaupla, oocadon to go to Uboor 1 tje thoM bol;. Idle thierM 
lo tba carta to be whipped tuked abont ererj msiket'town, tilt they will tall lo 
Ubow, tbat tbe; maf, by Ibelr importunate bvggiog, not take awaj tba almi that 
tha (ood Cbriitian people woiJd give nnto ua aora. Impotent, miaentble people ronr 
badeiDni." 

> Gaaqoet. op. clt., pp. III-IS.— G^rdnor, Cileodar, Vol. X. p. xlv. 
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it, the preamble recites that " manifest sin. vicious, carnal 
and abominable hvtng is daily used and committed 
commonly in such little and small abbeys, priories and 
religious houses of monks, canons and nuns, where the 
congregation of such religious jwrsons is under the number 
of twelve i»erson.s." and that this increases in spite of con- 
tinual visitations during Uie past two hundred years, so 
that the only hope of amendment is to transfer their 
inmates to the " diverse and great solemn monasteries of 
this realm wherein (thanks be to God) religion is right well 
kept and observed."' The distinction between the "great 
solemn monasteries," which were praised, and the small 
ones, which were reviled, was a trifle illo^cal, but probably 
no one ventured to criticise the inconsistency, and the bill 
was passed. 

Three hundred and seventy-six houses were swept away 
by this Act, and the " Court of Augmentations of the 
King's Ilevemie " was established to take charge of the 
lands and goods thus summanly escheated. The rents 
which thus fell to the King were valued at £H2,000 a year, 
and tlie movable property at £100,000, while the com- 
missioners were popularly supposed to have been " as 
careftil to enrich themselves as to increase the King's 
revenue." Stokeslcy, Bishop of London, remarked, con- 
cerning the transaction, that " these lesser houses were as 
thorns soon plucked up. but the great abbeys were like 
petrified old oaks ; yet they must needs follow, and so 
would others do in Christendom before many years were 
passed." But Stokesley, however tnie a prophet in the 
general scope of his observation, was mistaken as to the 
extreme facility of eradicating the humble thorns. The 
country was not so easily reconciled to the change as the 
versatile, more intclUgciit, and less reverent inhabitants of 
the cities. Heiuy, unluckily, not only had not abrogated 
^^B I 27 He"'* VIII. ajh 3)), 
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Purgatory by proclamation, but had specially recommended 
tbe continuance of prayers and masses for Uie dead,' and 
thousands were struck witli dread as to Uic future prospects 
of themselves and their dearest kindred when there should 
be few to offer the sacrifice of the Mass for the benefit of 
departed souls, to say nothing of those which had been 
paid for and not yet celebrated. The traveller and the 
mendicant, too, missed the ever open door and the coarse 
but ahtmdant &re which smoothed the path of the humble 
waj'farer. Discontent spread widely, and was soon mani- 
fested openly. To meet tliis. most of the lands were sold 
at a very moderate price to the neighbouring gentry, under 
condition of exercising free hospitality to supply the wants 
of those who had hitherto been dependent on conventual 
charity.* 

The plan was only partially successful, and soon 
another clement of trouble made itself apparent. Of the 
monks whose houses were suppressed, those who desired 
to continue a monastic life were transferred to the larger 
foundations, while the rest took " capacities," * under 
Bpromisc of a reasonable aUowance for tlieir journey home 

^m 1 ArtlolM domed bjr tbo Kioges Hlghue* Mnjotic, uid. ISSO (Formalu-iea of 
Hr&Uh. Oitord. l&iO. p. xxxi.). 

H * fiomet, L U3-1, 233-4 ;— PurL Hiiu I. S2d-7. To our iDod«rn notlooa, tbora 
^Hi ■oaMtUniC IncipTMiiblj' di»gii>i.iiig Id Iba opecuiM* wllh which bribo* wore 
^^iMldtnd to Oromw«ll bj thoM who won nger to obUiiD eranU of abboy Uada 
(Sapptwloa o[ Hotmiterloi. pauim). On tbe oUiM hwid. tbe abboti and abbOMM 
irtiolHnd (or their booMa bad u IflUo sorupla in offering him largo *um» [or bta 
proMetioiL ThuB th« good Biabop Latlmor rsndan bimat'lf the iclormodlarj (14 
Dm.. 1S3S) ot kD oITor from Ibo Prior ol Groat Halvem of GOO marlu to tha Eiog and 
900 to Ormwcll to jircwtrc that [omidntiDti ; while the Abbot of Poterboro' teodttrad 
llw mormoiu rnn of 2C0i) njarlu to the Eing and £300 lo Cromwell (Ibid. ISO, 179). 
lb* Ub«ral diipoaltion of Ibo latlor M«ina to bavo made an impr«MloD, tot, tboogb 
Iw «0«ld Dot tare bii abbe^, ho woi apjioiDled tbe tint Bitbop ol Pet«rboro'— a lee 
■Hdtd «poD tha rulna ot tbo houao. 

a '• Tbe; b* Ter; pore, and can have l;tjU aerrea wlUiowtl tber oapaoytea. Th* 
biaobojppa and ooretlca he vcrj' bard Lo Ihem. wilhowtt Ibe; ba«e Iber oapacflM." 
—The Biahop of Dixer to Oromw*U, 10 Harcb, 1G38 (Suppfwalon of Monaatorle*^ 
p. IDS). Theac " capaclllaa " einpoworcd tbom to perform tlw faoctlooa ot aoonlar 
ftiatU. The itoud btabop pleadathat cartain poor tccDka mar obtain tbem wltnool 
{•jUg tb« uaiuil lini. 
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They received only forty shillings and a gown, and with 
this slender provision it was estimated that about ten 
thousand were turned adrift upon the world, in which their 
previous life had incapacitated them from earning a siipport. 
The result is visible in the Act for the putiishnient of 
" sturdy vagabonds and beggars," passed by Parliament in 
this same year, inflicting a graduated scale of penalties, 
of which hanging was the one threatened for a third 
offence;' 

This was a dangerous addition to society when discon- 
tent was smouldering and ready to biu^t into flame. The 
result was soon apparent After harvest-time great dis- 
turbances convulsed the kingdom. A rising, reported as 
consisting of twenty thousand men. in Lincolnshire, was 
put down by the Duke of Suffolk with a hea\'y force and 
tree promises of pardon. In the North matters were even 
more serious. The clergy there were less tractable tlian 
their southern brethren, and some Injunctions savouring 
strongly of Protestantism aroused their susceptibilities 
afresh. Unwilling to submit without a struggle, they held 
a convocation, in which they denied the royal supremacy 
and proclaimed their obedience to the Pope. This was 
rank rebellion, especially as Paul III., on 80 August, 
1585, had issued his bull of excommunication against 
Henry, and self-preservation therefore demanded the im- 
mediate suppression of the recalcitrants. They would 
hardly, indeed, have ventured on assuming a position of 
such dangerous opposition without the assurance of popular 
support, nor were their expectations or labours disap- 
pointed. The " Pilgrimage of Grace," according to report, 
soon tmmbered forty thousand men. Although Skipton 
and Scarboro' bravely resisted a desperate siege, the siicee-ss 
of the insurgents at York. Hull, and Pomfret Castle was 
encouraging, and risings in Lancashire, Durham, and 

> tJ Hvuj VIIL c. 26, lenewed bj 3S Ucd. VUI.c. &— Pullameot. HJal. L Nt, 
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'Westmoreland gave to the insurrection an aspect of the 
miMt menacing character. Good fortune and skilful 
■itratcgy, however, saved the Duke of Norfolk and hw 
Httle army from defeat ; the winter was rapidly approach- 
ing, and at length a proclamation of general amnesty, 
issued by the King on December 9, induced a dispersion 
of the rebels. The year 1537 saw another rising in the 
North, but this time it only numbered eight thousand 
men. Repulsed at Carlisle, and cut to pieces by Norfolk, 
the insurgents were quickly put down, and other dis- 
turbances of minor impurtaiiee were even more readily 
suppressed.^ 
H Strengthened by these triumphs over the disaffected. 
' Henry proceetled, in 1.537. to make the acknowledgment 
_of papal authority a crime liable to the penalties of a 
■pnemunire;* and, as resistance was no longer to be 
dreaded, he commenced to take possession of some of the 
larger houses. These did not come within the scope of 
the Act of Parliament, and therefore were made the 
subject of special transactions. The abbots resigned, 
either from having been implicated in the late insurrections, 
or feeling that their evil lives would not bear investigation, 
or doubtless, in many cases, from a clear perception of the 
doom impending in the near future, which rendered it 
p rudent to make the Iwst terms possible while yet there 
Bi^*as time. Thus in these cases the monks were generally 
pensioned with eight marks a year, while some of the 
lUibots secured a revenue of -too or 500 marks.* In an 

rreenient which has been preser\'ed, the monks were to 
> BnrMl, I. Z37-S4 : Collect. ISO.— WUktn III. 784. T0S,813^U7m«r. XIV. HP. 
a as Emuy TIIL c. la— Pari. Nbt. I. SS3. 
PniMinlndMlTM lu nama Irom the aUtiMti 37 Kdward UL up. 1, till) 10 Riohird 
n. Bkp. X agftlnM oarrfing to Rome aetlooa uogniBKbU In iha tojal oourM. It wu 
vtotuhjr eqoIiKlMit to ocllaWTT. 

* Uurr.i't, I. 'JSA-T, Tli«i>p |>«n»lai]« wcra not In all omm lecimd wlthoat dlffi- 
^■tl^, •*■■ alvor pcamlM* bail bc«fi msdo uid agreoiaeiit* entered into (fip ppwi lon 
fli MiMM*t«rtML pL ise). 
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receive pensions varyinjf from 58*. W. to £4 a year, 
according to their age.' In some cases, indeed, according 
to Bishop Latimer, in a sermon preached before Edward 
VI., the royal exchequer was relieved by finding prefer- 
ment for most unworthy objects : " However Iwid the 
reports of them were, some were made bishops and others 
put into good dignities in the Church, that so the King 
might save their pensions that otherwise were to be paid 
them,"' An effectual means, moreover, of inducing 
voluntary surrenders was by stopping their source of 
support, and thus starving them out Kichard, Bishop of 
Dover, one of the commissioners in Wales, writes to 
Cromwell, 28 May. 1538 : " I thinke before Oie yerc be owt 
ther scliall be very fcwc howsis abill to lyve, but schall be 
glade to gifle up their liowsels and provide for them selvys 
otherwise, for their thei scliall have no living." In antici- 
pation of the impending doom, many of the abbots and 
priors had sold everj-thing that was saleable, from lands 
and leases down to spits and kitchen utensils, leaving their 
houses completely denuded. The letters of the com- 
missioners are full of complaints respecting this sharp 
practice, and of their efforts to trace the property. Another 
mode of compelling surrenders was by threatening the 
strict enforcement of the rules of the Order. Thus, in the 
official report of the surrender of the Austin Friars of 
Gloucester, we find the alternative given them, when " the 
.seyd freeres seyed ... as the worlde ys nowc they war 
not ahull to kepe them and leffe in ther howscys, wher- 
fore voluntaryly they gaffe ther howseys into the vesytores 
handes to the kjTiges use. The vesytor seyd to them, 
' tJiynke nott, nor hereafter reportt nott, that ye be sug- 
presseyd, for I have noo such auctoryte to suppresse yow, 
but only to refonne yow, wherfor yf ye woll be reformeyd. 



t SopprMHioD of &[anutorl<«, p. 170— Strypo'* Soda*. Uttaor. I. it3, 
■ Strjpe, Uotnari*]i ot Cnaaot. Hook I. Cba]). ix. 
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rdeyng to good order, ye may contynew for all me.* 
Tiiey seyd ttiey war noti abull to contynew," whereupon 
Uiey were ejected.' 

In the year 1538 the work proceeded with increased 

pidity, no less than 158 surrenders of the larger houses 
b^ng enrolled. Many of the abbots were attainted of 
treason and executed, and tlie abbey lands forfeited. 
Means not of the nicest kind were taken to increase the 
disrepute of the monastic orders, and they retaliated in the 
same way. Thus, the Abbot of Crossed-Friars, in London, 
was surprised in tlie day time with a woman under the 

orst possible circumstances, giving rise to a lawsuit more 
curious than decent ; ' while, on the other hand, the Abbess 
of Chepstow accused Dr. London, one of the visitors, of 
corrupting her nuns.' l*ublic opinion, however, did not 
move &st enough for the rapacity of those in power, and 
strenuous exertions were made to stimulate it All the 
foul stories that could be found or invented respecting the 
abbeys were raked togetlier ; but these proving insufficient, 
the impostures concerning relics and images were investi- 
gated with great s-uccess, and many singular exposures 

1 O tf pnmie n ot Moqmu pp. 104. 203. 

> A MUr trom Jotis Buwlot t« Cromwell thowa tbat cbo «bbot purohaMd worocr 
hr dtaMbatiiiS thittf poiuxli to thow who ilaMoteil him. and promUiSE Iham thirty 
mart, TfaittalWr Kim wm iiub««<iuMiUr rciiuoeil to t\t pouudii. for which tho holy 
■HI (>*• Us nOM> TkU not btllig paid U latiariij, hn wiu luoct. vhva be had the 
■adaetlir M eoonpUa to Oromwall, and to tbrcaten to praioouto tha Intrudon for 
n tibm j utd (orm Ibnn (o ntorn tlw moaay paid. Banelot rcliitw hii ihare la tbo 
■^■1 Bill I 4BeMlo«i>bl« tnoMCLioB wlLh srvat iwlTwli, aod kppliei to Oromwvll for 
pnt«Ctloii.— 4uppt«uloQ of Uoniulnrioa, Lettor xxv. 

* This OMj bare been irae. fur Dt. LoDdon *•• ooe of the nUnerable tool* wbo 
■n tlM flttlBf raynaantttltM of tha Umo. BU dtairt to dboover tba InagBlarlllaa 
if tba moaatUe otden arcaa from do r«Tarao«« for virtue, for h« underiivnt pnUio 
pMMW* U Oifofd tar adiUtarT wltb a mother and daaght«r (Strypo. EccIm. Mcnior. 
L STCk and hi* ual in nppiCMlog tbe tnooiutariBs wu compIsmcmWd tdib equal 
tttl is parMOOtitig ProloctaDta. la 1513 he oado hiniMU oocspIouooB, in ooojuno- 
Umi wHb Oardlntr, bj tiavlog; bor«lloi burood under the provlslorM of the Six 
Altiolw. HIj •agorBM* la thU good work led bin to oommit perjiiry. od ooDrlctloo 
•f whlob he w»a plUoriad in Windsor, Readlsfc, and Newbury, and thniBt into tha 
Vtoci, wbere h« died. — Btrjpe, Uamorial* of Craomcr. Book t. chap. 2S, 37. 

!■ laet, Htauj't Qapieiooa datpotlna reodered it almoal imfoaatblo that be oonld 
ba aarrad by sao of aaU-Taaptet aod boaonr. 
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were made which gave the King fresh warrant for his 
arbitrary measures, and placed the religious houses in a 
more defenceless position than ever.' 

Despite all this, in the session of 1589 all the twenty- 
eight parhamentary abbots had their writs, and no less 
than twenty sat in the House of Lords.' Yet the influence 
of the court and the progress of public opinion were shown 
in an Act which confirmed the suppressions of the larger 
houses not embraced in the former Act. as well as all that 
might thereafter be suppressed, forfeited, or resigned,' and 
9 May, 1540, by special enactment, the ancient Order of 
the Knights of St John was broken up, pensions being 
granted to the grand prior and some of the principal 
dignitaries.* These measures consummated the ruin of 
the monastic system in England. Henceforth it was al- 
together at the King's mercy, and his character was not 
one to temper power with moderation. In 1539 there are 
upon record fifty-seven surrenders of the great abbej-s,* 

1 Bumet, 1. 23S-13. —Bee aleo Froade'a Hi«t. Sugl. TTI. 2SS et seq. Darici; bte 
vUiUtion (Aii)cu«t '27, IfiSS) tha BUtiop of Dover wrilo» to Cromtr*!!. " 1 hAVB Utl- 
kow'R «(• that Petct stroke of, m yt 7* wrytfn.snd k M. u trowe oi that "(Supprat- 
floQ of UoDaaterier, p. 213). InarepixtofDooeciber :tS, 153S, Dr. LondoD ob«i>rv««, 
with diy brnDOar. " I lisva djverg other propre thiages, as two heddes of tejai 
UnoU, wieh bjMDie ther ys no niiuier of eylvar abowl tbem, I refiervs I7II I bBV« 
•aolboT bedd of bersD, wioh I BOhotl fynd ie mj xraje witblc theeac liili. da;*, aa t 
•ID ortadabi; infoimjd" (Ibid, p. 234), Dr. Laytoa mitec in the &ame spirit to 
CromreU : *' Yce (bail alao recuire a B»g of IbiliakB whsreia ye sball >ae StiaoBor 
ThlDpi M shall appear by the Scripture. A* God'H Coat, or Ladic's Smock ; Part of 
Ood'n Sapper, In oceca Domini : Pan petra super cjua cstus erat Jc»iisfQ Belhlohom. 
BcaidQi there in in Belbleh<im plenty of Btonos and somotimec Qoorriei, and ninJcetb 
their maogar* nf Stone. The scripture uf every thing shall declare you all. And all 
thM« ot Hayden Bradley. Where Is a holy Father Prior ; and hftth but six Sono and 
one Daaghtor miuTied yet ot the gooda of the Monastery. And tic tbanlc«tti Ood, 
be nover meddled with married woaen 1 hut all with Haidcris, the fnirest could be 
^tteo. And always married them right well. The Pope, oonsldering fail tngilicj, 

gST« him licence to keep a « : and bath good writing, sah PtumlKi, to dlsaharga 

bla ooDicience " IStrype. Ki^lee. Memor. t. 253]. — Nioander Nuciua (op. clt. pp. 51- 
63) relatea aoms of the aloriee current at the time of the miracles eD|[iiiMred by tht 
monka to itavB off their impending doom. 

» Pari. Hist. I. S35. 

■ 3! Henry Vin.c. IS (Pari. Hlit. 1. GUT). 

i 33 U«nry VIII. 0. 31 [Ibid. S43-44), 

» Bnroet I. 203>8, 
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id a larjire number in 1540, the good house of Godstow 
being the last of the great monasteries to fall. Of the old 
monastic system this left only the chantries, free cliapels, 
collegiate churches, hospitals. &c., which were gradually 
absorbed during the succeeding years,' until the necessities 
of the King pmnipted a sweeping measure for their destruc- 
tion. Accordingly in 1545 a bill was brought in placing 
them all at his disposition, together with the property of 
all guilds and fraternities. There were some indication.s 
of opposition, but the King pleaded the expenditures of the 
French and Scottish wars, and solemnly promised his 
Parliament '* that all should be done for the glory of God 
and common profit ofthe realm," whereupon it was passed.' 
It is computed that the number of monasteries suppressed 
by these various measures was G45 ; of colleges, 1>0 ; of 
chantries and free chapels. 2874 ; and of hospitals, 110.* 
f A vast amount of property thus passed into the hands 
of the court The clear yearly rental of the suppressed 
houses alone was rated at£l31,U07 ^s. 4rf. — an immense 
sum in those days ; but Burnet states that in reality it was 
almost tenfold the amount* Small as may have been the 
good effected by these enormous possessions in tlic hands 
of the monks, it was even more worthless under tlie man- 
agement of its new masters. Henry admitted the heavy 
respon.sibility which he assumed in thus seizing the wealth 
which liad been dedicated to pious uses, and he entertained 
magnificent schemes for devoting it to the public benefit 
but his own extravagance and the grasping avarice of 
needy courtiers wrought out a result ridiculously mean. 
Thus he designed to set aside a rental of £18,000 for the 



1 ar^m. XIV. XV. 

* n Bm. TUI. o. 4 (Pftil. Rbk L »ai)- 
s Art. HM. I. 637. 

* Tl^ T TwdU; bo eodiJd«r«d do MCkg^enilton, A l«tt«r from John FVctmui 
tt OnawwU nlnM M iM.OOO the lekd 4iooe i trlppsd from the diimantUd houuM 
pTijuiMloi of MoMrtoriM, p. 3U). 
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support of eighteen *' Byshopprychys to be new made."' 
For this piirpoitc he obtained flill power from Parliament 
in 1AS9,* and in 1540 he established one on the remains of 
the Abbey of Westminster. Those of Chester. Gloucester, 
and Feterboro' were established in 1541. and in 1548 those 
of Oxford and Bristol,* and one of them, that of West- 
minster, was suppressed in 1550, leaving only five as the 
result. The people were quieted by assurances that taxes 
woidd be abrogated for ever and the kingdom kept in a 
most efficient state of defence ; but subsidies and bene- 
volences were immediately exacted with more frequency 
and encrg)' than ever.* Splendid foundations were pro- 
mised for institutions of learning, but little was given ; a 
moderate sum was expended in impro\'ing the sea-ports, 
while broad manors and rich fanns were granted to 
favourites at almost nominal pnces ; and the ill-gotten 
wealth abstracted from the Church disappeared without 
leaWng traces except in the sudden and overgrown fortunes 
of those gentlemen who were fortunate or prompt enough 
to make use of the golden opportunity, and who to obtain 
them had no scruple in openly tendering bribes and shares 
in the spoil to Cromwell, the omnipotent favourite of the 
King.* The complaints of the people, who found their new 
masters harder than the old, may be estimated from some 
specimens printed by Strype." 

If it be asked what became of the " holy idle thieves " 
and " sturdy loobies " whom the Beggars' Petition so 
earnestly desired to be thrown upon the world, the answer 
may be found in the legislation of Edward VI. It was 

' ■ Sooli in tho sabBtaooe of k tnemoraadam Id HetUT's own buidwritins (BnppfM- 
■ion of UoDaaleriec. Ko. 131, p. 293). 

> 31 Hun. Vni. c. 9 (F&rl. Hint. I. SIO). 

■ BOTDM I. SOO. 

« Stirpes Ec«le«. Meinor. 1. 34&. 

» 8m t«tteri of the Lord CbuioeUoT Andlsj uid the leftroad Ktr Thomaa Bljrot l« 
OromntU.— t)[T7p«, EccIm. Momor. 1. 243-S, 
• Op. oil, I. 363-403 ; li. 268-63. 
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impossible that tlic xtiddcn and violent overthrow of a 
system on wliicli nearly all charitable telief was based 
could be effected without causing infinite-mjuery during 
the period of transition, no matter how tenderly the 
interests of the poor might be guarded. In the orgonisa- 
tion of the Catholic Church all benevolence tinds its' ex- 
pression through ecclesiastical instrumentalities, and the 
immense possessions of the mediaeval establishment had 
been contidcd to it largely in its capacity of the universal 
almoner. In seizing these possessions the State was 
morally bound to assume the corresponding obligations, 
but time was required for the adjustment, and the greedy 
rulers. duringthe minority ofEdward VI., were much more 
intent upon increasing their acquisitions than in listening to 
the demands of humanity. By his first Parliament, in 
1547, an Act was passed confinning that of 13*5, concern- 
ing the hospitals, chantries, guilds, &c.. under which all 
remnants that had escaped the rapacity of'the late sovereijj^ 
were placed at the mercy of the Protector Somerset and 
his colleagues of tlie Council, who speedily absorbed not 
only them, but everything that could be stripped from the 
parish churches.' In the preamble of this Act, one of its 
objects was specified to be the " better pro\'ision for the 
poor and needy," thus recognising the responsibility of the 

1 I Sdw.TLe. It. Dr. Augn«tD»Jcuopt«llHiutbU "the ring otUiemiMirMiiM 
ttbo rabbad th* moouuriM ia Um nign ot Hanrr (be Ulghth wu the Bnt. bat iba 
ila( o( Um Nbbwa who robbed tfa« poor aiid hdpleu in tbe retga of Edwutl tlis 
9ttth wma Un time* wono Uuio the ftnt. . . . The aocnmolateil w<«itb ot centnries, 
Ibtfr bo«MM »wl UwU, th«l( none;, tbeii veneh ol silvtir »t3d tlieir voMela ot gold, 
tbilr aactMit capo aad goblaU sad it*lven, «Tan tc> tb«lr verj cbnirs and UblM, wen 
■n Ml d««ti to ISTMitoriei *iid catalOKoon, and nil iwept into the grMt robb«m' 
board . . . «*er7 ratuiieiic aad cbalicc, luid CKodleaClok and bonOHr, orga&a and bwlU, 
aad ftetan and inia(^ and allar and nbrioe." — " lo Cbroo T«an it maj be uid that 
>lBca4 all tha (•rttli cbotchM In EottUnd had bcoo lootod ; before the eod of tbe 
Uag'a ralgB thora bad been a olcao aircop of all Uiat «ai worth aUAliOE from tba 
paiilb filwli. or the cbarch walla, or tbe ohurch Ireaaorle*. In Iha eeit gsoeratlon 
than wan ehareliae bj tba (coro that poMO»od oot erco a nirpUco ; ifaere were 
OtbantitM hadnot OTcn achallot, and olhera aguo, in aoniiilerable cumber*, that 
«Be dMcHbed aa ■ raliMted.'"— Betoro tbe Great Plllogu, pp. W-4C, 00 ILetidoo 
1»01J 
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State to replace the^Mistance which had been afTorded by 
the Church ^ijd. the guilds, but Parliantcnt a few weeks 
earlier had-^ili^ady taken inea.sures, not to relieve the suf- 
feritips-4)f the poor, but to repress the vagabondage which 
had'.ticctssarily resulted firom the dcstnictJoit of tlie 
fiiojikslcries. In tliis Act the magnitude of tlie evil is 
-indicated by the rigorously inhuman measures deemed 
necessary for its abatement. Every able-bodied man, 
loitering in any place for three days without working or 
oflcring to work, was held to be a vagabond ; he was to be 
branded on the breast with a letter V, and be adjudged as 
a slave for two years to atiy one who would bring him be- 
fore a justice of the peace.* This substitute for clerical 
almsgiving was deemed siiflicient for the time, and it was 
not until five years later, in 1552, tliat a practical effort 
was made to alleviate the miseries of poverty by a poor- 
law, the commencement of a series wliicli has since burdened 
Elngland \snth ever- increasing weight* 

The monastic establishments of Ireland sliared the same 
fate. Rymer* gives the text of a commission for the 
suppression of a nunnery of the diocese of Dublin in 1535. 
The insubordination of the island, however, rendered it diffi- 
cultto carry out the measure cver)"where. and finally.in 1 541 , 
it was accomplished by virtually granting their lands to the 
native chieftains. These were good Catliohcs, but they 
could not resist the temptation. They joined eagerly in 
grasping tlie spoil, and the desirable political object was 
effected of detaching them, for the time, from the foreign 
alliances with the Catholic powers, which threatened 
serious evils.' 



I I Edv. VI. e. S.-Parl. Illft. I. 663. 

1 [Ml Bdw. VL c*pL 2. For tbo cfamrlUbIa tnnetioiw of the guild* dutrojxd 

undu BdwwdVI. Me J. E. Tfaorold Bogm Six CenlntlM of Work mttA Wsgei, II. 

• Fwdor*. T. XIT. p. S51. 
« FrottAt, Uiu. B^ IT. SO. 
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* It is a striking proof of Henry's strength of will and 
intense individuality of character, that, in thus tearing up 
I by tlie roots the whole system of monachism, he did not 
, yield one jot to the powerful section of his supporters who 
had pledged themselves to the logical sequence of his acts, 
the abrogation of sacerdotal celibacy in general While 
[every reason of policy and statesmanship urged him to 
'^rant the privilege of marriage to the secular clergy, whom 
:Iie forced to transfer to him the allegiance formerly 
rendered to Rome, while his chief religious advisers at 
home and his Protestant aUies abroad used every endeavour 
[to wring from him this concession, he steadily and persis- 
tently refused it to the end, and we can only guess whether 
his firmness arose from conscientious conviction or from 
^the pride of a controversialist. 
^H Notwithstanding his immovable resolution on this point, 
^Biis power seemed ineffectual to stay the progress of the 
"new ideas. An assembly held by his order in May 1580, 
to condemn the heretical doctrines disseminated in certain 
books, shows how openly the advocates of clerical marriage 
had promulgated their views while yet W'olsey was prime 
minister and Henry gloried in tlie title of Defender of the 
Faith. Numerous books were denounced in wliich cchbacy 
was ridiculed, its sanctity disproved, and its evil influences 
commented upon in the most irreverent manner.' These 

* Tbu " An Bzpodtion into Iho MvnnlUi Chnpltr« of tlie flr«(« KpUUo to tba 
Oorittlfaitu " Mams to bitve bMB almoiit entitolf doTotcd to an Kr|ramoDt ag^iut 
calSbKf, addDClDfc *ll ntacDor of raaion* denied from nktcte, manlit;, Bocuritj, 
■ad Snipttiic, uid dcaoriblug foroibl; tbn evib ari^j; (rom the mla. Tho antlior 
doe> 004 hMitat« to daoUro that " Ualrlmooj i» lu golde. tbe tplritanll oitato* aa 
imag," Btkd the tenor of hi* writtngi tnar b« aodsnRood tton hli trlumphanl «!• 
olmatiaa, art«t inalntJog that all tlio Apoitle* and tbefr ImmodlBto anoacmior* were 
■Mfitod — "SmIdk that jrecboM not mArried m«a to bUboppM, othoiCnito tnDit bo 
k Ibeto or nnrigliteoai which eo did oho**, or 70a knUcriatli and AKVjren." 

Tha 'Soa «( Scripture" wai isoro modcrala In Ita osFTOMloiia: "Vf a man 
vow* to Ijva fflTiin aad lo povrrllo lo a oioiiMt«ti«. than y1 be peicsTTo that In 
tftc B0iutfUi7 bo lyretb woor*e than be did beforo, as in fornication and theft 
UteBbon*; tetetbeetOTrteraDdbrefcehiooire withoat ijnne." 

Tyniiaie la "Tbe Obedleocr of • Cr!»l«'n Men" la moKt uDcotnpromLilBg ; 
~OpQi1«l prMbjtenm dnewa luomn duai ob caoNu." . . "It tliou bind ih; 
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doctrines were sometimes »trricd into practice, and the 
orthodox cler^ liad little eeremotiy in vi.siting them 
with the sharpest penalties of the canons. It was about 
this time that Stokesley, Bishop of London, condemned 
to imprisonment for life Thomas l*atmore, the incumbent 
of Hadlam in Hertfordshire, for encouraging his curate 
to raarrj' and permitting him subsequentiy to officiate; 
and the unfortunate man actually lay for three years in 
gaol, until released by the intercession of Cranmer." 

If the reforming polemics were Uius bold while Heiuy 
was yet ortliodox, it may readily be ima^ned how keeidy 
they watched the progi-ess of his quarrel with the Pope, 
and how loud became their utterances as he gradually threw 
off his allegiance to Rome and persecuted all who hesitated 
to follow in his footsteps. He soon showed, however, that 
he allowed none to precede him, and that all consciences 
were to be measured by the royal ell-wand. Thus his pro- 
ceedings against the CRrthusinns and Franciscans in 1584 
were varied by a proclamation directed against seditious 
books and priesUy marriages. As we iiave seen, some 
unions had taken place, and all who had coniinitted the 
indiscretion were deprived of their functions and reduced to 
the laity, though the marriages seem to have been recognised 
as valid. Future tran-sgressions, moreover, were tlu^atened 
with the royal indignation and further punishment — words 
of serious import at such a time and under such a 
monarch.' 

mU to ohutitle to ()bt«rti ihftt whioh Crbto purohOMd for tbs, ntt\j loo wt 
lliow BB Inflilete." 

Til* " K«v(ilntlon of Anllortiite " carries the war into the anemj'i tenitofy la a 
Cubion ■omewhal uivtge : " Keplng of virglcltie uid ohutlU at religion i* ■ 
devclltitiB IbingA" (WilkiiM HI. T2S-34). 

I SliTpe, MemorUl* of Cranmer, Book Ut. Ohapter Si. 

* WlUHim III. T7S.— atTTpe. in bis "MetDorinla of Crumer," Dk. i. CbAp. 18. 
gives thU procUmation u dated November \6, in the 30th jear of Hcnrj V11L, 
wbJoh woald place it In 1639, anil Bisho|>Wilkitiaaleo printa (111. SSA] horn Harnwr** 
" Specimen of Error* " Uia aama with aDimportaiit variatiooK, ai " given thla Iftth 
daj ot IfoTeiobOT, la the 13th year ol our roign," which would phujo it Id Iftai. 
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In spite of all tliis, the chief advisers of Henry did not 
scruple to connive at infractions uftlie proclamation. Both 
ranmer and Cromwell favoured the Reformation : the 
former was himself secretly married, and even ventured to 
urge the King t*» reconsider his views on priestly celibacy ; ' 
while the latter, though, as a layman, without any such 
personal motive, was disposed to relax the strictness of the 
rule of celibacy. During the visitation of the monasteries, 
for instance, tJie Abbot of Walden had little hesitation in 
confessing to Ap Rice, the visitor, that he was secretly 
married, and asked to be secured from molestation. The 
confidence thus manifested in the friendly disposition of 
the vicar-general wa.s satisfactorily responded to. Crom- 
well replied, merely warning him to "use his remedy" 
witliout, if possible, causing scandal.' A singular petition, 
addressed to liim in 1536 by the secular clergy of the dio- 
of Bangor, illus-trates forcibly both the confidence felt 
in his intentions and the necessity of the Abbot of Walden's 
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It i» fnpocsible, hov«ver, at > tlma wben even tbo Lutheninii of Siuodj hni 
•eWMlr *«Btnr«d oa Um iDOOratloD. tlwt In EnglaDil pticHtlf iiiani>f;e could 
atimij hftra b«eom» u eommoD h Iho prooliiaiaLion ithow* It to bo. The bnll ot 
Lm Xl, thiiHwg Henrr for bit rotauilon of Lolbcr. wax dntod i Hotembet. Ift21, 
■■d w« nar b« ■srt tbat the King't ual tor tbo faitb would at such a moment 
kk>« pnrmiMd him to loaoh more ■triagent meaaures of re[ir«(iiiioii, If he had VSD- 
imJ at %hmt wfoeb to IdtxIo tba Mcred pr*clQ<it«of ooclosbictlotl joritdlctloD— ■ 
lM»f ba woald bare been bf do moan* tikel; lo do. The dale of 11121 la then- 
tea erUentlj an enor. 

For Ibe nm* raaaooa I hare been foteod to reject a dtiooaslon In ooDTOoation 
•f tiM iHBe ;«u' (Wllklna III. eS7), la which the queatlon ot ucerdotiil mairloge 
waa deeUed triamphantljr In the afflrmaiive. Tbo proooediogs are evidcotlj tboee 
«f Daeember IMT. la Uie first jrear of Gdwud VI. 
I Bvnet'* Colleotioaa I. 3tSL 

* HS. State Paper 0fllc4 (Froude, III. OS). Ap RJco'i report to Cromwell U 
•lAclaBil} laegektliv a* t« tbo interior life o( the monaitio orderi to deaenre 
liaiil ilmlrwi "JLt we were of lute nl Waldeu, tbo abbot thera belag a maa of 
gaed laamli^ and ifgbt alaoera judgment, a« I exsnilued blia alone, allowed me 
wttnOf, t^OB UlpalatloD ot alluioe, but onlf onto ;oa aa oar judge, that ho had 
miliaiWil UAttlnionjr with a aert«in wotoan •oorotlf. baring preicnt tlier««t bat oae 
maty vltiMia : he^tm be. not being able, aa he aaid, to cantain, though he could 
BM ba mSarad bj tbe law* ot man, saw he mStcht do it Inwtullj by the taw* of Ood ; 
aod lor tbe aTaUing ot nioru iaconvenleuooi which b«lore be wa* (iroroked unto, bo 
dU tkwt, hsvlac cooildeBoa la f on that tbia act aboald not be anjtbing ptajiuUoia' 
tUa." 
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" remedy " Id the immorality which prevailed. There liad 
been a visitation in which the petitioners admit that 
many of them had been found in fault, and as their women 
liad been consequently taken away, they pray the vicar- 
general to devise some means by which their consorts may 
be restored. They do not venture to ask directly for 
marriage^ but decency forbids the supposition that they 
could openly request Crorawell to authorise a system of 
concubinage. Nothing can be more humihating than their 
confession of the relations existing between themselves, 
as ministers of Christ, and the flocks entrusted to their 
spiritual care. After pleading that without women they 
cannot keep house and exercise hospitahty, they add; 
" \\''e ourselves shall be driven to seek our living at ale- 
houses and tavenis, for mansions upon the benefices and 
vicarages we have none. And as for gentlemen and sub- 
stantial honest men, far fear of inconvettience, knowing our 
frailty and accustomed liberty, tkcy mil in no wise board us 
in their liouses."* 

The tendencies thus exhibited by the King's advisers 
called forth the remonstrances of the conservatives. In 
June 1336 the Lower House of Convocation presented a 
memorial inveighing strongly against the progress of 
heresy, and among the obnoxious opinions condemned was 
" That it is preached and taught that all things awght to 
be in comen and that Priests shuld have wiffes." and they 
added that books containing heretical opinions were printed 
"cum privilcgio," were openly sold among the people, and 

1 MS. Siatn Paper OHlca (Ftoude, III. 372}. U ii act to be nsKumed. honertf, 
ttuit the ctcrg; wore wone Uuld ths tally. During the visilttUoo of the moDasteriea, 
Thomai Le^'li. one of the visiCora, uj-h, in writing to Cromwell, Z2 Angiut, 1G30, cun- 
cenilRg tho TOgion between Ooventiy and Cheitei i " For certain of the knlghta 
anil gDutlemeQ, and nmai aomiDonly all, Uvetb no InooDtlBeotly, bavtng their concQ' 
binee open)}' Id their houses, with Ave or «ix of their ohlldren, and patting from 
them tbeir wiveii, that all the coantrj- therewith be not a Uttle oSonded, and tak«th 
«vU Dxnmjile of them" (MlBCdllaneous State Paperi, Locdon, 1T7S. I. 31). It perbapa 
would not be cuy to dotcrmine tlie oxmdi Ksponnlbilitj of the cXmgj tor this Im- 
sioraUty of tholr flocki. 
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ere not condemned by those in aiitliority.' Possibly it 
was in consequence of this that in the following November 
Henry issued a circular letter to his bishops in which he 
commanded them — " Whereas we be advertised that 
divers Priests have presumed to marry themselves contrary 
to the custom of our Church of England, Our Pleasure is, 
Ve shall make secret enquiry within your Diocess, whether 
there be any such resiant within the same or not " — and 
any such offenders who had presumed to continue the 
performance of their sacred functions were ordered to be 
reptjrtfd to him or to be arrested and sent to London.* 
Curiously enough, tliere w no reference to the subject in 
the " Articles devised by the Kinges Highnes Majestie to 
stably^he Chris-ten Quietnes and Unitie amonge us," issued 
^_by Henry in this year.' 

^B Notwithstanding tJie ominous threat in the letter to 
^Uie bishops, there appears about this period to have been 
great uncertainty in the public mind respecting the state 
of tlie law and the King's intentions. Two letters happen 
to have been preserved, written witliin a few days of each 
other, in June 1537, to Cromwell, which reveal the con- 
dition of opinion at the time. One of these complains that 
the vicar of Mcndclsham, in Suffolk, has brought home a 
Mrife and children, wiiom he claims to be lawfully his own, 
and tliat it is pennitted by the King. Although *' thys 
■cte by hym done is in thys countre a monstre, and many 
do growdge at it," yet, not knowing the Kings pleasure, 
no pr<»cctdings can be had, and appeal is therefore made 
tor autliority to prosecute, lest " hys ensample wnpon- 
nycbed shall be occasion for other eaniall e\'yll dysposed 
prestes to do in lyke manner." The other letter is from an 
unfortunate priest who had recently married, supposing it 
to be lawful The " uoyse of the peopull," howe\'er, had 

■ Slrrp*, BeclM. Ucaodkl*, Vol. I. Append. |i. 170. 

■ Barnel'a CoUcoI. I. 382. 

■ ronnnUnct at F&ltb, Oitora. 18Se.— WUUiu HI. 620. 
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just infomied him that a royal order had commanded the 
separation of such unions, and he Imd at once sent his wife 
to her fiiends, three-score miles away. He therefore 
hastens to make his peace, protesting he had sinned 
through ignorance, thougli he makes bold to argue that 
" yf the kyngj's grace could have founde ji. lauftill that 
prestys mught have bj-n maryd, tliey wold havebynto the 
crowne dubbyll and dubbyll tkytheftill ; fiirste in love, 
secondly for fere that the bysclioppe of Rome schuld sette 
yn hys powre unto ther desolacyon." ' 

It is evident from these letters that there was still a 
genuine popular antipathy to clerical marriage, and yet 
that the royal supremacy was so firmly established by 
Henry's rutWess persecutions that this antipathy was held 
subject to tlie pleasure of the court, and CH>uld at any 
moment liave been dissipated by proclamation. In fact, 
the only wonder is that any convictions remained in the 
minds of those who had seen the objects of their pro- 
foundest veneration made the sport of avarice and derision. 
Stately churches torn to pieces, the stone sold to sacrile- 
gious builders, the lead put up at auction to the highest 
bidder, the consecrated bells cast into cannon, the sacred 
vessels melted down, the holy relics snatched from the 
shrines and treated as old bones and ofTitl, the venerated 
images burned at Smithfield — all this could liave left little 
sentiment of respect for worn-out religious observances in 
those who watched and saw the sacrilege remain un- 
punished. 

NotwitlLstanding the reforming influences with which 
he was surrounded, Henry sternly adhered to tlie position 
wluch he had assumed." When, in 1538, the princes of 



1 Sopprmtion o( MonoBterlei. pp, 160-1. 

> H« msda 0Q« vxotpClon. Nuns protoued before tba age ot 21 were at libertj 
to mBTTf nttor the dliiolutlon of their hooaei, wbeieat, scoording to Dr. LoodoB, 
Uiejr " bo wondcrfall gtmddo . . . and do pray right battelj for the kingoi maj«ad8*< 
(Sopptouiou □( Moiia«t«ri«s, p. 311]. 
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the Schmalkaldic Lengue offered to place him at its head, 
and even to alter, if possible, the Augsburg Confession so 
as to make it a common basis of union for all the elements 
of opposition to Rome, Henry was well inclined to obtain 
the political advant-igcs of the position tendered him, but 
hesitated to, accept it until all doctrinal questions should 
be settled. The three points on which the Germans 

■insisted were the communion iti both elements, the wor- 
ship in llie A'ulgar tongue, and the marriage of the clergy. 
In tlie Convocation of that year a series of questions was 
submitted for decision embracing the contested points, 
and the clergy decided in favour of cehbacy, private 
masses, and communion in one element.* Thus sustained, 
Henry was firm, and the ambassadors of the League spent 
two months in conferences with the Knghsh bishops and 
doctors without result. On their departure {5 August, 

K] J38), they addressed him a letter arguing the subjects in 
debate — the refusal of the cup, private masses, and sacer- 
dotal celibacy — to wliicli Henry replied at some length, 
defending his position on these topias with no Uttle skill 
and dexterity, and refusing his assent filially.' The re- 
formers, however, did not yet despair, and the royal 
preachers even ventured occasionally to debate the pro- 
priety of clerical marriage freely before him in their 
sermons, but in vain.* An epistle which Melanchthon 
addressed to turn in April 1530, arguing the same questions 
again, had no better eflfect* 

In the s-pring of 1539 Henry renewed negotiations with 
^tbe German princes, and his envoys, in soliciting another 
risit fW)ni deputies of the I^cague, held out some vague 
promises of his yielding on the point of celibacy. The 

■ I SUTpa'a EcoIm. llemor. I. 320. 
■ Bmwt L 2S4-i&; Colleot. S32. 347. 
■ MoChing bu jei bMn aetiled i^onaetiiliig th« mirrlaffo of tbo oUrgy, klthoo^ 
MaapMMBB have (or; tnvij prvache'l b«for« the king opoD tho nibjeot." — Jaha 
to Ooatad fsUiou <Kcoiida, 111. 3S1). 
• avatt, Coltoct. I. tS9. 
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Germans in ttim, to show their eame:^ desire for union 
with England, submitted a series of propositions in which 
they suggested that the marriage of priests might be left 
to the discretion of the l*ope, and that if it were to be 
prohibited only persons advanced in life should be ordained.' 
Both parties, however, were too firmly set in their opinions 
for accord to be possible. Notwithstanding any seeming 
hesitation caused by the policy of the moment, Henry's 
mind was fully made up, and the consequences of en- 
deavouring to persuade him against his prejudices soon , 
became apparent Even while the negotiations were in \ 
progress he had issued a series of injunctions degrading 
from tlie priesthood all married elergy, and threatening 
with imprisonment and his displeasure all who should 
thereafter marry.' Argumentation confirmed his opinions, 
and he proceeded to enforce them on his subjects in his 
own savage manner, " for though on all other points he j 
had set up the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession," yet 
on these he had conmiitted himself as a controversialist, 
and the worst passions of polemical authorship— the true 
" odium theologiciim " — acting tlirough his irresponsible 
despotism, rendered him the cruellest of persecutors. But 
a few weeks after receiving the letter of Melanchthon, he 
answered it in cruel fashion. 

Id May a new Parliament met, chosen under great 
excitement, for the people were inflamed on the subject 
of religion, and animosities ran high. The principal object 
of the session was known to be a settlement of the national 
Church, and as tlie reformers were in a minority against 
the court, the temper of the Houses was not likely to be 
encouraging for them.* On May 5, a week after its 

t BtrTiw'a Ecolm. MvmOT. 1. SSD, 343, 

I Ibid. 344.— WiUEiDB in. S47. 

> Tot the nodonite put; v«nttir«d to dibmit to Parlluaent " A Dovioo for cxtlr- 
patiDg Ueradw uooog the People," among tho saggoitlons of which wm » bUl (or 
AbolitblDg ecoleKlulicAl ccllbftCf, legaJliiag nil exieticg tauTJages, «cd penaltUng 
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"assembling, a committee was appointed, at the King's 
request, to take into consideration Uie differences of 
religious opinion. On the 16th, the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was not a member of the committee, reported that 
no agreement could be arrived at, and he therefore laid 
before the House of Lords, for full discussion, articles 
embracing — 1. Transubstantiation ; 2. Communion in 
both kinds; 8. Vows of Chastity; 4. Private Masses; 
5. Sacerdotal Marriages ; and 6. Auricular Confession. 
Cranmer opposed them stoutly, arguing against them for 
three days, and especially endeavouring to controvert the 
third and Hfth, which enjoined ceUbacy, but his elTorts 
and those of his friends were vain, when pitted against 
the known wishes of the King, who himself took an active 
part in the debate, and argued in favour of the articles 
with much vigour. Under such circumstances, the adop- 
tion of the Six ^Vrtleles was a foregone conclusion. On 
May 30 the Chancellor reported that the House liad 
agreed upon them, and that it was the King's pleasure 
" that some penal statute should be enacted to compel all 
his subjects who were in any way dissenters or coutra- 
dicters of these articles to obey them." The framing of 
such a bill was entrusted to two committees, one under 
the lead of Cranmer. tbe other under that of the Arch- 
bishop of York, and they were instructed to lay their 
respective platis before the King within forty-eight hours. 
Of course the report of the Archbishop of York was 
adopted. Introduced on June 7, Cranmer again resisted 
it gallantly, but it passed both Houses by the 14th, and 
recdved tlie royal assent on tlie 28th. It was entitled 
•• An Act for abolishing Diversity of Opinions in certain 
Articles concerning Christian Religion." and it stands as a 

SinnTiiiment of the cruel legislation of a barbarous age. 
accBWkl"tol)aT««1iMud vorkfor tbelr llrlng "— Belli Ron*e MS. 
i. «».) 
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The Third Article was '* that Priests after the order of 
Priesthood might not marry by the Law of God " ; the 
Fourth, *' that Vows of Chastity ought to be observed by 
the Law of God," aiid those who obstinately preached or dis- 
puted against them were adjudged felons, to suffer death 
without benefit of clergy. Any opposition, either in word 
or writing, subjected the offender to impriiionment duriog 
the King's pleasure, and a repetition of the offence con- 
stituted a felony, to be expiated with the life of the culprit. 
Priestly marriages were declared void, and a priest persisting 
in living with his wife was to be executed as a felon. Con- 
cubinage was punishable witli deprivation of benefice and 
property, and imprisonment, for a first offence ; a second 
lapse was visited with a felon's death, while in all cases the 
wife or concubine shared the fate of her partner in guilt, 
Quarterly sessions were provided, to be held by the 
bishops and otiier commissioners appointed by the Kuig, 
for the purpose of enforcing these laws, and the accused 
were entitled to trial by jurj'.' Vows of chastity were 
only binding on those who Imd taken them of their own 
firee will when over twenty-one years of age.* Accenting 
to the Act, the wives of priests were to be put away by 



1 Bnrnet, I. 25S-9.— 31 Henrjr VIII. a. xIt. St. Fronde aQtle&voari to roUav* 
Hant^oItheresponalbilEty ot tbit meaanre. and qaote* MelAOohclion to show Ihu 
IM oni«tt; u BUribulable to Oaidinor (Hist. Rogl. 111. 306). Ho admit*, bowem. 
that Uio liillsapatdcd dilToti) liul (ill^blly llroia that prcioDted b? the king blmaoll, 
with whom Iho oiiinmlltee which Tramnd It inu*l b»ve noted in uoccort. Acoordlng 
to Slrjpo, " The Parli«mer)t mori »atd llttln nipilnflt t1il« bill, but Deemed all niual. 
moiu tot ft ; neither did the Lord CbunocUor Audloj, no, itor the Lord Fiiv; S«a1, 
Oromwcl, speak againat It : the reaaoo being, do queitino, boonse Ihey mw the Idng 
■o rocDlied upon it. ■ . ■ Nay, *t the very mme titae it paiiod. he (Cnumer) »t*7«d 
Aud protected atcniiut <t, thoagh the king de»lr*d hint to go out, staov he ooald not 
eonaoDt to It, Worceater (Latimer) alio, ns nelt be Sariim (Sliaxton), wsh oomnitted 
to ptiMD ; acd be, an well m tlie other, raaigned up bia bltboprio upon the act."— 
(UMiori«U ot Cianmor. Book I. Chap, IB.) Ttus shows tu how the royal toHnenoe 
WM mod. CiDumct, Sodpod, lo bin leplj to the DevoDtbire nb«ls, when in IMS 
the/ demaiided the leBtontlion of the Six Articles. eipreMly MMit* " that It tba 
Ung's majesty hlmtelt had not come personally into the ParliiuneDt hotuw^ tboM 
IhtM had D4ver paaacd " [Ibid. App. No. XU), 

1 SI BSDtj Vlll. o. 6 (Pari. Hint. L A36-(0). 
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9une 24. but on that day, as the Act was not yet signed, 
an order was mercifully made extending the time to 
July 12.' 

Cranmer argued, reasonably enough, that it was a 
t hardship, in the case of the ejected monks, to insist 
on tlic observance of the vow of chastity, when those of 
poverty and obedience were dispensed with, and when the 
unfortunates had been forcibly deprived of all the advan- 
tages, safeguards, and protection of monastic life.' The 
matter, however, was not dcci<Ic<l by reason, but by the 
whimsical perversity of a self-opinionated man, who unfor- 
tunately had the power to condense his polemical notions 
in the blood of his subjects. 

To comprehend the full iniquity of this savage measure, 
we must remember the rapid progress which the tiew 
Opinions had been making in England for twenty years ; 
the tacit encouragement given them by the suppression of 
the religious houses, and by the itiflucnce of the King's 
conlklential advisers ; and the hopes naturally excited by 
Henry's quarrel with Rome and negotiations with the 
League of Schmalkalden. In spite, therefore, of the 
comparatively mild punishments hitherto imposed on 
priestly marriage, which were no doubt practically almost 
obsolete, such unions may safely be assumed as numerous. 
Even Crannier himself, the primate of Ilciuy's Church, 



1 Fari. nut. L HO. 

Tbera U K siory oorrMit tbac loon after the pouoga of tbo Act, tho Oaka of Nor- 
Wk, who had bad to moeh lo do with It. on mtetlug ■ former clikplAlD of bin naniad 
l«w*Cf , Joeolkri^ Mid to bim, " Ob, laj LttiMy " (koutrin); liim of old much lo favour 
ftUttM' nAtrimeiij). " *b«tlwr maj piiols con bavo nlvu or no F " " [I It pl«aM 
j«v gnee,'* rvpllad b«, " 1 cuODot well t«ll whctbor priuts ma; bare kIvm or no, 
h* ■•!! 1 «M> and am inr* of it, for all ;onr Aot. ttiat trlvo «rUl bare prietta."-. 
BttTp*** Moorfali of CraeiDcr, book 1. chaji vUl. 

* Dr. Losdon cbionlelas iho troablea of thU olau. "I pcrce; t« man; of tba 
eth«> aortl, EQOokaa and chanoDS, wbiobs be joago latlia moo, allwaji fait lodda, 
tji^ hi ydatDM and at r«*t, b« tore p«rpl«xtda tbnt now bolog prtatM ih«y na^ 
Mtl r«lon> and Bar^e ** (9iippr«Mlon of MoDasterioi. p. 31S). 

meaadar KMlna aMcrta that na&ir did marr; op«alj— AX\oi/i U ywarnoi hrtfitit 
»w»<>wi tlny^i'tvi " (op. olt. p. 71}. 
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was twice mnrricd, his second wife, then living, the niece 
of Osiander, being kept under a decent veil of secrecy in 
his palace.' When, after his fruitless resistance to the Six 
Articles, the bill was passed, he sent Ids wife to her friends 
in Germany, until the death of liis master enabled him to 
bring her back and acknowledge her openly ; * but vast 
numbers of unfortunate pastors could not have had the 
opportunity, and perhaps tacked the self-control, thus to 
arrange their domestic affairs. Even the gentle Melanch- 
thon was moved from his ordinary equanimity', and ven- 
tured to address to his royal correspondent a remonstrance 
expressing his horror of the cruelty which could condemn 
to the scaffold a man whose sole guilt consisted in not 
abandoning the wife to whom he had promised fidelity 
tlirough good and evil, before God and man — a cruelty 
which could find no precedent in any code tliat man had 
previously dared to firame.' 

As might be expected, numerous divorces of married 
piicsts followed this Draconian legislation, and tlicse 
divorces were held good by the Act of 1541), which under 

I Kli Aral marrlaga wiu entered Into while b» mt sLiU qnita j^onng, and befon 
he had Uken ordan. Th« xeuond, however, afaowt that he noted with •om* loda- 
pcDdoDCc, for It took place id 1G3I, before IleDiy's open rupture with Rome, and 
while he wiu ttmbuiMidor to the Emperor. At tli&C lime he naj KJn^'a clioplain ked 
ArchdMCon of Tavntoi), and Iiih nnpllulH therelore were plsinlr an ladloatloD ot 
honuj. — Stripe's MciooriiU* ot CraDiner. book i. chap, ili., booli 111. cbnp. xxril. 

» Bnrcfit 1. 26(1-7. It waa not unlH IBiS that be vontnred to coofeu this lo the 
King (Ibid. p. 32C). At hi* trial lo IG.^0 hii two morriagef were one of the points of 
ooouaatloD agnlcat him (Ibid. II. HSS). 

Saanderi, tn GommcDtiDg upon Cranmor's timc-aerving disposUlon, which onablvd 
him to aaoommodate himiolf to llenrf's fnprioions opinlona, and yet to outer folly 
Into the loformatorj' Ideaa predomlnuit under Edward VI., does not fail lo utitiK 
hii coonublol propcnoltlea. " Ucuin Ulud nii)lc«tiiifriiuo Unipn fercns, iguod mere- 
tricom quandam ruam Don potemt polam oioii* loco lihero hab«re, quia id tion 
hitorum Hunricum sciubal, sedpaitim domi earn occultore,piirtlm cum foni» prodlrrt, 
oiita (|uiidtini ad id alTabtu facta litcluuani, M>u<im tinu cltoamfcrre oogeretur. Ida 
ergo joni desiit esie KenrlRlnnoi, ot tam ex iinmatura regU Edouordi letate quam ex 
Protcctoric in Beotua (umma propennlono. Hum eUtim simid ot llbldinl «t hiereol 
hnbonofl lasLondan atutuit ; nam et §corto buo taox est pnbllco pro aiore mini, «t 
c&iochiiiniiim Edonardn dcdicatum, taliic impiioiiue doctrinni plooam, in loonn 
edidit "— De Orig. et fiag. KchlsmatU ADglicanl, p. 1S3 (Xd. 1G80). 

a HolaRohthoQ. Kplsl. Bd. ISdC, p. 3J. 
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Edward VI. granted full liberty in the premises to eccle- 
uastics.* Even Heiuy, however, began to feel that he 
bad gone too far, and the influence of Cromwell was suffi- 
cjeot to prevent the harshest features of the law from 
being enforced in all their odious severity, especially as the 
projected marriage with Aim of Cleeves and the alliance 
with the German Lutlierans rendered active persecution 
in the hi^est degree impolitic. When tlie eoraedy of 
Henry's fourth mamage culminated in the tragedy of 
Cromwell's niin (June 1540). tlie reactionary elements 
again gathered strength. There can be little doubt 
that the atrocity of tlie law liad greatly interfered with its 
efficient execution and had aroused popular feehng, for now, 
although tlie Vicar- General was removed, the Catholics 
passed with speedy alacrity a bill moderating the Act of 
the Six Articles, in so far as it related to marriage and 
concubinage. For capital punishment was substituted the 
Dnilder penalty of confiscation to the King of ail the pro- 
perty and revenue of tlie offenders.* 

The Six Articles, as thus modified.* remained the law 
kof England during the concluding years of Henry's reign, 
nor is it likely that any one ventured to urge upon him 
seriously a relaxation of the principles to which he had 
committed himself thus definitely. The fall of Cromwell 
and tltc danger to wliicb Craumer was exposed for several 
years were sufficient to ins*ure him against troublesome 
remonstrants, even if his increasing irritabiUty and capri- 

iootuness bad not made those aromid him daily more aUve 
L I S-a Kdw. VI. 0. ai (PuU Hitt. t. ESS.) 
[ a aaHwi. VHl. o. 10.-Bar(i>M I. 282.— Pari. Hut. I. S75. 
' a Blehard UillM, wriUog in \Ml to Ilciujr Bnlliagor, aMum«a that Ibia modlftca- 
■m M IIm 81s ArUoU* only tipplted to Chora who wmo gutlt; ot lnaontlitvnci», and 
Am H m Bot " appear to ibe Kliift at all tuitrerac ttlll to bong t)io*« clorgjEaao who 
mmrrj or who retain tbow wire* whom tbcf luul mairlDil picvioui to tba totta* 
MMM ** (Orlflu) L»tlen. Farker Soo. Fob. pl 20S)— but botli Bninet and th« Par 
HaaiBlctT Hlstor7 ma]c« do aoob dinLiDottoo. and In iha abiitraot of the bill aa 
prtBtad tn tbg Slata'.M at L«r^ (I. 2dl) It ta described a* appllcabi* to " prla>t« 
■wrted or annutnied," 
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to the danger of thwarting or resisting his idlest humour. 
How little progress, indeed, the Reformation had thus far 
made in England is shown in a letter written in I546 by 
John Hooper, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester and Wot- 
cester, during the exile into which he was forced by the 
Act of the Six Articles: " Our King has destroyed the 
Pope, but not popery ; he has expelled all the monks and 
nuns, and puUed down their monasteries ; he has caused 
all their possessions to be transferred into his exchequer. 
ajid yet they are bound, even tlie frail female sex, by the 
King's command, to perpetual chastity. England has at 
this time at least ten thousand nuns, not one of whom is 
allowed to marry. The impious Mass, the most shameful 
celibacy of the clergy, the invocation of saints, auricular 
confession, superstitious abstinence from meats, and pur- 
gatory, were never before held by the people in greater 
esteem than at the present moment" ' 

On 28 January, 1547, Henry VIII. died, and 
Edward \'^I. succeeded to the perilous throne. Not yet 
ten years of age, his go\'emment of course received its 
direction from those around him, and the rivalry between 
the Protector Somerset and the Chancellor Wriotliesley, 
Earl of Southjtmpton, threw the former into the hands of 
the progressi\'cs, as the latter was the acknowledged head 
of the reactionary party. The ruin of Southampton and 
the triumph of Somerset, strengthened by his successful 
campaign in Scotland, soon began to develop their natural 
consequences on the rehgion of the country. Under the 
auspices of Cranmer, a Convocation was assembled, which 
was empowered to decide all questions in controversy. 
When the primate was anxious to again enjoy the solace 
of his wife's company and to relieve both her and himself 
&om the stigma of concubinage, it is easy to understand 
that the subject of celibacy would receive early and appro- 

I Hooper to BulliogisT.— Origjokl Lotted, I'oikct Soo. Pnb. p. St. 
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riatc attention ; and so confident were the refonncrs of 
success that tlicy di<] not hesitate to enter into matrimony 
without waiting for any formal sanction.' Accordingly, on 

7 December. J547, a proposition was submitted to the 
effect tliat all canons, statutes, laws, decrees, usages, and 
customs, interfering with or prohibiting marriage, should 
be abrogated, and it wa-s carried by a vote of 58 to 22. 

o time was lost. Two days afterwards a bill wa.s intro- 
duced in the Commons permitting married men to be 
priests and to hold benefices. It was received with so 
much favour tliat it was read twice the same day, and on 
the 21st it was sent up to the Lords ; but in the Upper 
House it raised debates so prolonged that, as the members 
were determined to adjouni before Christmas, it was laid 
iside. This might be the more readily agreed to, since on 
tJie 23rd an Act was approved which abolished numerous 

:vere laws of the former reign, including the statute of 
the Six Articles, and was immediately followed by another 
granting the use of the cup to the laity and prohibiting 

rivate Masses.* 
The repeal of the Six Articles left. t!ie marriage of the 
clergy subject to the previous laws of Henry, imposing on 
it various pains and penalties, but with the votes recorded 
in Convocation and Parliament, it is not likely that much 
rigour was displayed in their enforcement Those inter- 
ested could thas afford to await the reassembling of the 
Houses, which did not take place until 24 November, 1548, 
but tiiey claimed the reward of their patience by an early 
Imring in the session. On December S a bill was iutro- 



t TboM Dr. i'arkor, itricnrkrdi ArahblAop of Ciuit«rbiiry, wm muried on Jan« 
H tM7. wllhiD lU moDlbs after Henry'* <!»» Ii. to ll»(|j:srel, daughter of Robvrt 
HstatOD of Ukltuball. A* bo had bMD In priMl'* order* iliioe 1(37, ba kMOined » 
liiMlj irtiicfa wna sol mta sck«d of KArlUmeot uotil nnrl; eighteen moDthi Iat«r 
tfm hia auoblocTafiblcBl naBeranda Id hU Coneapoodenoo, pp. tli,, x., Pkrk«r 800. 
)U«}. 

> 1 >dw. L o. 1. ISCPuL HIM, L SS3-t).— WUklna IT. !«.— BortiM II. 40, tl 
m. 18». 
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duced, similar to that of the previous year, rendering 
married men eligible to the priesthood : it passed second 
reading on the 5th, and third reading on the Qth. Appa- 
rently cncoiiragetJ by the favourable reception accordc<i to 
it. the friends of the measure resolved on demanding 
further pri\ilq;es. The bill was therefore laid aside, and 
on the next day a new one was presented which granted 
the additional liberty of marriage to those already in orders. 
It conceded to the established opinions the fact that it 
were better that the clergy should live chaste and single, 
yet, " as great filthiness of li\ing had followed on the laws 
that compelled chastity and prohibited marriage," there- 
fore all laws and canons inhibiting sacerdotal matrimony 
should be abolished. This bill, after full discussion, was 
read a second and third time on the 10th and 12th, and 
was sent up to the Lords on the ISth. Again the Upper 
House was in no haste to pass it It lay on the table 
imtil » Februar)', 1549, when it was stoutly contested, and, 
after being recommitted, it finally passed on the 19th, with 
the votes of nine bishops recorded against it.' 

Cranmer and his friends were now at full liberty to 
establish the innovation by committing the clergy indivi- 
dually to marriage, and by enlisting the popular feeling in 
its support. During the discussion they had not been idle. 
Much controversial writing had occurred on both sides, in 
which Poynette, aftenvards Bishop of Winchester, took an 
active part, while Bale, Bishop of Ossory, dist-inguishcd 
himself on the same side by raking together all the foul 
stories that could be collected concerning the celibate 
clergy — a scandalous material not likely to be lacking in 
either quantity or quality. Burnet declares that no law 
passed during the reign of Edward excited morecontrsdie- 
iion and censure, and the matrimonialists soon found that, 
even with the Act of Parliament in their favom", their 

I t-a Edw.VI. c 31 (FUL HUt. 1. C6S).-Buinel It SS-9. 
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course was not wholly a smooth one. Cranmer ordered a 
mitatioii in his province, and directed as one of the points 
for inquiry mid animadveniion, " Whether any do contemn 
married priests, and, for that they be married, will not 
receive the Communion or other sacraments at their 
hands," ' which distinctly reveiUs the dirticulties encountered 
in eradicating the convictions of centuries from the popu- 
lar mind. Sanders says, and with every ap|iearanee of 
probability, that the Archbishop of York united with 
t'mnmer in ordering a visitation of the whole kingdom, 
during which the visitors investigated particularly the 
morals of the clergy, and used every argument to impel 
tJiem to marriage, not only declaring cehbaey to be most 
dangerous to salvation, but intimating that all who adhered 
to it would be regarded as papists and enemies oftlic King.* 
The active interest which Cranmer took in the question is 
manifested by the fact that when Dr. Richard Smith, who 
I had fled to Scotland in consequence of having cndciivoured 
to stir up a tumult at Oxford against Peter Martyr, desired 
I to make his peace and return, the inducement which he 
j offered to the Archbishop of Canterbury to obtain for him 
the King's pardon was that he would write a book in favour 
of priestly marriage, as he had previously done against it* 
I The refonners speedily found tliat they were not to 

t escape witliout opposition. The masses of the people 

^V 1 WDUu IT. att^Oudw«U** DMDBiantuT AddsIs, 1. 60, Wtlklai uid CardwvH 
^H^ tbla la l^li. whicli U aTiilaiitljr Impomlbls. Baraet (H- 102) ftlludo* to it nsdor 
^^M, wUoh l> ntQcl) mot* llkoly to bs correct. 
> SMKlail SobboMAiigUc.pp. 2H-y 

1 8Ujp^ ytetaiaUit of CnJim«r, Bk, II. chap. U.— Smith lubuDqaimtl; at 
iMfaia eoalJBaed to nrg« iha n«0Msit7 of c*Uba«}, and wm >D*vorod bjr Pctot 
Xirtjr. SUJpt calU Itim m Althj totlow, notoriooi for lowdoOM, aotl bi* otaampioo- 
iU[- of ctuutltj wldtcd *omo niorriincDt. Then: Is on oplsruii apon blm bj 
UwrcBoe UnmpliNJ— 

" Band ntU alfabre tractunH faliritla Stnltbui 
Ubrum (l« rSln oitlbo cotitpomiii 
Dbshio'i pndloltlMS. dum vota monactioa laadat, 
Stl>pn(,iMtr»ootaiu ficderBConjugU.'' 

(Ibid. Chap. 3S.) 
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throughout England were in a state of discontent. The 
vast body of abbey lands acquired by the gentry and now 
eticlosed bore hard upon many ; the raising of rents showed 
that secular landlords were less charitable than the ancient 
proprietors of tlie soil ; the increase of sheep-husbandry 
ibrew many farm labourers out of employ ; ' and the savage 
JKactments, already alluded to, against the unfortunate 
expelled monks show how large an element of influential 
disafTcction was actively at work in the substratum of 
society. Those priests who disapproved of the rapid 
Protestantising process adopted by the court could hardly 
fail to take advantage of opportunities so tempting, and 
they accordingly faimed the spark into a flame. The en- 
forcement of the new liturgy, on Whitsunday, 1549, 
seemed the signal of revolt. Numerous risings took place, 
which were readily quelled, until one in Devonshire as- 
sumed alarming proportions. Ten thousand men hi arms 
made demands for relief in religious as well as temporal 
matters. Lord Hussel, unable to meet them in the field, 
endeavoured to gain time by negotiation, and offered to 
receive their complaints. These were fifteen in number, 
of which several demanded the restoration of points of the 
old religion, and one insisted on the re\'ival of the Six 
Articles. On their rcfiisal, another set was drawn up, in 
which not only were the Six ^Vrticles called for, but also a 
special provision enforcing the celibacy of the clergy. 
This was likewise rejected ; but during the delay another 
rising occurred in Norfolk, reckoned at twenty thousand 
men, and yet another of less formidable dimensions in 
Yorkshire. RusscI finally scattered the men of Devon, 
while the Earl of Warwick succeeded in suppressing the 

t Tbe vut growth of the shMp-fuD* bad long baeu a Bubject oE oomploint. 
Even ■■ WtIj m 1616, Sir Thomsa Mora dMOrfbea with Indignant eaargy the minerj' 
c&uMtt hj the «)«ctaient. of tho aitrloultDnkI popolBtion in order to fortn enorcnoui 
■hdep-wmlkn, vhlali wcto loand more proQMLble to tbe Inndloidi tbiui ordmary tarmiDg. 
Hd dcoUres thut tha shMp " tam edaoM alque indomltBi «(m CBperaat, ut homitiDi 
doTor«Dt l|i«oa, iiTO". domoi. opplda vastanc kc defrapuleDtui."— Utopia, Lib. I, 
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rebels of Norfolk, when the promise of an amnesty caused 
the Vorkshiremen to disperse.' 

H The question of open resistance thus was settled. 
•Cranmer and his friends had now leisure to consolidate 
their advantages and organise a system that should be 
permanent In 1551, he and Ridley prepared with great 
care a series of forty-two articles, embodying the faith of 
the Church of England, which was adopted by the Convo- 
cation in 1552, and was ordered to be signed by all men in 
orders and all candidates for ordination.^ Burnet speaks 
of it as bringing the Anglican doctrine and worship to 
perfection. It remained unaltered during the rest of 
Edward's reign, and under Elizabeth it was only modified 
verbally in the recension which resulted in the famous 
Thirty-nine Articles — the foundation-stone of the Episco- 
palian edifice- Of these forty-two articles, the thirty-first 
declared that " Bishops, priests, and deacons are not com- 
manded by God's law to vow the estate of a single life or 

^to abstain from marriage."* 

B The canon law had thus invested the marriage of the 

[ clergy with all the sanctity that the union of man and 
wife could possess. Yet still the deep-seated connction 
of the people as to the impropriety of such proceedings 
remained, troubling the repose of those who had entered 
into matrimony, and doubtless operating as a restraint 
upon the numbers of the imitators of Cranmer. Among 

' the interrogatories drawn up by John Hooper for the 
visitation of his diocese of Gloucester, in 1552. is one 
wliich inquires whether any midwife refuses to attend the 

[ confinement of women who arc married to ministers of the 
Church • — a suggestion which indicates how rooted was the 

El BnrMtll. n7-». 
[ ■ SttTpa'! Boclc*. UetDori^a, U. 120, 
' > BsrtMt n. CoU«Ct. 21T. In tli« Latin T«ralon, "Epboopl*. prMbjtvrti «t 
liMO«i« Doa Ml niMidktuni at ;o<EtlbatD[a t-ovMuit ; Deque, jura dmoo cognDtOT 
—*-«—-'* •b»tlBar«" (Willdn* tV. '«). 
• BliTp**! BooIm. Uemoriala. U. 365. 
I ■ 
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popular aversion from such matches. If Strype's descrip- 
tion of tlie dcrgy of tlie period indeed be correct, there 
was nothing in the character of the body to overcome the 
popular aversion in consideration of its purity and devotion 
tt) its sacred duties.' The Act of 1.510 hud to a certain ex- 
tent justified these prejudices by admitting the preferable- 
ncss of a single life in tlie ministers of Christ, and it was 
resolved to remove every possible stigma by a solemn 
declaration of Parliament. A bill was therefore prepared 
and speedily passed (10 February. 1552), which reveals 
how strong was the popular opposition, and how uncertain 
the position of the wives and cluldren of the clergy. It 
declares "That many took occasion, from the words in the 
Act formerly made alwut this matter, to say that it was 
only pcniiitted, as usury and other unlawful things were, 
for the avoidance of greater evils, who thereupon spoke 
staiidemusly of such marriages, and accounted tlie children 
begotten in tlicm to be bastai-ds, to the high dishonour 
of the King and Parliament, and the learned clergy of the 
realm, who had determintxl that the laws against priestji' 
marriages were most unlawftil by the law of God ; to which 
they had not only given their assent in the Convocation, 
but signed it with their hands. These slanders did also 
occasion that the Word of God was not heard with due 
reverence." It was therefore enacted " That such mar- 
riages made according to the rules prescribed in the Book 
of Service should be esteemed good and valid, and that 
the children begot in them should be inheritable according 
to law." • 

A still further confirmation of the question wa.s 
designed in a body of ecclesiastical law which was for 
several years in prcpanition by various commissions 
appointed for the purpose. In this it was proposed to 

I Stiype'* Bonles. Hemotliil.i. II. pl14G, — "Our oamM U naogbc, kn AaseLoad, n 
Oodipot, a Ltiok'lAUun, tini) onn Jo nothing." 

I G-aKdv.VI, c. i^tCarl. lll«t. I. CSl).— OurDOt II. 1»3. 
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e the abrogation of celibacy even more distinctly a 
r of fiiith, lor in the second Title amonjit tlie various 
heresies condemned is that which, through the suggestion 
of the Devi), a^^scrts that admission to holy orders takes 
away the right to marry. This work, however, tlioiigh 
completed, hud not yet received the n)yal nssctit when the 
death of Edward VI. caused it to pass out of sight until 
i71, when it was printed by Foxc and brought to the 
attention of Parliament, but was laid aside owing to the 
opposition of Queen fllizabcth.' 



k 



If the Protestants indulged in any day-drenms as to the 
permanency of their institutions, they were not long in 
finding that a change of rulers was destined to cause other 
rJuuiges disastrous to their hopes. K^en the funeral of 
Edward, on the 8th of August, 1558, afibrded them a 
foretaste of what was hi store. Although Cranmcr insisted 
that the public ceremonies in VVestininsUrr AWwy should 
bcconducted according to the reformed rites. Queen Mary, 
•itill resident in the 'J'ower, had private obsequies per- 
formed with the Uoman ritual, where Gardiner celebrated 
mortuary Mass in presence of the Queen and some four 
hundred attendants. AVhen the incense was carried around, 
er the Cit:>spel. it chanced that the chaplain who bore it 
a married man, and the zealous Dr. VVeston snatched 
it from bim. exclaiming, "Shamest thou not to do thine 
office* having a wife as tlioii hast ? The Queen will not be 
by such as thou I " * 
Trifling as was this incident, it foreboded the wrath to 
le. Though Mary was not crowned until October 1st, she 
issued writs for a Parliament to assemble on the 10th, 



Sttona. luKK- ■c«l«. Tit. d« HnrMibos, cap. xx. (CudwoU's Bd., Oifont, 
0. p^ 90).— <y. Tit. de Hatrimonio o. l«. (p. U). 

I 8tf7p**> Bc«1m. H«tnor. Ml. 20. Tht* nlorj detirta addltioiia] plqiuucf trom 
I tmTt ttet IUb Dr. WMton wu nomowtuit notorioiiB (or iuioteuiD«A uid wu 
r&BgAniot tkia Douisr; of WindBoi loc ^duller; (Iblil, pp. 111-3), 
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and as an entire change in the religious institutions of the 
country was intended, we may not uncharitably believe 
the assertion that every means of influence and intimida- 
tion was employed to secure the return of reactionary 
members. These efforts were crowned with complete 
success. The Houses had not sat for three weeks, when a 
bill was sent down from the Lords repealing all the Acts 
of Edward's reign concerning religion, including specifically 
those which permitted the marriage of priests and 
legitimated their offspring ; and after a debate of six 
days it passed the Commons.' 

The effect of tliis was, of course, to revive the statute 
of the Six Articles, and to place all married priests at the 
mercy of the Queen ; and as soon as she felt that she could 
safely exercise her power, she brought it to bear upon the 
offenders. A day or two after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment she conmienced by issuing a proclamation inhibiting 
married priests from officiating.* The Spanish marriage 
being agreed upon and Uie resultant insurrection of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt being suppressed, Mary recognised her own 
strength, and her Romanising tendencies, which had 
previously been somewhat restrained, became openly 
manifested. On the 4th of March 15.94 she issued a 
letter to her bishops, of which the object was to restore 
the condition of affairs under Henry VIII., except that 
the royal prerogatives as head of the Church were expressly 
disavowed. It contained eighteen articles, to be strictly 
enforced throughout all dioceses. Of these the seventh 
ordered that the bishops should by summary process 
remove and deprive all priests who had been married or 
had lived scandalously, sequestrating their revenues during 
the proceedings. Article Vlll. provided that widowers, 
or those who promised to live in the strictest chastity, 



I 1 Mu; a. 2 (PKrI. Hl>t. I. OOQ-10). — Buniat II. aSS. 
1 Strjpe'* EcoIm. Uemoriali, III. b2. 
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Viould be treated with leniency, and receive liWngs at some 
distance from their previous abode, being properly supported 
me&nwhile : while Article IX. directed that those who 
suflfisred dcpnvution should not on tliat account be allowed 
to live with their wives, and that due punishment should 
be inflicted for all contumacy.* 

No time was lost in carrjing out these re^^ations. By 
the ^h of the same month a eommission was already in 
Wtsioi) at York, wliich cited the clergy to appear before it 
on the 12th. From an appeal which is extant, by one 
Simon Pope, rector of Wannington, it appears that men 
were deprived without citation or opportunity for defence ; * 
uid that this was not infrequent is probable from the pro- 
ficedings commenced against ofTcnders of the highest class, 
designed and well fitted to strike terror into the hearts 
of the humbler parsons. On the 16th a commission was 
iisucd to the Bishops of Winchester (Stephen Gardiner), 
London ^Bonner), Durham, St. Asaph's. Chichester, and 
LlandafT, to investigate the cases of the Archbishopof York 
ind the Bishops of St DaWds. Chester, and Bristol, who, 
icoording to report, had given a most pernicious example 
by taking wives, in contempt of God, to the damage 
of their own souls, and to the scandal of all men. Any 
three of the commissioners were empowered to summon 
the accused before them, and to ascertain tlie truth of the 

I Bvravt IL Append. 2S4. According- to Slrjpe, Bonnw'a fmpatJaocfl did not 
VIM tat Um Tojai injnoDtioiia, (oc la FobTuu}' bo deprived of Itiolr IMttg* M tbe 
Mitiiil p rill iB Ilia dtoc««e of LoEidoD, luid oommaiidvd i\Mta u> bring aXl thoU 
Nw wUUo ■ fCftnlghi, in order tbat tbAf a%llt to dlrorc*d.— MemorUUt of 

BMMT, Bk. ttl. ohap. 8. 
JmHn* UL iuocd a bull, S Uwoh, 1SG4, dcSotns Cardinki Folo'i lo|caUn« power*. 
IM( wfaiob wu ibat of romoriag Ibc cxcommaaioiitiuii (rom marriod clorlu and 
; tbetr cblldreD. the (athars being rDtoovvd Ironi (anctlon and bcoaSco, 
froiD lh«lr wlTM, and eobleotsd to pocaooe (CudweU'a nocuinaDtatjr 
I. 13U Tbi> <rM lb* eoarw tdopted tar k time, bat u tbe Ungdum 
^M aM r«t foriBkU/ rooooolled to Rome, tho action bad «m cDder tbo local 
■HfcorttiM. 

» aurpe'* Eeclo*. lI«(Bor. MI, App*n(l. 3.1.-111 tlio suae pl*oo (p. SI) mar b* 
bad k eopj of tbe (luniooiii aerrtd upon oScnden of tbU oUm^ 
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report without legal delays or unnecessary circumlocution . 
If it were found correct, then they were authorised to 
remove the offendcn* at once and for ever from their 
di^iities, and also to impose penance at discretion. This 
was scant measure of justice, considering that the marriage 
of these prelates had been contracted tmder sanction of law, 
and, if that law had recently been repealed, that at least 
the option of conforming to the new order of tilings could 
not decently be denied ; yet even this mockery of a trial 
was apparently withlield, for the conge d'eiire for their 
successors is dated March 18th. only two days after the 
commission was appointed.' Neither party, in fact, had 
much ceremony in dealing with bishops. Five had been 
deprived under Edward VI. ; under Mary there were 
fourteen deprivatioits, and imder EUzabetli tiileen.* 

During the summer the bishops went on tlieir visita- 
tions. The articles prepared by Bonner for his diocese are 
extant, among which we find directions to inqube parti- 
cularly of the people whether their pastors are married, 
and, if separated, whether any communication or inter- 
course takes place between them and their wives ; also 
whether any one. lay or clerical, ventures to defend 
sacerdotal matrimony." Few of the weaker brethren 
could escape an in<|uisition so searching as this, and thougli 
some controversy arose, and a few tracts were printed in 
defence of priestly marriage,' such men as Iloimer were not 

1 Kanctll. 276 (md Append. 2iiJ.— Ejmer (T. SV, pp. 370-7") gi»OB ■ sinilkr 
eommiuiao dftteil Maicli 0, tsiued to Sleplico Unrdjnei Co eject the cuiona and pre- 
bendATiat of WuHIiiilimtvr lu ttie uiiiia BumiuBT? matiDer. Tbe proocedtDgs Llirougb- 
«ut Kngliuid wor« doubtless fiiunod od ttiOM models. 

■ W. IL FrcK. Tbo Mariiui ItokCtion In ill ralAtloD to the Bngllab Clotgy, 
pL 34 (LoudoD. lese). 

Biibop Bird, or CbMter. wtio wiu deprived 3tftreb 30, l&Gi, repudinted bii wi(*, 
beoams *lo«p ol Duniuow, uid ILun aulIragAa ol BUhop Booiier, ot LuodoD. — 
Ibid. p. 23. 

• Bnmet II. Append. 800. 

« Biabop Pojcette wrote a book ootttlod " An Apologf e on the Godlj HturUdgS 
o( PriMI**," In rejoinder to Uart!u*s " Traiotlso dccIarrnK and plainly prouflnft 
tbst tlie pivtcn»ed niurlaKO o! piiostes and profcsied poTioueii is no miuriago," 
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likely to shrink from the thorough prosecution of the work 
, which wliej' had undertaken. 

^K AVlien the Convocation assembled in this yeiir, it was 
Therefore to be expected that only orthodox opinions would 
find expression. Accordingly, tlie Lower House presented 
to the bishops an humble petition praying for the restora- 
tion of the old usages, among the points of which are 
requests that married priests be forcibly separated from 
their 'wives, and tliat those who endeavour to abandon 
their order be subjected to special animadversion. This 
clause shows that many unfortunates preferred to j^ve 
up their positions and lose the means of livelihood, rather 
tlian quit the wives to whom they had sxvorn fidelity, 
demanding, as wc shall see, much subsctpient conflicting 
legislation. The social complications resulting from tlie 
change of religion are also indicated in the request that 
utarried nuns may be divorced, and that the pretended 
wives of priests have full liberty to marry again. 

Everything being thus prepared, the puriticution of the 
Church from married heretics was prosecuted with vigoiU". 
Archbishop Parker stales that there were in England some 
16,000 clergymen, of whom 12,000 were deprived on this 
account, many of them most summarily ; some on common 
report, without trial, others without being summoned to 
appear before their judges, and others again while lying in 
jail for not obeying the summons. Some renounced their 
wives, and were yet deprived, while those who were 
deprived were also, as we have seen, forced to part with 
Ihdr wives. We can readily l>elieve that the most ordinary 
fomis of justice were set aside, in view of the illegal and 
iodecorouK haste of the proceedings against the married 
bithops described above, hut Parker's estimate of tiic 

•bU «as * reply to Fajnetle'* previoo* work. Bale oIm) Iudoi] a bitter att*ok 
« Braacr'* ArUoIea (CanlwcH'i DooumviitAry Aooul), 1. 13S), and Dr. Parkvr, »ft«r- 
nrtt AtdibUliop at Cuitoi bur;, poblUtied a Toluminouit rejuiodvr t« Martin. 
I WilU&i IT. »»-7. 
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number of sufferers is greatly exa^eruted. According to 
the latest investigator, Mr. Frere, the number of beneficed 
clergy deprived in London was 1 50, to whom perhaps about 
half as many uiibeneHced may be added. At Canterbury, 
where the records seem complete, the runnier was 68 ; in 
Norfolk, 343. The registers elsewhere are mostly too 
imperfect to allow of satisfactory estimates, but the general 
conclusion is drawn tliat throughout the kingdom about 
one in every five or six beneficed priests was deprived, 
substantially all for marriage, and of these a certain pro- 
portion s*ucceeded in being reconciled and restored.' It is 
probable, therefore, tliat tlic list throughout England would 
not exceed three thousand ; but this is sufficient to indicate 
that the privilege of wedlock had been embraced with 
considerable cagernesii. 

The proceedings in the case of John Turner, rector of 
St Leonard's, I^ndon, would seem to show that the 
extremity of humiliation was inflicted on these unfor- 
tunates. Cited on March 16 to answer to the charge of 
being a married man, he confessed the accusation, and vee 
find him on Mareh 19 condemned to lose his benefice and 
be suspended from all priestly functions, to be divorced 
from his wife, and to undergo such further punishment as 
the canons retiuired. The sentence of divorce soon fol- 
lowed, and on May 14 he was obliged to do penance in his 
late church in Eastcheap, holding a lighted candle in his 
hand and solemnly declaring to the assembled congregation 
— " Good people, I am come hither, at this present time, 

t Bnrnnt 11. STtf ; IIL 22S-6.— Frere, op. cit., pp. 47, 49, PS, 77, 78. 

A ipeniiDcQ o( the torm of rettltulbn Nubsoribpd bx Uiose «ho were restored on 
protoMJon ot ftmGDOmuiit uxl refioatanco liu b«on ptoaetvod : " Wherean ... I the 
(Bid liaborC do now Umint and bowoil af tits puit, end the offeoco bjr mo com- 
mitred ; lotondlng Srinl; bf Qod'a grace bereafter to load a pnre, c)]beI«, and oon- 
tioeiit life . . . and do boro before my uompctenl jndge »od orUInarj roost buiobl; 
rtqulre kbtolulloo ot and from all aucli ceCHuroii and psinv of Cbe kws oa b; in; 
nld offenoe and utittodly behaTlonr I tuve ioooired and deurved : promlKiDg Qmilf 
, , . never to return lo the tald Agneii Staoulon aa to mjr wife or ooooublue," Ac — 
(Wilkin* IV. 104.) 
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declare unto you my sorrowftil and penitent heart, for 
tiiat, being a priest, I have presumed to marry one Amy 
German, widow ; and, under pretence of tliat matrimony, 
contrary to the canons and custom of the Universal Church, 
have kept her as my wife, and lived contrary to the canons 
and ordinances of the Church, and to the evil example of 
Ljgood Christian people ; whereby now, being ashamed of 
^by fonner wicked liWng here, I ask Almighty God mercy 
"and forgiveness, and the whole Church, and am sorry and 
! penitent even from the bottom of my heart therefor. 
And in token hereof, I am here, as you see, to declare and 
show unto you my repentance : that before God, on the 
latter day. j'ou may testily with me of the same. And I 
most heartily and humbly pray and desire you all. whom 
by tills evil example doing I have greatly offended, tliat for 
your part you will forgive me, and remember me in your 
prayers, that God may give me grace, tliat hereafter I may 
live a continent life, according to His laws and the godly 
ordinances of our mother the holy Catholic Church, 
tiirough and by His grace. And do here, before you all, 
openly promise for to do during my life." * Such scenes as 
these were well calculated to produce the effect desired 
upon the people, but we can only guess at tiie terrorism 
which was requisite to force educated and respectable men 
to submit to such degradation. 

All this was done by the royal authority wielding the 
ecclesiastical power usurped by Henry VIU. Strictly 
speaking, it was highly irregular and uncanonical. but as 
the papid supremacy was yet in abeyance, it could not be 
accomplished otherwise. At last, however, the kingdom 
ns ripe for reconciliation with Rome. In calling the 
Partiament of 1534, the Queen issued a circular letter to 

t BUjfti'* llMMriali et Cmnta«r, Bk. itt. dup. 8.— Not. 14, I^t.ve Ood « 
MMri af four priMte Mug pcouoo to wtaiM lUru uid holdinc camlle* at Paul'* 
boMk lioodoii, while ILupaScld ptcnobMl « Mnnon.— 8ti7|)«'a BocIcr. Honor. HL 
M. 

VUI. IL I 
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the sherifTs commanding them to admonish the people to 
return members "of the wise, grave, and Catholic sort."' 
Her wishes were fulfilled, and ere the year was out Car- 
dinal Pole was installed with full legatine powers, and 
Julius III. had issued tus bull of indulgence, reuniting 
England to the Church from which slie had been violently 
severed. An obedient Parliament lost no time in repeal- 
ing all statutes adverse to the claims of the Holy See, but 
its subserviency had limits, and one class largely inte- 
rested in the reforms of Henry liad sufficient influence to 
mMntain its heretical rights. The Church lands granted or 
sold to laymen were not restored. Indeed, the Queen, 
in her call for the Parhament. had felt it necessary to 
contradict the rumour that she and PhiUp intended the 
" alteration of any particular man's possessions." Though 
the transactions by which they had been acquired were 
wholly ill^ial. though no duration of possession could bar 
the imprescriptible rights of the Church, yet the nobles and 
country gentlemen eiuiched by the spoliation were too 
numerous and powerftil. and the reclamation of the king- 
dom was too important, to incur any peril by unseasonably 
insisting on reparation for Henry's injustice. The abbatial 
manors and rich priories, the chantries, hospitals, and 
colleges, were therefore left in the impious hands of tliose 
who had been fortunate enough to secure them,' and the 
miserable remnants of the religious orders were left to the 
conscience of the Queen, who made haste to get rid of 



1 rwi. Buu L om. 

> Tbobull U dated 21 Dooeinber, IBM [WUldcM IV. 111).— PBTliuneiit T«poaI«d 
tbe atulndar of Cardinal PoU, NovAoibiir 22. and on Iba mth be Arrived io London 
as lairata (Burnet IL 2Q1-2). 

> 1 ofid U Pbil. and Mar; o. 8 (Pari. HUt. I. S24). Tha title ot the bUt ahowi 
that, though the Parliamont wu almoat «xotaii*el)r Cetbolic, ft waa dUpoied to 
make Its obflilienco to Rome the prlco lor obtaiotug confirmation of tbe abbe; land* 
— " A Bill tor repaalliiK nil ttMtutnii. artlcloo, and iirovivoi^B made against tbe See 
Apoetollqua of Rome, line* tbo 20tb ot Hgnry Vill., and tor Ibe Mlabliahment 
ot all *pliitaat and aocleaiaitloal poateealons and horadltamcnta ooDvejed to lbs 
laitj." 
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Iprown.' 
f Whatever tacit understanding there may liave been on 
this deUcate subject between Queen Mary and Pope 
Juliuit was not a<>scnted to by the imperious CaraJfa, who 
sliortly afterwards ascended the chair of St Peter. 
Kllected 23 May, 1555, he lost no time in proclaiming the 
imprescriptible rights of the Church, and by his bull *' in- 
junctura nobis," issued June 21, he pronounced null and 
void "deapostohciB potestatisplenitudinc"all transactions 
hy which ecclesiastical possessions had passed into the 
liamls of laymen, who were duly threatened witli excom- 
munication for prolonged attempts to hold their un- 
hallowed acquisitions.' The effort of course was fruitless, 
but the spirit in which the English Protestants watched 
the apparent opening of a breach between England and 
Kome is well expressed in a letter of 23 August, 1555, &om 
Sir Richard Jlorrison to Henry BuUinger : " This anti-Paul, 
Paul of the apostasy, the sen'ant of the devil, this anti- 
chrisi. newly created at Rome, thinks it but a very small 
plunder that is offered to him, tliat he is again permitted 
in England to tyraiuiise over our consciences, unless the 
re\-cnues be restored to the monasteries, that is, the pig- 
sties ; the patrimony, as he calls it, of the souls that are 
DOW serving in the filth of purgatory. Our ambassadors, 
who went to Rome for tlie purpose of bringing back the 
■df upon the sheep of Christ, are now with the Emperor, 
ind bring us these demands of the chief pontiS": God 
gnnt that he may urge them in every possible way." » 
The Iwpes of the reformers, however, were disappointed, 
tor Paid IV. gave way, and on the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment, 23 October, 1555, a bull was read by which Uie 



1 3 ud 1 Fbil. and ii*ry <i- * (P^l- ^^i^- PP- 03*''-S). 

> M«g. Ball. BonMn. T. L p. 809. 

s OdglDkl Lnutt, Viakta S<.o. Fuli. p. H», 
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Pope assented to the arrangement agreed to by Cardinal 
Pole, confirming the Church lands to their new pcjssessors.* 

Cardinal Pole, indeed, was not remiss in giving the 
sanction of the papal authority to all that had heen 
done. Convoking a synod, he issued in 1555 his Lega- 
tine Constitutions, by which all marriages of those included 
in the prohibited orders were declared null and void. Such 
apostates were ordered to be separated by ecclesiastical 
censures and by whatever legal processes might be re- 
quired ; all who dared to justify such marriages or to 
remain obstinately in their unlioly bonds were to be prose- 
cuted rigorously and punished according to the ancient 
canons, which were revived and declared to be in lull force 
in order to prevent similar scandals for the ftiture.' As the 
Queen by special warrant had decreed that all canons 
adopted by synods should have the full effect of laws 
binding on the clergj*, these constitutions at once restored 
matters to their pristine condition. It was doubtless in 
order to mark in the most conspicuous manner Ids detesta- 
tion of clerical marriage that Pole descended to the petti- 
ness of ordering the body of Peter Martyr's wife to be dug 
up from its resting-place, near the tomb of SL Frideswide 
in Christ's Church, Oxford, and to be buried in a dung- 
hia* 

It was easy to pass decrees ; it was doubtless gratifying 
to eject married priests by the thousand and to grant their 
livings to hungry reactionaries or to the crowd of needy 

1 TktI Mint. I. 62a i II. S42. 

» Card. I'oU Cunatic. Legut. Deeret. v. (WUkini. IV. 800). 

* Slijpa's Pukur, ISook ii. obap. vl. Id 1G61 ths ntmBini were eibnmed £rOD 
tbe aUblo of Dr. Mkntull, tha pravtaaa dcRo of Chrfd't Ohurcb, uid robutiod In 
tbo church, tho prootnclon being tak«o of tDiagUog thorn with the bones ol 8t. 
Frid«>wid<i, ■□ an to pruvcnl any tuCare profanatioD in oast of onotbor tevolntloD 
ot r*li|tlon. Th# tSult excited oooaldewble allADtion M the lime, And piodnood the 
following gplgrain : 

" Feffllomm Kxnin Romuii (onper Muanint : 
Pnjiciunt Qorpua car muliuhra (onu t 
Hoc si to (]DH>rai<, fanllU r«K|)onHi() diuida eat: 
Corpora Don ourimt mortua, viva peiuiiL" 
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Churchmen whom Italy had ever ready to supply tlie 
spiritual wants and collect the tithes of the faithful. All 
this was readily accompli-ihed, hut tlie dilTiciilty lay in 
overcoming the eternal instincts of human nature. The 
struggle to effect this commenced at once. 

It was. indeed, hardly to be expected that those who 
had entered into matrimony with tlic full conviction of its 
sanctity would willingly ahandon all intercourse with their 
wives, although they might yield a forced assent to the 
pressure of the laws, the prospect of poverty, and the cer- 
tainty of infamou-s punishment. Accordingly, we find tliat 
the necessity at once arose of watching the " reconciled " 
priests, who continued to do in secret what they could no 
longer practise openly. Some, indeed, found the rcstric- 
tiun.s so onenms that they endeavoured to release them- 
Ives from the bonds of tlie Church rather than to submit 
longer to the separation from their wives ; and this appa- 
rently threatened so great a dearth in the ranks of the 
clergy that Cardinal Pole, as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1556 forbade the withdrawal of any one from the mys- 
teries and functions of the altar, under pain of the law.' 

Notmthstanding all this legislation, royal, parliamen- 
'tary, and ecclesiastical, the question refused to settle 
itself, and the Convocation which as.sembled on tlie 1st of 
Januar)' 1557 was obliged to publish an elaborate series 
of articles, which demonstrated tliat previous enactments 
had «ther not been properly observed, or that they had 
foiled in eftecting their purpose. Thus the proliibition of 
marriage to those in priests' orders was formally renewed. 
Such of the married clergy, who had undergone penance 
and had been restored, as still persisted in holding inter- 

t "Tbu DODO of tbOM priMU that were, uoder iho piet«Qo« of lawfoll in«tri- 
■BOjr, iimit{»iI, and now rMOaotM, do piiTlIla rMorte to thoir i)t«t«nB«(I wJTea. ot 
taMtt U)« HUB* to FMorto nsto tbuo. And that tlio»o prl«t)U do In nci w\m bonco- 
toftfa wllbdrav* thaniMWu from tho mynialario and ofHco of pricathoddo naitt 
th* [wIds ot Uia UwM " — Polo'i InjuDotlooi io DiocMO at GloacoRt«c (WUldni 
IV. IW). 
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course with tlieir separated Mrives, were to be deprived 
irrevocably of tlieir office, and only to lie admitted to 
lay communion — thus reversing the policy of Cardinal 
Pole's injunctions. As all priests who had been married 
were obnoxious to the people, tliey were to be removed 
from the priesthood ; or at least, on account of tlic 
scarcity of ministers, to act only as curates, and to be 
incapable of holding benefices until a proper course of 
penance should have washed away their sins. Even 
then, in no case were they to officiate in the dioceses 
wherein they liad been married, but were to be removed 
to a distance of at least sixty miles ; and if detected in 
any intercourse with their wives, they were to incur severe 
punishment, a single interchange of words being sufficient 
to call down tlie penalty. To ensure the obser\'ance of 
these rules, all synods were directed to make special inquiry 
into the lives of these unfortunates, who were thus to 
exist under a perpetual surveillance, at the mercy of 
inimical spies and informers.' This may. perhaps, be 
considered a moderate expiation for men who, in those 
days of fierce religious convictions, passessed tliat flexi- 
bility of faith which enabled them to cliange their belief 
with every dynastic accident. 

If the rigid niles now introduced were successful in 
nothing else, they at all events succeeded in restoring the 
old troubles with the old canons. Denied the lawful 
gratification of human instincts, the clergy immediately 
returned to the habits wliich had acquired for them so 
much odium in times past, and the rulers of the Chureh 
at once found themselves embarked in the sempiternal 
struggle with immorality in all its shapes and disguises. 



> Wllktua IV. 1S7. Thn( in tho TliiuUoQ of the dloooM of LfncDlci. the vicar 
of BpKldttiok wu pruoelod (or aouidalUlng bii Book by carrying to hii amu bis 
child bj ■ wife from wfaom he liad be«a Mparal«il. At tlie <amo time n prleat ol 
OaUho n&tne4 Nti mm iubJ«etMl to pan&nca tot consortlo^ with hU farmer wife, but 
wu jwiolttad lo reitimo hU Eaootlom. — Stripe's Bcolet. Memor. IlL '2fS. 
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tlie scandalous chronicles of the period be worthy of 
credit, neither Gardiner nor Bonner, nor other active 
prcnnotcrs of the canons, were witliout the visible endences 
of the frailty of the flesh ; ' and though they were above 
the reach of correction, the minor clergy were not so 
fortunate. The Convocation of 1557. which issued the 
stringent r<^]atioi).s just quoted, was also obliged to 
promulgate articles concerning the residence of women 
with priests, and the punishment of licentiousness, similar 
to those which we have seen reproduced so regularly for 
ten centuries. Cardinal Pole, too, in his visitation of the 
same year, directed inquiries to be made on these points in 
a manner which shows that they were existing and not 
merely anticipated evils.* 

Fortunately for the character of the Anglican clergy, 
tlie reign of reaction was short. On 17 November, 1558. 
Queen Mary closed her unhappy life, and Cardinal Pole 
followed her uithin sixteen hours. The Marian persecu- 
tion had been long enough and sharp enough to give to 
heresy all the attractions of martyrdom, thus increasing 
its fervour and enlarging its circle of eames~t disciples ; and 
tl)e sudden tcnnination of that perseciition. before it had 
time to accomplish its work of extirpation, left the re- 
formers more zealous and dangerous than ever. Heresy 
bid likewise been favoured by the discontent of the people 
arising from the disastmus and expensive war with France, 
which aided the improvident restoration of the Church 
lands in impoverishing the exchequer and in rendering 
necessary heavy subsidies from the nation, repaid only 
by cruelty and misfortune. Dread of Spanish influence 
also bod a firm hold of the hnagination of the masses, 
while the Church itself was especially unpopular, as the 



1 8t(7p«'a KoDlei. Ucmor. IIL 111-11. 
> WUkiu IV. 169. 
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coninction was general that the ill-success of Mary's 
administration was attributable to the control exercised by 
ecclesiastics over the public afTairs. Under such auspices 
the royal power passed into the hands of a princess who, 
though by nature leaning to the Catholic faith and dis- 
posed to tread in the footsteps of her father, was yet 
placed by the circumstances of her birth in implacable 
hostility to Rome, and who held her thi-one only on the 
tenure of waging eternal warfare with reaction. The 
reformers felt tliat the doom of Catholicism was sealed. 
Emerging from their hiding-places and hastening back 
from exile, the rehgious refugees proceeded at once to 
practise the rites of Edward \'I. Elizabeth, however, 
after ordering some changes in the Roman obser\'ances, 
forbade, on December 27, all further iiuiovations until 
the meeting of Parliament, which was convoked for 
23 January, 1559. 

Parliament assembled on the appointed day, and sat 
until May S. It at once passed Acts resuming the eccle- 
siastical crown lands and restoring the royal supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters, and it repealed all of Mary's legisla- 
tion concerning the power of the papacy. Several other 
bills were adopted modifying the religion of the kingdom, 
with a \iew of discovering some middle term which should 
unite the people in a common form of belief and worship.' 
Anxious to avoid all extremes, it negatived the measures 
introduced by the ardent friends of the Reformation, and 
among the unsuccess-fiil attempts was one which proposed 
to restore all priests who liad been deprived on account of 
marriage. This, indeed, was laid aside by the special 
command of the Queen herself.* 

The question of clerical marriage was thus left in a most 
perplexed and unsatisfactory condition. The Six Articles 



> I Bllm. e. I, % 4 (PrtL HUt. I. <lt»-7e). 
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had been repealed by Edward Vl., and had been virtually 
revived by Mary ; but Mary's efforts had been to restore 
Ifae independent jurisdiction of the Church, and she had 
therefore not continued to regard the Six Articles as in 
force, the canons of synods and the legatine constitutions 
of Pole twing the law of her ecclesiastical establish nicnt 
This was now all swept away ; a statute to fill tlie void 
as refused, and men were left to draw their own deduc- 
ions and act at their own peril. Elizabeth refused the 
sanction of law to sacerdotal marriage, and would not 
restore the deprived priests, yet she did not enforce any 
prohibitory regulations, and even promoted many married 
men. Dr. Parker, the religious ad\iser of Ann Boleyn, 
who had left, him in charge of her daughter's spiritual 
education, was married, and one of Elizabeth's earliest 
acts was to nominate him for the vacant primacy of 
Canterbury, which after long resistance he was forced to 
accept. The uncertainty of the situation and the anxiety 
of tiiose interested are well illustrated by a letter to Dr. 
Parker, dated April 30, just before the rising of Parlia- 
ment, from Dr, Sandys, afterwards Bishop of Worcester : 
"The bill is in hand to restore men to their livings ; how 
it will speed I know not . . . Nihil est statutum de con- 
jugio sacerdotiun, sed tanquam relictum in medio. Lever 
wa.s married now of late. The Queen's majesty will wink 
at it, but not stablish it by law, which Lt nothing else but 
to bastard our children."' In this Dr. Sandys spoke 

t Pltrker*! Coneapoivioiioe, p. <ia, — Sander* dooa not (i^l to taakt th« moit of 
(Ua Tcfmal to Itf[a]U« prieaUr muTiafi* bj Act ot FBrli«n«RC, >n<l o! the hMtUtlon 
■Ucli r«od*r«d Ui« Cntil ftaclalon a meiu colentlon knil not an appTOTml. " Cl«rus 
■lai 1b AogliA Doviu, partial ex npoctatii coitrU, pajtlm ox bominlbna 
•■• lalcfa faottu, at est valde Bpiiitnalij. priino qauquo tompora da iiaptii« oagt* 
atM : tnultamiQe Mtoglt, ut oonJBgia EpUcoporum CanODioorum et ontaroraa 
■ialatoraai laRlban approbaraotor ; aod obtinorl non potnlt, qoift vel tnipa 
■tlgbamr mieUtorio, rel rcfpabtlcn pcralaiaaam. Bdoraidui qniden awcliu 
(MM* f» ""»■«»» et bnmanaii ptoblblttauea cite* clarleoiun ant Mian) lellgioanrnm 
•MSObik leg* oomltlali i«u paTliiniFiitarlai «Datnl«rat ; earn 1o|[om tooz abiofcavlt 
Httfa, BRBO nadtaandain ao rcnoiandnm olamltaot Ittl aed non eiandiuntar : otaoaa 
ip«r UtOB tan ragaam qniadc dono [cactltalia] (ot loquontur) non auntowti 
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nothing but tnitli, imd tliase who were married were 
obliged formally to have their cliildrcn legitimated, as 
even Dr. Parker found it necessary to do tlus iii the case 
»f his son Matthew.' 

At length Kli/jibcth made up her mind, and in the 
exercise of her royal supremacy she asked for no Act of 
Parliament to confirm her decree. Archbishop Parker 
has the credit of being the most efficient agent in over> 
coming her repugnance to the measure, and the imgracious 
manner in which she Knally accorded the pennis-sion shows 
how strong were the prejudices which he had to encounter. 
In June 155» she issued a series of '* Injunctions to the 
Clergy and Laity " which restored the national religion to 
nearly the same position as that adopted by Edward VI., 
and it is curious to observe that when she comes to speak 
of sacerdotal matrimony she carefully avoids the responsi- 
bility of sanctioning it herself!, but assumes that the law of 
Edward is still in force. AH that she does, therefore, is 
to surround it with such limitations and restrictions as 
.shall prevent its abuse, and although this form had perliaps 
the advantage of establishing the legality of all pre- 
existing maniages. yet the regulations promulgated were 
degrading in the highest degree, and the reason assigned 
for permitting it could only be regarded as affixing a 
stigma on every pastor who confessed the weakness of 
his flesh by seeking a wife.' 

non Mioiiiidiiiii legM, »fA oecnndiim indulgentUm : vet (at UU dlount) seotindaia 
■orlptiirat, ned tid llbidincm tiaun oompQalUo, Ineiuit |)rimB. BtroandB, vel «tian 
!i«rtlA Ronjuiilit. contra oonaneii et mor«ni oon itolam IjRtinoruni Bodetiam Gmooram; 
M ptoloita abundant, at od illus suatealasdaia opibQique angenilain, ot pnpnln* 
anpt* modum KrarMur. «t ipid miMra baoefioU las cxpllent." — (Do ScbiMiiut« 
AogUoano, Lib. in. loKoldaUtil, IfiSS, p. 300.) 

< Htrjrpn'a Annnls, I. SI. 

> Roral Injanotioiu ol ISSS, Art. XZSIX. " Althoagh there be no prohlbillon bj 
tbe word of Oott. nor an^ examplo of the primitive Chnroh. bot that the prleiU and 
ninlM^r* ot the Ohuieh may lawfollj, for the avoldlnj; of fomfcatioD, bate an bonoat 
u)d oober irlte. end that tor the lane purpose the muud was by Aet ot ParlUment In 
the tlmo of OUT dear brother Kinir Bdwnrd the Slitb made lawful, whereupon ■ 
great onmber ot the clergf ot this realm were married and so eoatlnne ; TOt, beoaiue 
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f From the temper of these regulations it is manifest 
that if ElizabeUi yielded to the advice of her coun.sellors 
and to the pressure of the times, she did not give up her 
private conWetions or prejudices, and that she desired to 
make the marriage of her clergy as unpopular and dis- 
agreeable as possible. It was probably for the purpose of 
meeting her objections that the order for a return of the 
■^jergy. issued by Archbishop I'arker. 1 October, IA61, 
^Tiontained in the blanks issued the unusual entry classify- 
ing them as married or unmarried,' and Strj-pe informs us 
^that in the Archdeaconry of I^ondon the returns show 
^■the ministry for the most part to have been tilled with 
married men.' Even the haughty spirit of the Tudor 
thus could nut restrain the progress which had now fairly 
set in. Thasc around her who eontroUed tlie public affairs 
were all comnutted to tlie Ueformation.and were resolved 
that every point gained should be made secure. When, 

tbtcv bath grown ftflono.n uad (oino itiiD'Ictr to the Cbnroh, b; taok of ilUcreot ui4 
Mbcr btfatTloar 1b nuuij- minUtcri of tbc Chnrch. both in obimmg of their wItci and 
ndtMIMt ll*lDg with tb«m, tlie nubmI; wbereot U uoot-'vArr lu tio sought ; it i* 
tboogbt UMTsfM* rarj iioci!M>T7 that no muin«t of prtnol or dvaooa i.hall hercttttor 
Hk* to hi* oUf U17 mBDDiir ot nomaQ wlthoat tbc odvioe and allowuioo Snt hftd 
apon good enuuioatlon bjr tbe biHbcip of the miuo diocrae luid two jiiRtSoea ot th« 
IfUrm rf tlwmM>faInd<r*lUagB*xtt«cbeplBca where IhcNunvwonuui hatb raada 
hm sort abMl* bafon b«r amnlnfC ; nor vitboat tbe goodwill ol tbo ptttenti of th* 
abd womftD U ilio havo tmf lirltig, or two ot tbe nait of h«r icinafollu, or tor Uok of 
ih» hno*lad(« of ■nob, ol her muter ot mUtr«nt nhera ab» *«rv«th. Anil before tho 
^dl b« eoatncMd In ut; plaoo, ha (ball mmlu o good and certain proof thoreot to 
lla ilirirt-' or to tho cooRTogatloD usombled for that parpoio, wblcb ihaU bo opon 
mm» bolj^y whom divers amj be preiWDt, And U anjr ihsll do otberwiae. that 
l^a tb*7>t>aU not be pernilted to minuter dtbvr tbo wwd or the tacrsmenta ot 
tteCbnnh, nor abAll bo oopsblo of any eoeleaiaatloBl boncHco. And tor Iho mar- 
d^aa «( any bMiopa, the aame sball be allowed and npprored b^ the metropoliuui 
(I tho prorlnce and al«o bj *uah oommiMionerR at tlie Qneen*! Uajeatj' tbereoiilo 
•Ul appoint. Andit anf msfliur or doan or aof bead of an; collogaihall porpoM 
It ^nny, tbe mum thai) not be allowed but bjr *Dob to whom tbo liiitation ol tho 
^■o doth propoily belong, who ■ball In ao7 wbio provide that tho aame torn not to 
Ite Undianoo of tbcir boiine.*'— (Wilklnii IV. l$a.) 

8e» alao a kttor ot Tbaodora Bow. Zarloh Letton, p. 247 (Parker Soc. I^btloa- 

>)■ 
Cardwell'e nooamaDtaix Aonala, L 300. 

8ti7-pe'> raiker. Book II. obap. v.— In ISSB the ntame for tho Arehdeaooeryol 
l>Bf7 ebow 135 marrlod cloiicjnen to 34 lloenaod preachers, and ihero b no 
I of W17 oaHWtM BM (lUd. III. xxiT. K 
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therefore, in 1S68, there was published a recension of the 
Forty-two Articles issued by Edward VI. in 1552, result- 
ing in the well-known Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, care was taken that the one relating to the 
liberty of marriage should be made more enipliatic than 
before. Not content with the simple proposition of the 
original that " Bishops, priests, and deacons are not 
conunonded by God's law either to vow the estate of a 
single life, or to abstain from marriage," the emphatic 
corollary was added, " Therefore it is lawful for them as 
for all other Christian men to marrj' at their own dis- 
cretion, as they shall judge the same to serve better to 
godliness " '—such as we find it preserved to the present 
day. This specific declaration in a special article marks 
the necessity which was felt to place the matter beyond 
controversy, as a rule of practice. The articles on justi- 
fication and works of supererogation (Arts xi. and xix.) 
would have sufficed, so far as principle was concerned. 

This was not an empty form. Not only tlie right to 
marry at their own discretion, thus expressly declared, 
did much to relieve them from the degrading conditions 
laid down by the Queen, but the revival and strengthening 
of the article marked a victory gained over the reaction. 
When in 1559 the Queen appointed a commission to 
visit all the churches of England and enforce compUance 
with the order of things then existing, the articles pre- 
pared for its guidance ertjoin no investigation into opinions 
respecting priestly marriage, showing that to be an open 
question, concerning which every man might hold liLs 
private belief.* After the adoption of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, however, this latitude was no longer allowed. In 

■ Iq th« BogliKh vcrrion, m* glvon bj Biunot (Vnl. U. Append. 217), there mw 42 
■rtlolci, of which this is the aUU In thn LdIId edltloo (WUldm IV. -JStt). ihora ana 
but S> uticic*. Ibis being tha 83nd, whloh i> the amngeiiieai ncooidiog to the 
■tutdard of thn Anglican Chnrch. 

* WlUtina IT. 180-UI. — Thli commbilon was the oomEncncemeDt ol the Ooartot 
High CommUBioii, whJchpUj'edBolainenUblespiutln the tToableaof tboinoceeding 
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1567 Archbishop Parker's articles of instruction for the 
visitation of that year enumerate, among the heretical 
doctrines to be inquired after, tlie assertion that the Word 
pf God commands abstinence from marriage on the part 
of ministers of the Church.' As we shall see, it was about 
tlie same time that the Council of Trent likewise erected 
tlie question of clerical marriage into a point of belief. 
\ Yet Elizabeth never overcame her repugnance to the 
marriage of the clergy, nor is it, perhaps, to be wondered 
at when wc consider the contempt in which she held Uic 
Church of which she was the head,* and her general aversion 
from sanctioning in others the matrimony which she was 
herself always toying with and never contracting. When 
she made her favourites of both sexes suffer for any legalised 
indiscretions of the kind, it is scarcely surprising that she 
always looked with disfavour on those of the clergy who 
availed themselves of the privilege which circumstances 
had extorted from her, and which she would fain have 
withheld. \Vhen Archbishop Parker ventured to remon- 
strate with her on her popish tendencies, she sharply told 
him tliat "she repented of having made any married 
iMsbops." This was a cutting rejoinder, but even more 
pointed was the insolence from which his life-long sennccs 
could not protect his wife. The first time the Queen 
visited the archiepiscopal palace, on her departure she 
turned to thank Mrs. Parker: "And you — madam I 
may not call you. mistress I am ashamed to call you, so I 

nrig^a. Th« iiuutt of iu vltiltAtloo ia 1659 tbosi bow littl* r«al oonvictioa 
BlM«d •inocg tli« clergj who hud b«on ttpomA to Ibo npriolona ptnaeoliOM Pt 
ilUrfisUng Tulers. Oat ot flOO beneflciiiriei in EDglond aadtt Uary, but 14 U*bepa, 
( abbMa, 13 dMes, 12 arohdaMODS, IS beftda of oollogos, 50 pteb«cdftr!«i. uid NO 
Nelora of (MUlibo* luul aba&doned Iholr prefenneiit no accoimt of ProleRUntiMn 
(BonMt ToL n. Append. 317). utd of ib«8« Ic U (air to utume thftt tb« hlftbec dig* 
■UwtM »t Imtt btfl not b«Bo allowed to reUin their podtlona. 

t Wilkliu tV. 2».— Strjpe-a Purker, App. IIU. 

* 1b lilO (tu declutid to Orindal, tbon Arehblabop of CaaieriiaTj, " that It wu 
te«d tor tbo Cborch to hato fgw pnocbers, and tbat ihiM or [out mlgbt nlBco tor a 
eMBIjr; And tbol Ibe roadlnicot th« Homill** to Ihopooptv wm cnougb." — fittyp*^ 
lib ol OiiadAl, p. 231.— S«e alto titi7po'» Foikor, Book ii. chop. xs. 
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know not what to call you — but, howsoever, I Uiank you."' 
So, in Ipswich, in August 1561, &\\c found great fault with 
the marriage of the clergy, and especially with the number 
of wives and children in cathedrals and colleges — a feeling 
possibly justified by oeeasional disorders nul unlikely to 
occur. In 1503 we find Sir John Bourne complaining to 
the Privy Council that the Dean and Chapter of Worcester 
had broken up the large organ, the pnde of the cathedral, 
which had cost £'200 ; the meta! pipes whereof were melted 
into dishes and di\ided among t!ie wives of the prebendaries, 
and the case used to make bedsteads for them ; the copes 
and ornaments, he added, would likewise have been dis- 
tributed iiad not some of the unmarried men prevented it, 
" and as by their Habit and Apparel you might know the 
Priests mves, and by their Gate in the Market and the 
Streets (rom an hundred other Women : so in the Con- 
gregation and Cathedral Church tliey were easy to be 
known by placing themselves above all other of the most 
ancient and honest Calling of the said City." * There was 
no lack of persons to pour such stories into the Queen's ear, 
and, with her well-known tendencies, it is no wonder that 
her counsellors found it difficult to restrain her to the 
simple order which .she issued from Ipswich, declaring 
" that no manner of person, being either tlie bead or 
member of any collie or cathedral church within this 
realm, shall, from the time of the notification hereof in the 
same college, have, or be pennilted to have, within the 
precinct of any such college, his wife, or other woman, 
to abide and dwell in the same, or to frequent and haunt 
any lodging within the same college, upon pain that who- 
soever shall do to the contrary shall forfeit all ecclesiastical 
promotions in any cathedral or collegiate church within 
the realm." Burgliley, in sending this royal mandate to 



> RtrloklftDd, Uro of Qaa«D BllMbath, ohap. iv, 
* SUTpe's Annala, L Ut-y 
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Parker, remarks, " Her Majesty continueth very evil 
af)*ected to the state of matrimony in the clergy. And if 
[IJ were not therein very stiff, Iier Majesty would openly 
and utterly condemn and forbid it In tlie end, for her 
satisfaction, tlm injunction now sent to your Grace is 
leviMxi. The good order thereof shall do no liarm. 

have devised to send it in this sort to your Grace for 
your province ; and to the Arclibishop of York for his ; 
so as it shall not be promulgated to be popular." ' It is 
doubtless to this occurrence tliat we may attribute the last 
relic of clerical celibacy enforced among Protestants, that 
of the fellows of the English universities. 

This injunction of Queen Elizabeth caused no little 
fetdtement. Though Burgliley had prudently endeavoured 
to prevent its becoming " popular." yet Cox, Bishop of 
Ely, in remonstrating agains-t its cruelty to those whom it 
affected in his catliedral seat, shows that it was speedily 
known to all men, and that it gave exceeding comfort to 
the reactionaries : " What rejoicing and jeering the adver- 
saries make I How tlie godly ministers are discouraged, I 
will pass over."* In the universities, where crowds of 
young men were collected, there might be some colourable 
excuse for the regulation, but in the splendid and spacious 
buildings connected with tlic catliedrals some milder 
remedy might easily have been found, and the mandate 
was particularly unpalatable to married bishops, Parker 
himself, who was individually interested in the matter, 
made a personal appeal to Uie Queen, tlie result of which 
was" to wound him deeply, as well as to show him how 
me were her prejudices on the subject. He pours 
Ills feelings tn a letter to Burghley describing the 
interview : •* I was in an liormr ti) hear such words to 
tome irom her mild natm-e and Christianly learned con- 



> Puk«r*ii 0»rrMpoBd«DO«, pp. 144-8. 
1 Ibid. p. 162. 
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science, as she spake of God's holy ordinance and institution 
of matrimony. I marvel that our states in that behalf 
cannot please her Highness, which wc doubt notliing at all 
to please God's sacn;d Majesty." He deplores the effect 
which it must produce on the people : " We alone of our 
time openly brought in hatred, shamed and traduced before 
the malicious and ignorant people, as beasts without know- 
ledge to Godward, in using tliis liberty of liis word, as men 
of effrenate intemiiereney, without discretion or any godly 
disposition worthy to serve in oiu" state. Insomuch that 
the Queen's Highness expressed to me a repentance that 
we were thus appointed in office, wishing it had been 
otherwise." The interview had evidently been stormy, 
and Parker had been made to feel the full force of Eliza- 
beth's perverseness — " I have neither joy of house, laud, or 
name, so abased by my natural sovereign good lady, for 
whose service and honour I would not tbink it cost to 
spend my life " — and he even goes so far as to threaten 
resistance : " I would be sorry that the clergy should liave 
cause to show disobedience, with oportel Deo obedire magis 
quam hominibxts. And what instillers soever there be, 
there be enough of this contemned flock which will not 
shrink to otter tlieir blood to the defence of Christ's verity, 
if it be either openly impugned or secretly suggilled."' 
Evidently, before Parker could have been driven to such 
scaroely covered threats, there must Iiave been an intima- 
tion by the angry Queen that she would recall the permis- 
sion to marry, which, in the existing state of the law, she 
oould readily have done. 

The same spirit which rendered the marriage of a pastor 
dependent on the approbation of the neiglibouring squires 
caused the retention of ancient rules, which prove the 
profound distrust still entertained as to the discretion 
and morality of the clergy, and the difficulty with which 

t Psrlur'i CotreapondcDce. pp. lCO-8. 
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e jViigtican Church threw ofTthc traditions of CathoUcism. 
Thus, even in 1571, Grindal, Archbishop of York, pro- 
mulgates a modification of the canon of NiciBa, forbid- 
ding tiie residence with unmarried ministers of women 
under the age of sixty, except relatives closely connected 
by blood." Indeed, in some remote comers of the kingdom 
the old licence was kept up. Archbishop Parker, about 
the year 1565, in speaking of the diocese of Bangor, states : 
* I hear that diocese to be much out of order, both having 
preaching there and pensionary concubiuary openly 
continued, notwithstanding liberty of marriage granted."* 
It evidently required time to accustom the clergy to the 

bstitution of the new privileges for the old. 
Although sacerdotal marriage was now fully sanctioned 
by the organic canon law of the Church, yet it was still 
exposed to serious impediments of a worldly character. 
When thus frowned upon by her who was in reality, if not 
in name, supreme head of the Church ; when the wife of 
tlie primate himself could be exposed to such indelible 
impertinence ; when the marriage of every unfortunate 
parson was subjected to de^^ding conditions, and when it 
vras assumed that his bride must be a woman at service, 
the influences aflccting the matrimonial alliances of the 
clergy must have been of the worst description. The 
bigherelassesof society would naturally model their opinions 
on those of the sovereign, while the lower orders had not 
L<i yet shaken ofi* the prejudices in favour of celibacy 
implanted in them by the custom of centuries. Making 
due allowance for polemical bitterness, there is therefore 
no doubt much tnith in the sarcastic account which 
Sanders gives of the wives of the Elizabethan clergj-. 
Taking advantage of the refusal of J'arliament to formally 
legalise such marriages — a refusal which could not but 
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I WUklB* IV. 300. 

] Pkrkor't Com>posd«Eic«, pSn, 
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greatly affect the minds of the people — he assumes that the 
wives were concubines and the children illegitimate in the 
eyes of the law ; consequently decent women refused to 
imdergo the obloquy attached to a union with a minister 
of the Chun>h, whu wa.s therefore forced to take as his 
spouse any one who would consent to accept him. The 
wives of prelates were ostracised ; not received at court, 
and ^ihariiig in no way tlic dignities of their hu!»band.s, they 
were kept closely at home for tlie mere gratification of 
animal passion. The members of universities had been 
wholly unsuccessful in their efforts to obtain the same 
licence, which was only granted to the heads of colleges, 
under condition that their Hives should reside elsewliere. 
and should rarely pollute witti their presence the learned 
precincts.* 

> Qui mtem IbUh duent flUu Boaa, no protwtaatas qaidem tere tnveoietwDtnr, 
nadam Catholid : primum qala exiatimunC id enta per to lala,tae, uC siot val dlouttsr 
DEor«* pr<Hb;i«rorDm. Socando, quU )(ixu leg^ea regol non nunt »<lhuc vera *cd 
ftdultefliin ooojittfli), KG proindo prolia lltagitlmiw Tertlo qalu aoa rooiimcIi hiii 
uiociboa ant liberls BuiB ex maritornm looo ant honore in Bepublicn uUn dignit&s »ut 
exiBllmntlo, qiKid «nluniitr> nntonunvori matrimooii. Noneulm AraliiuplBcapun, Upi»- 
coptiii. BliuRve ho(Jlr> [inulatu« In AngUu NJ (-it oonjiigiitaii, Uibiilt qitioquam «xeo honorl* 
vol pmommontU uxoii miiu, Doa ciagls qunru ti <»«Gt ejas Uuitum ooncublsn. \liao 
■Uacnoo CBB Eliinbotlilt ID nularo, nee [irinaipum axatet in consortlam Dlto moilo 
■dmlltant, ce Ajulilepiflaaporiim quidem vuautaa ootijuRes ; aud debanC eu mKrltl 
dotui conllnor*. pro viuiH uintem libMliiifi acit iieceMiUlU hdk. Qu» istla «rgo ooo- 
ditlanlbaii, vo fummln prHtlaUii coDjuageieDtur. cum boncitiocei pnucie aot Dnlltc 
ropcrlobuitnr. quai potemitl babcre uocip^ra fujc ccaosse. Sed eL aliiii moJis 
uteunqne lAloniin tiuminum oupiJiiali per mngUtrstum civil em imponlliiiii o"t 
fnranm. Nmu nt CollnKiorum tlitmnl qui Id Ang11caiit> uiilvtimltatlbuo admodum 
inolti cmot, olioqno no (aCuiiUila paoU Bbobrtabant, ac admodaia proToeti miate 
orabt, oapieb&nt et ipai hnbore mores i led vidobsiur inoonvoiiiotis. ot id privile):!! 
Oollcglorum tantuin Kitctorlbiis coDGeuum itt, uum bao tamen exuopllo&o, nC con- 
jo^M taorrim pIoruoqQ* •itra CoIleKis cou«tUiiunt, turlutqae bu tcitrouiliuat, — D* 
SobUcoUe '"g'l-""" Lib. lit. (Ingoldnlat. Ifii^a, p. 300.) 

See kilo Floifmiud. Raotnund. Ut^tcit. Uenioial. Lib. vi. c«p, sli. 

Of connte, maob allomuuM must be nisde for the itatemBUta of *o kaea a pattUu 
M Saodars, anil one who had lafferad «o muub from thots whoto hi catiriand ; jet he 
wu B man of loo niach ahrewdneiu to mako R'ntnmoDtt which hi* contcinponuiM 
ooold leoognise u eatirel; d«titiito of fonndatioc. 

Bven to thU da; the poiilion of tlie wives of the Aii);ilcan praloto* la made a 
■nb]oot o( ridicule b7 Catholic polomim. A twmt iMllan tritcl ontitlod "lICHlihato 
del aaoerdotio Cattolioo " remarks : " 0»DrTate plutioato le mogli do' veieovl e dogll 
aroiveaoovi AnglScmni. tenato euo in oooto di conaobino non banoo posto klcnoo 
nalla oirllu aociatjk."— Paoainl. ConfeHione di na Prigioniero. p. 172. 
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W The accuracy of tliis sarcastic description is confirmed 
by a statement made by Percival Wibum for the benefit 
of his friends in Zurich, subsequent to the adoption of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. He asserts that "The marriage of 
priests was counted unlawful in the times of Queen Alary, 
and was also forbidden by a public statute of the realm, 
which is also in force at this day : although by permission 
of Queen Elizabeth clergymen may have their wives, pro- 
vided only they marry by the advice and as.sent of the 
bishop and two justices of the peace, as they call them. 
The lords bishops arc forbidden to have their wives with 
tbem in their palaces ; as are also the deans, canons. 
presbyters, and other ministers of the Church, within 
colleges, or the precincts of cathedral churches."' It is 
not a little curious, indeed, to observe tliat, in spite of the 
formal declaration in the Tliirty-nine Articles, tiie absence 
of a special Act of Parliament long caused the question to 
reroain a doubtful one in tlie public mind. As late as 
July 1566, Lawrence Humphrey and Thomas Sampson, 
two zealous Protestants, in denouncing " some straws and 
chips of the popish religion " which still defaced the 
Anglican Church, state that " the marriage of the clergy is 
now allowed and sanctioned by the public laws of the 
kingdom, but their children are by some persons regarded 
as illegitimate " : in answer to which. Bishops Grindal and 
Horn rejoined tliat " the wives of the clergy are not 
separated from their husbands, and their marriage is 
esteemed honourable by all, the papists always excepted."' 
The matter eWdently was still regarded as a subjeet of 
controversy, not yet decided beyond appeal ; and the 
experience of the previous quarter of a century had 
.MCUsLomed men to too many vicissitudes for them to feel 

X«li«b Ii«tt«r*, SMond Strlea, p. 3A9 (Fkrlciit Boolntj. IS1C). Wlbora mm d*. 
far Bon-OMfOTCnitj In 1M4. m tbat tbia moat have been wiictwt «abM()iientl]r 
•^ Ufa at Orindal. p. »S). 
i iuleb LMMn rinl Sariw, pp. 101, 1TB. 
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safe with so slciulcr a guarantee as the Articles afforded. 
The Catholics still constituted a very large proportion of 
the popidation, and they scarcely concealed their feelings 
towards the innovation. When Sir John Bourne quarrelled 
with Dr. Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, among the formal 
articles of accusation which he presented to tlic I*rivy 
Council was the assertion that the Bishop in a sermon had 
ridiculed celibacy and had decried the virtue of immarried 
priests.' The Jtiught apparently believed that this would 
be damaging to the bishop, and the latter .seems likewise 
to have thought so, for in bis answer he emphatically 
denied it, retorting that his adversary was a papist who had 
Mass celebrated in his house and who was in the habit of 
applying the most opprobrious epithets to the wives of 
priests.' So when in 1569 the Catholics of the North rose 
in insurrection under the Earls of \^^estmoreland and 
Northumberland, one of the grievances of which they com- 
plained was the marriage of the ministers of Christ' During 
the whole of this transition period the question was evidently 
one which occupied largely the public mind, and in the 
diversity of opinion it was not easy to see what the ultimate 

1 ''That, concernitig Vlrylnit.v untl tbc Single LUe, be liuiiilBd Ibe chec bo Gnol; 
tlut to hU thinking, It he ilioald hare beliovcd him, he ooutd not Hnd threu good 
ViqiiSH HiDCc Chriat'fi tim«. And that so he left the Matter with lui UxhortAliun to 
kll to Muj, Jdnry. Kurlljer. That he s&ld id thut Sermoa that sngIe-ltvlD([ H»xt. 
thatii> to taj immtrled. nad erpac.JHll/ nntuailed prk'ttts, iired naaght. And Chat 
there io chat City were lately presented Sve or di unmaried prieatii that kept fir« or 
bIs whores spleoc ; though there were not above (onr onmtulad prlott* 1q the City ia 
■II."— Strype** Aonoln. I. 340. 

* "Wbi?i« ho olledgoth thnt ha never called Prlwla W1*m Whom, it U anCrnat 
For three Women goiog through hU P&rk. whereto it a path for footmon, he »ap. 
poling thoy h&d been Priejit Wi*M called onto them, 7e ttudl mat «mm tiirougk my 
Park and no iveh FrittU WAore*."— Ibid, p, SG8. 

> Sm a tract publiihed agniuit tbo roboti, attributed by Strype to Sir Tbomo* 
Smith, wbloh ridionlea the siIvdchics of celibacy with a vigoui reminding us of the 
Boggnn' Potition. — "Thin la* c)U»rrel wholly tike the old Rebels Complaint of Bn. 
cloalng of Common*. Many of your DitonUrtd and tril ditpotd Wives ore muoh 
•KTlovnl that Prleati, whicli were wont (« be Common be bow made Several. Biiu 
iSa la^hryma. There l> Grief indeed, snd Tmth it Is. and «o ahall yon And it. 
Few Women itortn oijaiait the otarttgti ot prieiU. calUogit anlawful and leoonBlng 
Men anainit it, but luch u hare been Prieati Harlot* or Hia would be. Content 
;roiir Wives yourMivoa and let PriMta bave their own."— Strype'* Annals, I. CSS. 
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■decision mifirht lie. \Vhen an irrevocable step siicli as 
marriage was legal only during Uie pleasure of a eapricious 
woman, whose assent was known to have been extorted 
^■froni her, it is no wonder that it should be looked upon 
^^with disfavour by all prudent relatives of women inclined 
^_ to venture on it. 

^P Such a state of feeling eould not but react most injuri- 
ously on the character of the great body of the clergy. 
It deprived tliem of the respect due to their sacred calling, 
and consequently reduced them to the level of such scant 
respect as was accorded to them. How long this lasted, 
and how materially it degraded the ministers of Christ as 
a body, cannot be questioned by any one who recalls the 
description of the niral clergy in the brilliant third chapter 
of Macaulay's History of England. In 1686 an author 
complains that the rector is an object of contempt and 
ridicule for all above the rank of the neighbouring peasants ; 
that gentle blood would be held polluted by any eomiec- 
tion witli the Church, and that girls of good family were 
taught with equal earnestness not to marry clergymen, nor 
J to sacrifice their reputation by amorous indiscretions — 
^B^wo misfortunes which were commonly regarded as e<)ua1.' 
^^ Thus eagerly accepted and gnjdgingly bestowed, the 
privilege of marriage established itself in tlie Church of 
England by connivance rather than as a right ; and the 
evil inHuenees of the prejudices thus fostered were not 
extinguished for generations. 

> A mo^dioo, iii«dic«jiti«, ipuqae artilioam rarragtaa, «cclediu r«ctor aat 
tlctrina oontennlcur vt III ludlbrlo. 0«nU> ct famlllM ulior ucrl* ordlolbua pol- 
bttCM OCUMvT : (mmiiiliuiaB luUlltlo InnJEiilbui DDlcnm incnlcnititr unpliu putcop- 
Inn, as modwtig naatngfnm (solaiic, nat (quod idem aoribua bun doUcatnU* 
moal] ■• olwioo m iiiiptw dwi piLiftntoT. — T. Wood, Anglin MoUiik (MaCAnlkr's 
Kit. SogL Chap. iiL). 

Lord UHknUyaltribalM tbad«gnd*d potitlon of lh« qUt^t to ihair IndlK*nca 
nd *MBt of InflnviiM^ ThMo caom doobtleat hud tholr offout. bnl tko pecnlljU' 
Npafoutc* lownrdiclorioalinarringaaicrtbed to all rvspeotabloiroiiieabBdadeopar 
orifkil)WB«laipl]r tbo beggarl; Uipeiida attacbed tothemujurltj oF EiigllHli Urlog*. 
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CALVINISM 

In the easy toleration which preceded the Ueformation, 
Luther's precursor, Jacques Lef<6vre d'Etaples, in 1512 
published his Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. 
The work was a significant portent of the era about to 
open. For the first time the traditional scholastic exe- 
gesis was cast aside for a treatment in wliich tradition was 
rejected and independent judgment was exercised as a 
matter of right. As in so much else, tlie full import of 
this was not recognised until the Lutheran revolt showed 
the necessity of strict adherence to the ancient ways and of 
shackling human thought with additional rigour. It was 
not until after Luther's condemnation by the Sorbonne, 
in 1521, that the Commentaries were censured and twenty- 
five heretical errors were discovered in them ; even then 
the favour of Francis I. protected their author from the 
prosecution commenced against him in 1.528. Many a 
hardy thinker had been burnt for less. Leftvre denied 
justification by either faith or works, for God alone 
justifies ; religious Orders only awaken pride and imperil 
Christian love — it would be better that there were none, 
but, while they exist, monks should work with their hands, 
as did the apos-tles ; confession and forgiveness of sins 
were originally mutual between brcthren~<the modem 
custom is due to the absence of faith, but Christ may 
accept it ; celibacy in itself is better than marriage, but 
priests and deacons were permitted to marry until the 
time of Gregory VII.; the Greek Church has retained 
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iC apostolip custom of marriage, while the other Churches 
adopted celibacy, wlicreby many, through incontinence, 

tfall into the snares of the devil.* 
The seed thus scattered fell Into fniitfiil soil, and 
as early as 1525, Clement VII., in a brief addressed to 
the Regent I^uisc of Savoy, enumerates among the 
" I^utheran " errors spreading through France the stigma- 
tising of the canons enjoining clerical celibacy as Satanic.* 
By the time when Jean Cal\Tn formulated the system of 
theology which bears his name, sacerdotal marriage had 
thus everywhere become recognised as one of the inevit- 
able incidents of the revolt against Rome, and that the 
French Huguenots should accept it was therefore a matter 
of course. 

Calvin himself manifested bis contempt for all the 
1 ancient prejudices by marrying, in 1509, Idelette de Uure, 
^■the widow of the Anabaptist Jean Stordeur, whom he 
^■hld OODverted.* The Huguenot Confession of Faith was 
^ drawn up by him, and was adopted by the first national 
synod, held at Paris in 1550. Of course the Genevan 
views of justification swept away all the accumulated 
obser\'ances of sacerdotaUsm, and ascetic oehbacy shared 
the fate of the rest.* The discipline of the Calvinist 
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t Kkri Ilelnrich Onf, Jkoobns Tnber St«pnl«t»U. pp. S7, 4G, 4g, 49, ltS-7 
O U M ba ig . IMS). 

■ CleiBMit PP. VU. Biers Gun ad ni'Atf (Uambert. AncieiiDm Lois FnofkiMi, 

xu. saah 

■ IUfat«Bbeok, L'SxIim do LI4s«,p, 49, Tha nUn ud Mlt-ovntrvd loiil which 
VOD for ldclau« tbe bned of C«lviii wob oiubakco to tho lasl, ni ua; tw Men t>j 
Uirarioii> aocoaolof bor death'bed. In n letter to Vtmi (Calviiil Epistola:, p. 111. 
Qtmttm, 1017). UU grief wu doublleM (iinctir«, bnt hi* frlcodi w«ra «bl* to oom- 
jdtaMoi him Ml hia not allowing doEnwUa aUtlctlon to luisrfwo wlUi hi* cosloaiuy 
mtlM of laboor (Ibid. p. 1 16). 

• I hiTB not locen lo Ui« odginal, bnt qaota tho foUowlBK from Qi^ak'B 
'STSodioon In OftUU RffonnatA," London, 1S93— "Art. xxiv. ... Wo do alio 
reject IhoM meaat which men pronorne') tfae<r had, whoroby Ihoy mlKbt bo rodooned 
before Ood t for tboy dsrogKie from tho (atUfaotlon of tho Doth and Pkuion of 
JeevoChtlat.' Finalljr, We hold Pargnloiy to be aooe Other tbanacheat, which oana 
owt of tho lame ibop ; trom which alM proaoeded monattlokl vowt. pll([Tima(M, 
inhlblllofi of icarnago and the iiae of taetln a cotomonloaa obtorvatlon of days 
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Church with regard to the morality of its ministers was 
necessarily severe. Tlie peculiar purity expected of a 
pastor' s household was shown by the rule which enjoined 
any Church officer whose wife was convicted of adultery to 
dumniss her absolutely, under pain of deposition, while 
laymen, under such circumstances, were exhorted to be 
reconciled to their guilty partners.* Any lapse from 
virtue on the part of a minister was visited with peremp- 
tory deposition : ' nor was this a mere idle threat, such as 
were too many of the iimumerable decrees of the Catholic 
councils quoted above, for the proceedings of various 
synods show that it was can'ied sternly into execution. 
A list of such vagrant and deposed ministers was even 
kept and published to the churches, with personal descrip- 
tions of the individuals, tliat they might not be able to 
impose on the unwary. Indeed, the national synod of 
Lyons, in 1568, went so far as to punish those ministers 
who brought contempt upon the Church by unfitting 
marriages ;* and, tliough this was omitted from tlic final 
code of discipline, it shows the exceeding strictness with 
which tlie internal economy of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of the Huguenots was regulated. 

The relations of the Catholic Church with its apostates 
were somewhat confused, and they varied with the political 
exigencies of the situatiorL Ecclcsi&stics who left the 
Catholic communion did not hesitate to enter into matri- 
mony;* and when the desolation of civil war rendered 

Knricnlor confodoit. lodulgeccei. knd nU oihot luch mattere, bj wttlob Grace ftnd 
telrstion init}' bo anppoBDil to bo iltiHorvwI. Wtildi Ibin^ wo reject, not oo\j for 
Uie fKlHo opinion o( merit whlcb wh« iillixed Lo tliom, but ftlao becftuse the^ 
MK the mTontlonR <i{ rnun, Rnit vo a yoko t>ld b; tbeir «ole ftntboiit; upon con- 
■cienoH " (Quick, I. xl.J.— Se? aluo tbe Coiire»!oii written b; Cklrjn Id 1SC2, to 
bo Ikld beiore tba Bmperor Ferdioand {Calvlcl KpUt. pp. GSl-06). 

) DiMlp. Cbnp. xiii. uo. sxvlil. (Quick, I. Ul.) 

a Ibid. Ohnp. I. can. xiviL 

> Ohap. IV. Art. i[1..01i>p. xTt, Art, lii. (Qoiok, I. 33. 38.) 

• Prtlates of bi|;b position woro not wanting to tbo list of maniod moD. 
Oamoioll. Dlahop of Troyoi. and Spifainc, Bishop ol NoTcn, netu ot the number. 
Joan de Uonloc, BUbop of Valenoo (biotbtu of tbv cotoLiatcd Ma>nbAl UUiM dt 
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tolerance of the new religion necessary, thdr 
position was a source of considerable debate, varying with 
the fluctuations of the tangled politics of the time. The 
Edict of Pacification of Amboise, in March 1562, was 
licid by the Huguenots to legalise the marriages of tliese 
a{)Ostatcs, but the explanatorj- declaration of August 1568 
ordered their reclamation by the Church under pain of 
exila AVhen tlic Spanish alliance gave fresh assurances 
of triumph to the Catholics this was enforced with increased 
severity. The Edict of Roussillon, in 1564, commands 
that all priests, monks, and nuns who had abandoned their 
profession and entered into matrimony shall sunder their 
unhallowed bonds and return to their duties. Recalci- 
trants were required to leave the kingdom within two 
montlLs, under pain, in the case of men, of condemnation 
to the galleys for life, and in that of women, of perpetual 
imprisonment* As most of the Calvinist ministers neces- 
sarily belonged to the class thus assailed, the effect of this 
legislation in stimulating the troubles of the kingdom caa 
readily be perceived. 

The dismal strife of the succeeding ten years at length 
showed that, in spite of the Trideiitine canons, the tolera- 
tion of tliis iniquity was a necessity. Thus in tlie Edicts 
of Pacification Issued by Henry III. in 1376 and 1577 
there is a pro\ision which admits as vahd the marriages 
theretofore contracted by all priests or religious persons of 
either sex. The issue of such unions was declared com- 
petent to inherit the personalty of the parents and such 



ilao, «lwM oravltia* to the tlngaeooU wero m notoriooa), nuried wltfaont 
opedjr Bpeatklbini;. ud <U«4 in lb« CfttboUo UUb. ConUnal Odet de ChJltiUoo, 
Btibop o[ B««s(«l«, and brolbcr ot tbs Admirkl, bKuae » decl«T«d CalTiniiit, 
■aniadi Mil*, de Ilautovllle, and colUd blniMU Cont* da Btaond*. Ha aMoi* to 
fc«r> NtAlned bii boacHooi, ood wu (till oaUed b7 the OathoUo* U. lo Cardinal 
" CHr il iMv* eetolt text i oo^ar," aaya BrantiJue (DUooun IS), *' de lu7 changer lo 
■on qol ta/ aT«dt M\i al blea *ea&t." 

I X<Iii de KoiiiuJIIon, An. 7 (Uunbert XV. 172). ThU oillct «a» olCod In 
the pnwMdlBC* «f the can of Dumontell. about tbe jeat 1S30, of trhldi mora 
berokltcr. 
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realty as either parent might have acquired, but was 
incapable of other inheritaiioc, dircet or collateral.' 

The Church was obliged to submit to this temporising 
tolerance of evil, and condescended to entreaty since force 
was no longer permitted. In 1581 the Council of Kouen. 
while deploring the number of monks and nuns who had left 
their convents, apostatised, and married, directs tliat they 
shall be tempted back, treated with kindness, and pardon be 
sought for them from the Holy See.' In the final settle- 
ment of the rchgious troubles, the concessions made by 
Henry III. were renewed and somewhat amplified by the 
Edict of Nantes in 1598.* When the reaction came, 
however, these provisions were held to be only retro- 
spective in their action, and were not admitted as legalising 
subsequent marriages. Thus in 1(528 a knight of Malta, 
in 1C30 a nun. and in 1644) a priest of Nevers, who had 
embraced Calvinism, ventured on matrimony, but were 
separated from their spouses and the marriages were 
pronounced null.* These decisions were based on the 
principle that the celibacy of ecclesiastics was prescribed 
by municipal as well as by canon law, and that a priest in 
abjuring his religion did not escape from tlie obligations 
imposed upon him by the laws of the kingdom.* 



In Scotland, as in France, the question of sacerdotal 
marriage may be considered as having virtually been 
settled in advance. Ivollardry had not been confined to 
tlie southern portion of Great Britain. It had penetrated 

t Edit de l&TO, An. &.-Edlt de Poltltrra, Art. Seoruts. No. 8 [Iraniborl, T. XV. 
pp. 283, 331). 

* Conoil RoUmuig. un. ISBl cap. de Moouterils $ 32 (Htudtdii. X. 1253). 

* Rdil de Niu)t«», in. Becnta, No. 80 (lumberC, T. XVI. p. 20B). 

* Ori'ic^lr*, HUt. du MArtsg« de* Pr^lntu eu Fr»ric«. pp. S$-9, 
t A dncliloti rcndotod on tbo iirKuiDcnt of the dUtlnguUhed uvocat'gi'n^rol Onor 

ndoD expramlj it&tes "qo« k prnbtbition du mntiage dui persooneB coDslltDtoi 
dtaa Im ordm «taiit nno loi de I'Stat naml blon que de I'EgliKe, uu pr^tio mulgri 
■a pror««]ilen do CklTlnUme, <talt demeur^ rnijec anx Itils de I'KUt, el tlA* lurv n'nraK 
pna pa Tatablimiont oonlraot«r martoEf." — Boahler de I'EoluHa, d« I'Eut dea Prilm 
OD Kcnocc, PbtU, \i*2, p. 19. 
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into Scotland, and had received the countenance of those 
whose position and influence were well calculated to aid in 
Its dissemination among the people. In 1494. thirty of 
these heretics, known as "the Lollards of Kyle," were 
prosecuted before James IV. by Robert Blacater, Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. Their station may be estimated from 
e fact that they escaped the punishment due to their 
sins by the favour of the monarch, '* for divers of them 
were his great familiars." The thirty-four articles of 
accusation brought against them arc mostly W^ickliflite in 
tendency, and their views on the question of celibacy are 
manifested in the twenty-second article, which accuses 
them of asserting "That Priests may have wives according 
to the constitution of the Law and of the Primitive 
Christian Church."' 

The soil was thus ready for the plough of the Reforma- 
tion ; while tlie temper of the Scottish race gave warrant 
that when the mighty movement should reach them, it 
would be marked by that stem and uncompromising spirit 
which alone could satisfy conscientious and fiery bigots, 
who would regard all half-measures as pacts with Satan. 
Nor was there lacking ample cause to excite in the minds 
of all men the desire for a sweeping and effectual reform. 
Corruption had extended through every fibre of the Scot- 
tish Church as all-per\'8ding as that which we luive traced 
throughout the rest of Christendom. 

Not long after the year l.'iHO. and I>efore the new heresy 
bad obtained a foothold, William Arith. a Dominican, 
ventured to assail the \'ices of his fellow churchmen. In 
a sermon preached at St Andrews, with tlie approbation 
of the heads of the universities, he alluded to the false 
miracles with which the people were deceived, and the 
abuses practised at shrines to which credulous devotion 
was iiuited. ** As of late dayes." he proceeded, " our Lady 

1 KoM, tlblor? of Uie Belonoailoa In Scotlknd, p. 3 (eiL IWW). 
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of Karsgrenf; hath hopped from one j^reen hillock to 
another : But. honest men of St. Andrewes, if ye love your 
wives and daughters, hold them at home, or else send ^em 
in good honest company ; for if ye knew what miracles 
were wrought there, ye would thank neither God nor our 
I>ady." In another sermon, arguing that the disorders of 
the clergy should be subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
civil autliorittes, he introduced an anecdote respecting 
Prior Patrick Hepbuni. after\^■ards Bishop of Murray. 
That prelate once, in merry discourse with his gentlemen, 
asked of them the number of their mistresses, and what 
proportion of the tair dames were married. The first who 
answered confessed to five, of whom two were bound in 
wedlock ; the next boasted of seven, with three married 
women among them ; and so on until the turn came to 
Hepburn himself, who, proud of his bonnes Jbrtnnes, 
declared that although he was the youngest man there, his 
mistresses numbered twelve, of whom seven were men's 
wives.' Yet Arith was a good Catholic, who. on being 
driven &om Scotland for his plain speaking, suifered im- 
prisonment in England under Henry VIII. for maintaining 
tlie supremacy of the Pope. 

How little concealment was thought requisite with 
regard to these scandals is exemplified in the case of 
Alexander Ferrers, which occurred about the same time. 
Taken prisoner by the English and immured for seven 
years in the Tower of London, he returned home to find 
that his wife had been consoled and his substance dissipated 
in his absence by a neighbouring priest, for the which cause 
he not unnaturally *' spake more liberally of priests than 
they could bear." By this time heresy was spreading, and 
severe measures of repression were considered necessary. 
It therefore was not diflicult to have the man's disrespect- 



1 Knox. pp. 16-10.— Oklderwood'i Historic of the Eirk of Sootland, I. Sl-S 
(WodKiw Soc). 
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iful remarks ron-strued as savouring of I^titheranism, and 
Jie was accordingly brought up for trial at St Andrews. 
[The first article of accusation read to him was that he 
despised the Mass, whereto he answered, " I heare more 
Masses in eight dayes than three bishops there sitting say 
in a yearc." The next article accused him of contemning 
the sacraments. "The priests," replied he, "were the 
most eontemnors of the sacraments, especially of matri- 
mony." " And that he witnessed by many of the priests 
there present, and named the man's wife with whom they 
ad meddled, and especially Sir John Dungwailj, who had 
seven years together abused his own wife and consumed 
his substance, and said : because I complain of such injuries, 
I am here summoned and accused as one that is worthy to 
be burnt : For God's sake, said he, will ye take wives of 
;your own, tliat I and others whom ye have abused may be 
revenged on you." Old Gawain Dunbar, Bishop of Aber- 
deen, not rehshing this pubHc accusation, sought to justify 
himself, exclaiming, " Carle, thou shalt not know my wife " ; 
but the prisoner turned the tables on him, " My lord, ye 
;are too old, but by the grace of God 1 shall drink with 
your daughter or I depart" *' And thereat there was 
smiling of the best and loud laughter of some, for the 
bishop had a daughter married with Andrew Balfour in 
that town." The prelates who sat in judgment found that 
they were exchanging places with the accused, and, fearful 
of fiirther revelatioiLs from the reckless Alexander, com- 
manded him to depart; but he refused, unless each one 
should contribute something to replace the goods which 
his wife's paramour had consumed, and finally, to stop his 
c^tI tongue, they paid him and bade liim be gone.' 

All prelates, however, were not so sensitive. When 
Cardinal Beatoun, Archbishop of St Andrews, primate of 
Scotland, and virtual governor of the realm, about the 

1 Knos. pp. ie-I7. 
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year 1546 married his eldest daughter to the eldest sou of 
the Earl of Crawford, he caused the Duptials to be cete* 
brated with regal magnificence, and in the marriage articles, 
signed with his own hand, lie did not liesitate to call her 
" my daughter." It is not difficult, therefore, to credit the 
story that the night before his assassination was passed 
with his mistress, Marion Ogilby, who was seen leading 
his chamber not long liefore Norman Leslie and KIrkatdy 
of Grange forced their way into his castle.' His successor 
in the see of St Andrews. John Hamilton, was equally 
notorious for his licentiousness ; and men wondered, not 
at his immorality, but at his taste in preferring to all his 
other concubines one whose only attraction seemed to l>e 
the zest ^ven to sin by the fact that she was the wife of 
<Hie of his kindred.* 

This is testimony fVom hostile witnesses, and we might 
perhaps impugn their eWdence on that ground, were it not 
that the CathoUc Church of Scotland itself admitted the 
abandoned morals of its members when the rapid pn>grcss 
of Calvinism at length drove it in self-defence to attempt 
a reform which was its only chance of salvation. lu the 
last I'arlianient held by James V. before his death in 1542, 
an Act was passed exhorting the prelates attd ecclesiastics 
in general to take measures " for reforming of their lyvis, 
and for avoyding of the opiu sclander that is geWn to the 
haill estates tlu-oucht the spirituale mens tmgodly and 
dissolut lyves."* Nothing was then done, in spite of this 
solemn warning, though the countenance afforded to the 
Reformers by the Regent jVrran, strengthened by his 
alhance with Henry VHI., was daily causing the heresy to 
assxnne more dangerous proportions. When, therefore, 
tlie Catholic party, rallying afler the murder of Cardinal 

I BaahaoM. Rvr. Soot. UiaL Lib. zr BotMrtMD, Hilt, of Soot. B. II.— Knox 

71-3.— Call] erwooil 1. 332. 

1 BocblUlBD, Lib, XT. 

> WIlklD* IT. 207. 
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^Beatoun. at len^h triumphed with the aid of France, and 

^■ent the youug Queen of Scots to marry Fi-ancis II., they 

^■ecmcd to recognise that they could only maintain their 

^Bdvaiitage by meeting public opinion in endeevouring to 

^reform the Church. Accordingly, in November 1549, a 

council was convoked at Edinburgh, of which the first 

canon declares that the licentiousness of the clergy had 

given rise to the gravest scandals, to repress which the 

rules enjoined by the Council of Basle must be sti-ictly en- 

^^rced and universally obeyed. The second cunon is no 

^Kss signiticant in ordering tliat prelates and other cccle- 

^Kastics sliall not live with their illegitimate children, nor 

provide for them or promote them in the paternal churches, 

nor marry their daughters to barons by endowing them 

with the patrimony of Christ, nor cause their sons to be 

NDiadc barons by the same nieaas.' 
I This was of small avail. Ten years afterwards, the 
progress of heresy becoming ever more alarming, another 
council was held, in March 1550. to devise means to put 
a stop to the encroactimcnts of the enemy. To this 
a^embly the Catholic nobles addressed an earnest prayer 
for reformation. After alluding to the proceedings of the 
Parliament of 1542, they add. "And siclyk remembring in 
diverss of the lait provinciate counsaies haldin within this 
tealm, ttiat poynt has been treittet of, and sindrie statutis 
sytHxlale maid therupon, of the quhilks nevertheless thar 
bes folowit nan or Htill fruitt as yitt, hot rathare the said 
estate is deteriorate ... it is maist expedient therefore 
that thai presentlie condescend to seik reformation of thir 
lyris . . . and naymlic that oppin and manifest sins and 
Dotor offencis be forboni and abstenit fra in tj-me to cum." 
^hIii this refjuest they had lieen anticipated by Uie Reformers, 
^nhu the previous year, in a supplication addressed to the 
^H^een-regcnt, included among their demands ** That the 

^B^^^ I CoDcP. Bdlnbn/geoi. wn, im cu. 1. 2 (WUkln* IV. iS). 
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wicked, slanderous, and detestable life of Prelats and of the 
State Ecclesiastical 1 may be reformed, that the people by 
them have not occasion {as of many dayes they have had) 
to contemne their Ministrie and the Prcacliing whereof 
they should be Messengers." 

The council, thus urged by friend and foe, recogiiisa) 
the extreme necessity of the case, and did its best to cure 
the immedicable disease. Its first canon rcafHrmed the 
observance of the Basilian regulations, and appointed a 
commission empowered to enforce them ; and, that nothing 
should interfere with its efficiency, the Archbishops of St 
Andrews and Glasgow made a special renunciation of their 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the council. The 
second canon, in forbidding the residence of ille^tiniate 
children with their clerical fathers, endeavoured to procure 
obedience to the rule ordered by the council of 1549, by 
pennitting it for four days in each quarter, and by a penalty 
for infractions of £.'200 in the ease of an archbishop, £lO0 
in that of a bishop, and lea\ing the mulct to be imposed 
on inferior ecclesiastics at the discretion of the officials. 
The third canon prohibited the promotion of children in 
their fathers' benefices, and supplicated the Queen-regent to 
obtain of the Pope that no dispensations should be granted 
to evade the nde. The fourtli canon inhibited ecclesiastics 
from marrying their daughters to barons and lairds, and 
endowing them with Church lands, or making their sons 
barons or lairds witli more than £lOO aimual income, under 
pain of fine to the amount of the dowry or lands abstracted 
from tlie Church ; and all grants of Church lands or tithes 
to concubines or children were pronounced null and void.* 

I Wilkins tV. 207-10. — Knoi, p, I'i!). It itioold bo bornu ia mind la eatitnating 
thaw p«DkltlM Chat the; aro expronMid in poandiiSoolfi, which wereaboalooe-twolftb 
of UupouDd icerlliig. Those cojiODB. It appean, were not adopted without oppOEltlon. 
Aeeor^og to Knoi, "But hcreftom Appealed Ihe DUhop of Uuirayand other pro- 
Ut««i •ar'i'K T^bal thp; wo»td a^-lila the uaoon iaw. And »o thej might well Mioogfa 
do, ao loog a* tbay rctsalacd Inteqiratois, Dit|iaQtu>tDr(, Muker* and DiMnnulWr* of 
the Uw" [op. clt. 119]. It was doubtlcH on tome such oon«ld«raCloiii that tli« 
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When such l^slation was necessary, Uie disorders 
which it was intended to repress are acknowledged in terms 
admitting neither of palliation nor excuse. The extent of 
tlic evil especially alluded to in the latter canons is further 
exemplified by the fact that during tlie thirty years 
immediately following the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, more letters of legitimation were taken 
out than were issued in the two subsequent centuries. 
These were gi%'en to the sons of tlie clergy who were 
allowed to retain their benefices, and who tlien made over 
the properly to tlieir natural children.' 

Such being the state of morals among the ministers 
of the old religion. It is easy to appreciate the immense 
advantage enjoyed by the Ileformers. They made good 
ruse of it Knox loses no opportunity of stigmatising the 
'• pestilent Papists and Masse-mongers " as " adulterers and 
whorcmasters." who were thus perpetually held up to tlie 
people for execration, while the individtial wrongs from 
which so many suffered were noised about and made the 
subject of constantly increasing popular indignation.* Yet 

AiBkbUop of St. Aodrem nlied »li«n he conMnUil to wtlva hii exemption Id thla 
■•ttv. Bit penonal reputatloa may bo eiUnuuid fron th« r«iiiark o< Qaea 
Mwj «hea, la Dic«<uboc liti, be pcrtoroiod tlw rile ol baplUtn oo Junca TL 
Sb* ferbade him U> omu the popalar oerenonT of emplojing hi* ■kllra. Eitteg a 
NMoa wbkb wu in tbs hiKhaet lUnr** dmgkUrr M hie m<wsl ohknoUtr (Str 
J. T. SUnpMD. Id ProcMdln^s ot Bpldamiolo^okl Society of Loodoo. November fi, 
1»M). 

1 Boberttoa, Hiak Scot. Ek IL 

a ThH Ui* F«ili«mctit ot IseO, which «aMt«d ■ feCtlatneol ol the Reformad 
IUUkkmi. tru ot^nl to ill dutj by a SuppllcBllon pnuontcd in Ihn tikme of "Dm 

Barooii, Oeallemcn, Burgt snd otber tr*o SabjooU of tlil« Boalin, iiiiillMilim 

lb* Lord Jmu* wlUilit Um auao." nhlcli. uwog Ita argnmenU aealut datboUctaiv 
data not bwllata to aaacrt : "Seoooilarltj, MatogibatthaiKonawataof JeaoaOhrlal 
■n Boat ■hauelDl) J ■bmed and protaBtd hj that Rotnane Harlot and her rnomt 
IMmK >Bd alao because Ihat tha tToo Diaolptino of the Ancient Cbuich la Dttorly 
BOwanMivtfeBtSMt aatlaKaUbcd: For who wUhlo the R«alB)«ar«iaor*Mmp( la 
Ufa and aMnaan than aro they that are called tlie Claifle, UtId( la wboradeo and 
adolbvy, daflotiiinK Virgi&s. corrapllog MatroM and dolnx all abondnaUon wUhotrt 
tmt ot paaUhmont, We humblj, iharatoi«^ dodta jroot HoDon to fiada tonady 
agabiat the one and the other."— Kdoi, p. aSS. 
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the abrogation of celibacy occupies less space in the histoiy 
of the Scottish Hefonnation tlian in that of any other 
people who threw off the allegiance to Home. 

The remote position of Scotland imd its comparative 
barbarism rendered it in some dc^ec inaccessible to the 
early doctrines of Luther and Zwingli. Before it began 
to show a trace of the new ideas, clencal marriage bad long 
passed out of the region of disputation with the Reformers, 
and was firmly cstiblished as one of tlic inseparable results 
of the doctrine of justification professed by all the reformed 
Churches.' Not only was it thus accepted as a matter of 
course by all the converts to the new faith, but that faith, 
when once introduced, spread in Scotland with a rapidity 
proportioned to the earnest character of the people. The 
permission to read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
granted by Parliament in 154<l, doubtless had much to do 
with this; the leaning of the Regent Arran to the same 
side gave it additional impetus, and the sa\'age fierceness 
with which the Reformers were prepared to vindicate their 
behcf is shown by the murder of Cardinal Beatoun, which 
was countenanced and justified by Knox himself. I*owcr- 
fiil nobles soon saw in it the means of emancipating them- 
selves from the vatriUating control of the Regent ; nor was 
the central authority strengtiiened when, in 1554, the reins 
of power were WTcsted from the feeble Arran and confided 
to the Queen -dowager, Mary of Guise, who found herself 
obliged to encourage each party by tunts, and to balance 
one against the other, to prevent either CatlioUc or Calvinlst 
firom obtaining control over the state. Then too, as in 



t ThiK doolrtne bore iu full tbaie la tlio hiatcirr at Ibe Soottiali Ratorm&tioa. Two 
jrears >(t«r the oxaoatloQ o( lb* protoRiartjr, Palrlck Unpillion, In 1224, bla tlsUr 
Okl)i4rine n&x mrmtiitiod od acooddI oI hot botict in JantiBca-tlon through Ohtlit. 
LeurnDd divine* orgcd upon ber with prolix ckrnoaCtiou of diipaUtJon the i)eo«*- 
Mj of work*, until bar patienoo guve wny, and ihii ludutj ezcluimed, ''Work here 
and work there, what kind of workiiig I* t\\ thl* T Ho work chq mvo tnu but tho 
work of ChrUt m; finvioDr." — Bj tho conoivMicc ol the Slog ahe wu enAblad to 
MMpe to England. — Oalderwood'a UUtoriea I. 109. 
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Germany and England, the U;n)poral possessions of the 
Church were a powerful temptation to its destruction. 
Fronn the great Duke of Chatelleraut to the laird of some 
insignificant peel, all were needy and all eager for a share 
in tlie ^poil. VVhen, in 15G0, an assembly of the nobles at 
Edinburgh listened to a disputation on the Mass. and the 
Catholic doctors were unable to defend it as a propitiatory 
sacrifice, the first exclamation of the lords revealed the 
secret tendencies of their tlioughts : " We have been 
miserably deceived heretofore ; for if the Mass may not 
obtain remission of sins to the quick and to the dead, 
wherefore were all the Abbies so richly doted and 
endowed with our Temporali lands ? " ' 

Of course, less selfish purposes were put forward to 
enlist tlie s^ipport of the people. On the 1st .January 1559, 
when the storm was gathering, but before it had burst, the 
inmates of the religious houses found affixed to tlieir gates 
a proclamation in tlie name of " The Ulinde. Crooked, 
Lame, Widows. Orphans, and all other Poor, so visited by 
thebandof God as cannot work,"ordcring the monks to leave 
the patrimony intended to relieve the suffering, but usurped 
by indolent shavelings, giving them until Whit-Sunday to 
make their exit, after which they would be ejected by force, 
and ending vnth the signiHcaiit warning : *' Let him. there- 
fore, that hath Ijcforc stolen, steal no more, but rather let him 
work with his hands that he may be helpfuU to the poore." ' 

Such a crj' could hardly fail to be popular, but when 
the threat was carrictl Into execution, the blind and the 
crooked, the widow and orphan received so small a share 
I of the spoil that they were worse off than before. As we 
liave already seen in England, the destruction of the 
Scottish monasteries was the commencement of the 
necessity of making some public provision for paupers.' 

t Knoa, p. 3S9. 

* Knox. p. ll!l.-Ciil>lerwooa, I. 423. 

' ThuitiaAcMmbljol tliuCliuniblnlSd'idrMrcpi tcmoiutaiioe to tha Qa 
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The nobles seized the lion's share ; the rest fell to the 
crown, subject to the payment of the very moderate 
stipends assigned to the comparatively few ministers 
required by the new establislimcnt, and these stipends 
were so irregularly paid that the unfortunate iniuLstcrs were 
frequently in danger of starvation, and were constantly 
besieging the court with their dolorous complaints. Where 
the lands and revenues went is indicated with grim humour 
by Kjiox, in describing the resistance offered in 1560 totlie 
adoption of his Book of Discipline by those who had pro- 
fessed great zeal for the Lord Jcs-us. Lord Erskine had 
be«i one of the first and most consistent of the " Lords of 
the Congregation," yet he also refused to sign the book^ 
" And no wonder, for besides that he had a very e\ill 
woman to his wife, if the Poore, the Schooles, and the 
Ministerie of the Church had their owne, his Kitctun 
would lack two parts and more of that which he unjustly 
now possesseth."* 

Yet. when compared with the rich abbatial manors of 
En^and or the princely foundations of Gennany, the spoil 
of the Church was mean indeed. Knox had resided much 
abroad, and had seen the vast wealth which the piety of 
ages liad showered upon the Church in the most opulent 
lands of Europe, yet his simplicity or fanaticism finds 
source of wotidering comment in the homespun luxury of 
the unfortunate monks whom he assisted in dispossessing. 
When the des-truction of the monasteries 1550 commenced 
by a brawl in Perth, caused by a sermon preached by Knox, 
and tlirec prominent convents were broken up, he expatiates 

In nbicb Ibof roqaoilcd thnt "in ever; rnrwh sono of the Tjlhea inajr bo oiwlfcnod 
to the i<ut«iitatlon Bod mKlDtoaanoe of ilte poor within tho umo : And likowUe 
that lume pubUke rtllof m*; bo provjdod for the poor within BaiTOCKhB.'*— Enox, 
p. 33». 

t Ibid. p. 27A. Tbo Book wai algDod ftt Kdlnburgb, 37 JoniiBr;, ISUI, but only 
After tlio adoption of > proviso: "Provldud tbul the Disliopii, Abbots. Prion, and 
other Prelates and Benefloed men, which olun hnvo adiojaed themselves to ni, 
brooke the ruvoniiea of Ihclt BenotiofW daHng their llfcliniui."- Wurldljr wImIodi 
ocrtoluly wu not tott algbl of in Ibe udour at a new aud [lurei rdli^ion. 
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^■m the extravagance revealed to sight : " And tn very deed 

HUie Grey-Friers was a place so well provided that unlessc 

honest men had seen the same, we would have feared to 

have reported what provision they liad, tlieir sheets, 

blankets beds and coverlets were such that no Earle in 

I Scotland had better : Their naperie was fine ; they were 
but 8 persons in the Convent, and yet tliey had 8 piuichcons 
pf salt beef (consider the time of tlie yeerc, tlie eleventh 
bf May), wine, beere, and ale. beside store of victuals 
belonging thereto." ' Imagine an abbot of St. Albans or 
Im abbess of Poissy reduced to the coverlets and salt beef 
which the stem Cal\ini$t deemed an indulgence so great as 
■to be incredible I 

^H Still, in so impoverished a country as the Scotland of 

^Uiat period, even tliese poor spoils were a motive sufficient 

Hbo prove a powerful aid to the conquering party in the 

struggle. And yet. amid all the miserable ambitions of 

the Erskincs and Murrays, the Huntleys and Bothwells. 

Pwho occupied the prominent places in the court and camp, 
we should do grievous wrong to the spirit which triumphed 
at last over the force and fraud of the Guises, if we attri- 
buted to temporal motives alone the movement which 
expelled licrentious prelates and drove Queen Mary to the 
fateful reftige of Fothcringay. The sellisli aims of the 
nobles would have been fruitless but for the zealous 
eamcsttiess of tlie people, led by men of iron nature, who 
doubted themselves as little as they doubted their God, 
^jnd who, in tlie death-stniggle with Antichrist, were as 
^Beady to suffer as they were ruthless to inflict Nor can 
^Bie disorders of the Catholic clergy be rightly imputed to 
^^e temperament of the race, for the Ileformers, who 
earned with them so large a portion of the middle and 
jwer classes, preached a system of rigid morality to which 
le world had been a stranger since the \'irtues of the 

t Kdox. 188. 
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Geniumic tribes had been lost in the overthrow of the 
Empire; and they not merely preached it, but obtained 
its embodiment in a code of repressive laws which their 
\ngilant authority strictly enforced. 

I have sJiid above that the question of celibacy appears 
but rarely in the course of the contest, yet, notwithstand- 
ing tlie causes which rendered it a less prominent subject 
of debate than elsewhere, it occasionally rises to view. The 
first instance of clerical marriage that 1 find recorded 
occurred in 1588. when Thomas Coklaw. parish priest of 
Tillibodie. married a widow of the same village named 
Margaret Jameson. This, however, was not done openly 
and defiantly, as in Germany, but in secret, and the 
married couple continued to dwell apart. That the 
infi-action of the canons was not without danger was shown 
by the result, for. when it became known. Coklaw was 
tried by the Bishop of Dunblane and condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment ; but his relatives broke open his 
dungeon, and he escaped to England. When, early in the 
following year, a group of Ileformers, including Dean 
Thomas Forret, Friar John Killore, Friar John Beverege, 
and others, were put on trial, their presence at this 
wedding was one of the crimes for which tliey were exe- 
cuted upon Castle Hill at Edinburgh.' In fact, the 
abrogation of the rule of celibacy, in Scotland as elsewhere, 
was necessarily one of the leading points at issue between 
the Reformers and the Catholics. Thus, when George 
Wishart, one of the eai"!y heretics who ventured openly to 
preach the Lord Jesus, was seized, in spite of poweriul 
protectors, and after a prolonged captivity was brought 
for trial before Cardinal Bcatouu in 1545, in the accu- 
sation against him article 14 asserted, "Thou false Here- 
ticke hast taught plainly against tlie Vows of Monks, 
Friers. Nuns, and Priests, saying, That whosoever was 
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bound to siich like Vows, they vowed themselves to the 
state of damnation. Moreover, That it was lawful! for 
Priests to many wives and not to live sole." Wishart 
tacitly confessed the tnith of tliis impeachment by rejoin- 
ing, " But as many as have not the gift of chastity, nor 
yet for the Gospel have overcome the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and have vowed chastity ; ye have experience, 
although 1 sliould hold my tongue, to what inconveniences 
they liave exposed themselves." * He was accordingly 
oondemned as an incorrigible heretic, and promptly burnt. 
Yet when, in 1547, John Knox held his disputation with 
Dean Wynrame and Friar Arbuckle, though tlie nine 
articles drawn up for discussion ranged from the supre- 
macy of the Pope and the existence of purgatory to the 
pajiuent of tithes, the subject of vows of chastity was not 
even mentioned.* 

Still, as late as 1558 the trial of Walter Mill shows that 
the questiou was even yet agitated in the controversies 
between the polemics of the two parties. Mill had been 
a priest, and had married, and the first of tlic articles of 
accusation against him was that he asserted the lawful- 
ness of sacerdotal marriage. To this he boldly assented. 
det^lariiig that he regarded matrimony as a blessed bond, 
open for all men to enter, and that it were better for priests 
to marry than to vow chastity and not preserve it, as they 
were wont to do. Condemned to the stake, the unfortu- 
nate old man commanded the sympathies of the people, 
even in the archiepLscopal town of St. Andrews. No one 
could be found to act as executioner, until at length one 
of the servants of the archbishop consented to fill the 
abhorrent office; but when a rope was sought with 
which to bind the wretched sufferer to the stake, no one 



I Knox. p. €5. — Knox'* olwnuterUtio oommoot oo thli U — " Wliaa ha b*d aald 
tbaM word*, tbtj were »U dntnb, thiokiiig It belter to hare ten conoiiUiiei than 
one wUt." 

» CUdarweod, 1. 331 tqq. 
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would ftimish it, and the tragedy was necessarily post- 
poned. Equally unsuccessful was the next day's search, 
until the archhishop, fearing to lose his victim, gave tlie 
cords of his own pavilion, and the sentence was carried into 
effect. Even after the sacrifice, the popular iccllng was 
manifes-ted by raising a pile of stones as a monument on 
the place of torture, and as often as these were cast aside 
by the priests they were replaced by the people, until the 
followers of the archbishop carried them off by night, and 
used them for building.' 

These incidents show us that the question received its 
^are of attention in the controversy by which each side 
endeavoured to secure the support of tiie nation, but it 
makes no appearance in public negotiations and declara- 
tions. Thus, in 1558, when the growing strength of tlie 
Lords of the Congregation led the Catholics to offer con- 
cessions, which were rejected by the conscious power of 
the Reformers, there was no allusion to celibacy on either 
side. In fact, between the respective leaders the questions 
were almost purely personal and political, while among 
the oonscientiously reli^ous supporters of either party 
opinions were too rigidly defined for argimicnt. Convic- 
tions were too divergent and too firm for compromise or 
concession to be possible, and Catholic and Calvinist grimly 
rccognise<l, as by a tacit understanding, the alternative of 
extermination. When the English alliance at last drove 
the Catholics to the wall, and in July 1560 there assembled 
the Parliament to which by the Articles of Leith was 
referred the duty of effecting a settlement of the kingdom, 
the ^'anquished party made no struggle against their fate. 
Such Catholic prelates and lords as took their seats re- 
frained from all debate, and allowed the victors to arrange 
tlic temporal and spiritual affairs of tlte kingdom at their 
pleasure. 

I I Eooi, p.l30.— Catdorwood. I. 337 •qq.— Barn*!, Vol. It 
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In this settlement, our subject affords a curious com- 
parison between the English and Scotch Churches. In the 
fonncr, at a period even later tlian this, it was considered 
necessary to embody a renunciation of celibacy in the 
organic law, which has been maintained to the present day. 
In the latter, eccicsiastical marriage had become already so 
firmly establLshed in tlie minds of the Keformcre that it 
was accepted as a matter of coiu'se, which needed no special 
confirmation. Although laws were passed prohibiting the 
Mass and abolishing the supremacy of the Pope, none were 
thought necessary to legalise the marriages of tlic clergy. 
Even in Knox's Confession of Faith, adopted by the Par- 
liament on July 17, there is no direct allusion to the 
matter. The only passage which can be construed as 
ha\'ing any liearing upon it occurs in Cliapter XIV,, when 
considering '* What works are reputed good before God ": 
" And cvill works we aftirmc not onely those that are ex- 
pressly done against God's commandment, biit those also 
that in matters of religion and worshipping of God have 
no assurance, but the invention and opinion of man. whicli 
God from the bcgimiing liath ever rejected, as by the 
prophet Isaiah and by our Master Christ Jesus we are 
taught in these words — In vain do they xcorsldp me, teach- 
ing doctrines which are precepts ofMen.^ 

NotJiing more, in fact, was needed when the triumph of 
the new ideas was so complete that Knox could exultingly 
exclaini."Forwhat Adulterer, what Fornicator, what known 
Massc-monger or pestilent Papist durst have been seen in 
pubtike within any Refonned Town witliin this Realme 
before that the Queen arrived f . . . . For while the 
Papists were so confounded that none within the Realme 
durst avow the hearing or saying of Masse then the thieves 
of Tiddisdale durst avow their stouth or stealing in Uie 
presence of any upright judge."' When persecution thus 

Knox. p. 303. • lUd. p. SM. 
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had changed sides, no minister cmild feel that his nuptials 
required special authorisation. How thoroughly indeed 
they were legitimated is shown by a curious little incident 
occurring in 15G8. A minister named Uaron made com- 
plaint to the Geneml Assembly that his wife, an Engh'sh 
woman named Anne Goodacre, " after great rebellions by 
her committed," had left him and taken refuge in England, 
whereupon he requested the Assembly to have her brought 
back to him. Spotsww)d, the Superintendent of liOtliian, 
with Knox and Craig, actually wrote to Archbishop 
Parker officially asking him to have tlie woman sought for 
and sent to Scotland ; but Parker, considering it to be au 
international question and beyond his sphere, prudently 
referred the request to Set^etary Cecil.' 

It were foreign to our object to enter into the dark 
details of Mary*s short and disastrous reign. The intrigues 
of tlic camarilla, the boyish weakness of Damley, the 
subtlety of Rizzio. and the coarse ambition of Huntley and 
Bothwell, were alike harmless against the earnest reverence 
of the people for the new faith ; and the expiring struggles 
of Catholicism were too feeble to give any practical impor- 
tance to the vain attempts at reaction. 

1 8tr7p«'> Fuker. Book it. eh. rrilL 



CHAPTER XXVMI 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 



It lias already been ob^^rved that the dissolute and tm- 
Christian life of the priesthood was one of the efficient 
causes which led to the success of the Reformation. At 
an early period in tlie movement, the Catholic Church felt 
the necessity of purifying itself, if it was to retain Uic 
veneration of the people ; and the veneration of the people 
was now not merely a source of revenue, but a condition 
of the very existence of the stupendous stnicturc of Latin 
Christianity. As soon as it became clearly apparent that 
Lutheranism was not to be suppressed by the ordinary 
machinery, and that it was spreading viith a rapidity wtiich 
portended the worst results, an effort was made to remove 
the reproach which incorrigible immorality had entailed 
upon the Church. Allusion has been made above to the 
si.ringcnt measures of reform proclaimed by the Iqjatc 
Cainpeggio at Ratisbon in 1524. in which he acknowledged 
that the new heresy had no little excuse in tlie detestable 
morals and abandoned lives of the clergy^a truth re- 
peatedly admitted by Uie ecclesiastical authorities.* His 



■ Tba «nuoT of tha CM&otl of Ooloffn* la IC2T Bhuplr mnlsdod Ui* MMOiblad 
[mliHi ttaU tbtf mtutt Mt ttio cxwnplc of obejing thoU own >utnt««, attd Uwt tbvy 
OMld not upoot tba people to revercnoe the true Cbnrob eo Iooe m It potddooilj 
tada d*ttuioe U> the Uwa of Oo'l asd man. " QuaiJ praaetibatui lax onjna Miieit«r 
volaerit a«e eilo. Faj«ac]um valtn mt l«ft qaam (juiujae *kndt . . . Andl* 
[■MWaa noD licaro plurinu hitb«r« oxoru. qnui kbimoin tnam allioLuit : non 
daoara doml Bltrro tot «oorta tot Venerea, tfaia te cociinne eieduiit, tuBmi)De cab. 
atuUaai dltpetdont. . . . Ilii et aliis il&tiir KandBJuni poputui pru;bator oflar- 
dleviiun ralgo, c«I hac tampattate vilt-t ot oontanptDi a>t oido ijiittlbet ucar. 
TlUi pMa M MCMdotam ntuio owliliuiiti BiqQe ludibrUa laotMlt at odil, qui cbIdid- 
Bhndl auKin nltro ptwbiMvUb Diolt csmqno : tot Uc, ant U1& icon* domi atuc ax 
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well-meant endeavours had little result, and we have seen 
that, some years later, Kra^mii^ still urged the abolition of 
the rule of cehbacy as the only practicable mode of remov- 
ing the scandal. 

Not long afterwards the Galilean Church made A 
strenuous elTort of the same nature to check the spread of 
Lutheranism. In 1521, before it had to encounter a hos- 
tile heresy, the Council of Paris had deplored the pervading 
corruptions with exceeding candour. The condition of 
conventual discipline was such as to threaten the very 
existence of the system, and the customary denunciations 
of ineradicable abuses were 6reely pubUshed.' In 1528 
the Cardtnal-l(^te Duprat, Chancellor of France, held a 
council in Paris, where he condemned, seriatim, the new 
doctrines as heresies, and elevated the rule of cehbacy to 
tlic dignity of a point of faith.' He also caused the adop- 
tion of a series of canons designed to remove from the 
Church the disgrace caused by tlie laxity of clerical morals 
and manners. The bishops were instructed to enforce the 
decrees of the councils and of the fathers until concubinage 
and incontinence should !«;' completely exterminated, and 
a rule was laid down which would have been eventually 
effectual tf conscientiously carried out No one was there- 



patiimoDlo Cruclitil nntrit, quo nnn RoriJIdn icorla, lod pnuporvi CtirUtl toront lus- 
tcotM)di."~-C0DalL Colon, uiti. l&'2i (HarUhelm VI. 310-213). 

Bo at tbeCouaoU of Augiborg, in ISIS, the owtoi dwelt epos tbe ttdTsntags 
which tha herelioH derived ttom the liiu of the oler^ t " Nan ettla noaoil, quenwd* 
nodom nos hnrelinl Bpnd populum perpotuo trftduc&ot ; nos saoiUtoro*, do« mdU- 
tloioi,noiiavatoi>.no«i|tnavo«, ecru<)«* luiio, no oUo wmpcr. Imul et vontd terrtr*; 
IdeDtldoin voolfomntur . . . Rapcrtra llaqaa 1111: *od utlDam Don niniam nup* 
nre; iikinil vernpotfns hoo looo, qaaui pliia>ibiliB,dioandaBiDt ; DBgueoerU aon 
poWDmoH, qaln maiimiini ni noa «c«u(iiiD(ios oooasianotn Dnpo doJerinus." — OOBOlLf 
AvgntUat. Knn. ir><8 (Hnrtxhelm VI. S88). 

1 OoDcil. ParieioiiB. ann. li'il (Martono Anpl. Coll. Vltl. 1018). 

* Qulaqnli igllnr conlm Moromm conaltiomin at pstroca d^oretk, iDoardatcib 
dUconoi aut KiilidlitootiOB Ivgo cirlilmtna con totiBri docnerlt aat Ilbenm lllia ooo* 
MMBrit nnptlui, lDt«r hicrctlcoR, otaai tsrgtT«r»atlone rojactk attmeratiir. — t^DcU. 
) Pula. UD. 1S23, Deoret. 8. 

ThU I think hi lbs flnt kDthoritati*a prom u lotion of Damiani'i dootTli>e,whloh, 
as watbftll boretft«r«w, «»• adopted and oxteniled hj theOonooU ot Irent. 
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after to be admitted to holy orders without written 
testimony as to his age and moral character from his 
parish priest, substantiated by the oaths of two or three 
approved witnesses.' At the same time similar councils 
were held at Hourges by the Cardinal ArchbuJiop Toumon, 
and at Lyons by Claude, Bishop of Macon. To what 
extent these excellent rules were put in force may be 
guessed by a description of the French clergy in 1560, as 
portrayed by Monluc, Bishop of Valence, in a s-peech 
before the Royal Council. The parish priests were for the 
most part engrossed ui worldly pursuits, and had obtained 
their preferment by illicit means, nor did there seem much 
pros|)Cct of an improvement so long as tlic prelates were 
in Uic luihit of bestowing the benefices nitbin their ^fl on 
their lackeys, barbers, cooks, and other serving men, 
rendering the ecclesias-tics as a boily an object of contempt 
to the people' Wc need, tlierefore, not be surprised to 
find in the coimcils of the period a repetition of all the old 
injunctions, showing that the maintenance of improper 
consorts and the disgrace of priestly families were un- 
diminished e\Tls.' This description of tijc French clergy 
is most emphatically extended to tlic whole Church in the 
project for reformation drawn up by order of l*aul III. in 
1588, and to these evHIs are attributed the innumerable 
scandals which afflicted the faithful, as well as the con- 
tempt in which the ecclesiastical body was held and the 
virtual extinction of all reverence for the services of 
reU^on.* No improvement, however, was to be expected 
as long as a concubinary priest could obtain from the papal 
chancery for seven gi'os tournois letters of absolution and 



t OeaeO. Pub. wia. 1G2S, Decret. 8. 

* Tkm do b Flac«. Bout <lir Itnl. et B«p. LIv. tit. 

• OaneiL Mvboniian*. kdii. 1M1 cu 33(H&nlDiii. X. 448). 
4 OoMUliB da EmcQd. Boolai. (Lo rui, HonnmcDt OoodL tUdcBt. XL 

MS). 
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dispensation which specially set aside the decrees of 
bijihops and local councils.* , 1 

In 1530 Clement VII. addressed himself rigorously to 
the tnsk of putting an end to the scandalous practice of 
hereditary tnmsmission of beueficcs, which he describes as 
almost universal. A special biill was issued, prohibiting the 
children of priests or monks from enjoying any preferment 
in their father's benefices, and, recognising that the Iloman 
Curia was one of tlie chief obstacles to all reform, he pro- 
vided that if he or his successors should grant dispensations 
permitting such infraction of the canons, they should be 
considered as issued luwittingly, and be held null and 
void.* Like so many others, this bull seems to have becii 
forgotteti almost as soon as issued, and tlie pecuniary 
needs of the Roman court rendered It unable to abandon 
so lucrative a source of revenue. Even as soon as 1538 
the cardinals to whom Paul III. committed the task of 
drawing up the project of reformation cautiously intimate 
that Uiey hear of such dispensations being granted, and to 
this they attribute a large share of the troubles of tlic 
Church and the enmity felt towards the Holy Sea* This 
warning passed unheeded, and. as we have seen, in 1539 
a Scottish council prayed the Queen-regent to use her 
influence with the Pope to prevent dispensatioiut being 
granted to enable illegitimate children to hold preferment 
in their fathers' benefices,* while in 1562 the frequency 
and readiness with wltich such dispensations were still 

> Pro eonanblnntlo Bbsoluto et dispensBtlo tiipeT irregoloriUtto : ot boa ooDtni 
provlncinloi et sjnodalw comtitntiones, g. »ii.— LiboUus ToiBrnm auper 'loibuadun 
in CuDOelliiriB ApoEtolica impelrasdii), fol. 17a (Wh[te, UUlorioal Libnrj, Cornell 
Unlvonttr, A. 6121). 

* Ball. 4d CanoDBEn [Mag. PulL Romui. Sd, 1602. I. 082). 
Alouuidar in.. In prohibiting the aone or priests from «iijopnK tb«lr fatbora* 

bcnellciM, bad permitted It If n third put; ioUirveDod scd u dlipenuLtlon tot tho 
Inotiularltj were obtained. Ilio tett«r of thl* l»«r itm f ruijuGiitlj obnorrcd, but its 1 
spirit eluded bj oomloally piuiing the prefermoDt through the himda of » nuui ot 
■tMW, uid it woa tills abuBe whlob ClemcDt duirod to otndicftto. 

* Conaillom do Emeod. Ecotai. (Lo Plat, Monument, Condi. Trident. II. GC9.] 
» Wilkim IV. 209. 
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obtained are enumerated in a list of abuses laid before the 
Council of Trent by Sclwstian, King of Portugal, as one 
of the matters requiring reformation by the supreme power 
of the council.' To tliis and other similar appeals the 
papal legates loftily replied that laws were not to be pre- 
scribed to the Holy See ; * and the motive for tlic refusal 
is easily comprehended when wc see that in tlte " Taxes of 
the Penitentiary " the price for a dispensation admitting 
tlie ba>>tard of a priest to holy orders was a ducat and a 
earUno.' 

lu Spain, Ribadeneira, the disciple of Ignatius Loyola, 
tcUs us that the priestly concubuies were accustomed to 
pledge their faith to their consorts as if united in wedlock, 
and that they wore the distinguishing costume of married 
women, as though glorying in their shame, which so 
scandalised St. Ignatius, on his return, in 1585, to his 
native land, tliat he exerted his influence with tlie 
temporal authorities to procure the enactment and en- 
forcement of sundry laws which reheved the Spanish 
Church of so great an opprobrium.* We may reasonably, 
however, doubt the success of his efforts Some ten years 
later. Alphonso de Castro asserts that the priesthood was 
one of the efficient causes of the spread of heresy, and that 



t L* PUt, V. 83. Th« optnioo whkb wm hold of tfaa TiuUty of the Ronftn 
ooart Id mob iiiatt«ni U forolbl; oiprcHod la the Inatraottoiu given lo LkoHuc, 
Xkt Vranob uobuMdor M Trent. 1!« U ordur«d lu preu tho AboUilon ot iha 
pftpal iMmr ot dlciwnaMloD "atteodu (jne nul o'eo est refsa£ ill • Mg«nt."— 
iUd. p. 163. 

* EJuRunnUUtl lui non dtpneioribcDdA. — n>id.p. 3S0. 

1 Tut. Sac P<iuilteiit. Bd. Gibbings. p. 13.— Tbii wu onl; one cuUno (tha 
laoUi put of » dsoat, cqnkl to abuat lourpoDoo} biot« ttma tbe oluiigo (ot tba bautftrd 
ot k lajnuu. 

* Rib«d«i)«tni, Vlt. IfCDBt. LajoIb, Lib. ii. okp. v. From Ihia it would appcv 
IbM tbo 'cuttom ot poriuaiicint union*, diuoribec bj BUhop Polajo two oeDtoriM 
Miller, «u (till Qoutisliint;. A* alatcd abuvo (p. 17). KudinoDd and U«b«Ua, la 
rspcatododiot*. from 14S0 to 1C03, had and«avour«d to put an end to notoriou ooa- 
vnUoage, bj AnlDS, tcoBrging, and baaisliiiig tbo woidod (NoTUlma ReoopdUclon, 
Ub.sii. Tit. xiTJ. Icyoi 3-S.— ColMoioodsOidiilM. III. IIS, lladrld, 1S3V), for tb« 
BM won bofoDd tbolt Juriadlctloa. Fontbly it wa> Umm law* thai L070IA louglii 
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it would be difficult for orthodoxy to maintain itsctf 
without the direct interpositiou of God, in view of the 
scandalous lives and general worthlessness of all orders 
of ecclesiastics, whose excessive nunabers, turpitude, nnd 
ignorance exposed them to contempt' His contemporary, 
the canon lawj-er Bemardius D^az de Luzo, indeed, finds 
in the universality of concubinage a reason for its partial 
condonation, for, while deploring its frequency, he warns 
judges not to be over severe in its repression, since so few 
are found guiltless, and there is danger that those who are 
restrained fix>m it may be forced into darker sins,' How 
difficult, under such circumstances, was any reform may 
be gathered from a memorial presented in 1556 to 
Philip II. by Inquisitor-General Vald<5s. He relates ttiat 
when he became Archbishop of Seville, in 1546, he found 
the clergy and tlie dignitaries of the cathedral so demo- 
ralised that they had no shame in tlieir cliildrcn and 
grandchildren : their women lived with them openly as 
though married, and accompanied them to church, while 
many kept in their houses public gaming tables, which 
were the resort of disorderly characters. To remedy these 
evils he instituted vigorous measures of reform, but in this 
he w*as greatly impeded and put to much expense by 
appeals and suits in Rome and in Granada, and in the 
Royal Council and before apostolic judges.* In view of 
the facility with which absolutions and dispensations could 
be procured, it is easy to see how readily a persistent 
reformer could be embroiled with the Holy See;. 

About the same time Herman von Wied, Archbishop 
of Cologne, undertook the reformation of his extensive 
diocese. He assembled a council, which issued a scries 
of 275 canons, prescribing minutely the fimctions, duties, 

t AlpLonsI (la CMtni da JuU [Imteticoraio runltIon«. Lib. iii. tmp. S. 
* DUi de Lnuo, I*iact]cB arimiaalia canonira, cap. liilU. (VcnetlU, IMS.) 
1 Anhtra g«n«m de SimancM, I'atroDmto Oual, InquUicioo, liOgajO noieo 
tol. 79. 
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delicate subject of cojicubitiage, he contented himself with 
quoting the Nicene canon prohibiting the residence of 
omen not nearly connected by blood, and added that if 
e degeneracy of the times prevented the enforcement 
of a regulation so strict, at all events he forbade Uic 
companionship of females obnoxious to suspicion.* The 
good archbishop himself could hardly have expected that 
so mild an allocution would have much effect upon a 
perverse and hardened generation, but custom liad so 
established itself that even the loftiest prelates shrank 
ft-om encountering the risk attendant upon an attempt to 
enforce tlie canons. This is seen when, in 1587. Matthew, 
ArchbLshop of Sal/lnirg, assembled his provincial synod, 
which, recognising the urgent necessity of preserving the 
Chiurch and protecting the people, adopted a series of 
reformatory decrees. A&aid of promulgating them, it 
was resolved to suppress them for tlie present, under the 
pretext that the approaching General Council would 
regulate the discipline of the Church at large : and the 
archbishop contented himself with a pastoral letter 
addressed to hLs suffragans, in which lie urged upon them 
to consider the contamination to which the laity were 
exposed through the vices of their pastors, and timidly 
suggested that, if the clergy could not restrain their 
passions, they should at all events indulge them secretly, 
so that scandal might be avoided and the punishment of 
their transgressions be left to an aven^ig God.* 

This timidity finds its explanation in the report by the 
papal nuncio Morone of an interview, in 1542, with the 
Archbishop of Mainz, on the subject of the reform of 

1 CoDotL ColoKiec*. ttnn. 1596, F. n. a. SSL 8U jtait Utar, In 1513, BUhop 
[BMU mljcwMd Lath««&l«B, mutM. *od la IMA wu drlrat tiMii lii* •«« 

~af* «f M ymn. 

> OowdL SalUbo/);. XLI. (IMbaoi, Condi. SAlUtisnc«Q*- PP- 295-933.) 
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the clergy, which was acknowledged to be the pressing 
question of the hour. Tlie archbishop flatly admitted his 
impotence ; until the Council should be held no refor- 
mation was possible. Priestly concubinage, he said, could 
not be suppressed without great scandals — in fact, per- 
suasion was the only course open, for the clergy of Mainz, 
Treves, and Cologne liad formed so strong an organisation 
for mutual defence that they would all rise in resistance if 
the least of them were prosecuted.' 

In the Council of Trent itself, the Bishop of St. Mark. 
in opening its proceedings with a speech, 6 .January. 154G, 
drew a fearful picture of the corruption of tlie world, 
which had reached a degree that posterity might possibly 
equal but not exceed. This he assured the assembled 
fathers was attributable solely to the wickedness of the 
pastors, who drew their flocks with them into tlie abyss of 
sin. The Lutheran heresy had been provoked by their 
own guilt, and its suppression was only to be hoped for by 
their own reformation.' At a later session, the Bavarian 
orator, August Haumgartner, told the assembled fathers 
that the progress of the Reformation was attributable to 
the scandalous lives of the clergy, whose excesses he 
could not describe without offending the chaste ears of his 
auditory. He even asserted tliat out of a hundred priests 
there were not more than three or four who were not 
either married or concubinarians * — a statement repeated 
in a consultation on the subject of ecclesiastical reform 
drawn up in lfl62 by order of the Emperor Ferdiiumd, 
uith the addition that the clergy would ratlier see the 
whole structure of the Church destroyed than submit to 
even the most moderate measure of reform.* 



> Laramor, UoDuinolitlt Vatii-auB Smonli XVI. p. 412. 
■ Acu CoEidL Trident. (Martuce Ampl. Coll. VUI. 1063-9.) 
* 8«pl, liter. d«l Cooolllo Trldeot. Lib. vi. (Ed. UdoiUd. II. 140).— (y. L» 
put, V, 337-S. 
« U FUl, V. 330. 
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It is not to be wondered therefore that the Christian 
world had long and eaiTiestly demanded the convocation 
of an (Ecumenic council which should represent all parties, 
should have full powers to reconcile all difierenccs. and 
should give to the ancient Church the purification thus 
recognised as the only efficient means of healing the 
schism. This was a remedy to the last degree distasteful 
to tlie Holy See. The recollections of Constance and 
Basic were full of pregnant warnings as to the almost 
inevitable antagonism between the Vicegerent of Christ 
and an independent representative body, belienng itself to 
act imder the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost, claim- 
ing autocratic supremacy in the Church, and convoked for 
the special purpose of reforming abuses the most of which 
were fruitful sources of revenue to the papal court. Such 
a body, if assembled in Germany, would be the Pope's 
master ; if in Italy, his tool ; and it behoved him to act 
warily if he desired to meet the unanimous demand of 
Christendom without risking the sacrifice of his most 
cherished prerogatives. Had tlie council been called in 
the early days of the Reformation, it eould hardly have 
prevented the sepai-ation of the Churches ; yet, in the 
temper which then existed, it would probably have effected 
as thorough a puriHcation of tlie ecclesiastical establish- 
ment as was possible in so corrupt an age. By dela)'ing 
it until the reactionary movement had fairly set in, the 
chances of troublesome puritans gaining the ascendency 
were greatly diminished, and the pajwl court exposed itself 

little danger when, under the urgent pressure of the 
Emperor, it at length, in 158B, proposed to convoke the 
long desired assembly at Mantua.' 

A place so completely under papal influence was not 



I CbMlw waa okMta] lo pal oo leoord hU otwetwa cDdcavonri «jth Olriafnt 
tad Pa«l lo obuin tba convocation of ■ council and Uie DmuberlBta ptomUci tnad* 
to Mm. foe lb* «tmIco of whicli tvuoL* men alwaji tonfid.— CommMitiiiiu de 
OudM^tatDt, pp. se-7 (Fm1», 1U2|. 
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likely to meet tlie views of the opposition, and it is not 
surprising that both the Lutherans and Henry VIIL 
refused to connect themselves with such a counciL The 
latter, indeed, in his epistle of 8 April, 1538, to Charles V., 
expressed himself more forcibly than elegantly :— " Nowe, 
if he [the I*opc] calle us to one of his owne townes, we be 
alraid to be at suche an hostes table. ^Ve saye. Better to 
rysc a Ininj^ed, then to goo thense with oure bellyes fiiUe." ' 
The formality of its opening, 17 May. 1587. was therefore 
an empty ceremony ; its transfer to V'lccnxs. was little 
more; and, as no delegates presented themselves up to 
lay, 1588, it was prorogued until Easter 1589, with 
Sc promise of selecting a satisfactory place for tlie meet- 
ing. The pressiu'e still continued until, in May 1542,, 
Paul finally convoked it to assemble at Trent Thel 
Beformcrs were no better satisfied than before. They had 
so long professed their readiness to submit all the questions 
in dispute to a free and unbiassed general council, that 
they could not re^sc absolutely to countenance it ; but 
they were now so completely established as a separate 
organisation that they had little to hope and everything 
to fear from the appeal which they had themselves pro- 
voked, and notliing which Rome could now offer would 
have brought them into willing attendance upon such a 
body.' They accordingly kept aloof, and on the assembling 
of the council, 22 November, 1542, its numbers were so 
scanty that it could accomplish nothing, and it was accord- 
ingly suspended in July 1543. When again convoked, 
15 March, 1545, but twenty bishops and a few ambassadors 
were present ; these waited with what patience they might 
command for accessions, which were so tardy in arriving 



I Select, norl. MUccll., LondoD, 1793. p. 137. 

1 Tba temper with wbiah the rrr'rnirntrnTn-TifiTriil thn rriirril liiirnllnirrnMil 
in » letter Ircm Aotilo P»l<mrla wTlti4D in 1542 or 104£, frora Rome to Luther, 
MeluKibthon, Buc«i, Mid OrJvIq. aritlojt tbcm b; no moimi to nsctloD UieaMumblf 
with tbelr p[C(0DC»— (PnbliitiDd b; lUgen, tto, Leipiig, 1833.) 
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(hat when at length tlie asscmhly was formally opened, on 
December 13. the number had increased by only live. 
For fiitccii months the council continued its sessions, 
completely under the control of the Pope, and occupied for 
the most part with fonnulatJng as CatlioHc doctnne the 
speculations of the schoohnen, which thus far had been 
generally accepted without authoritative confirmation sa\'e 
incidentally at the Council of Florence in 1 489. As these 
constituted the principal dogmas agdnst which tlie Refor- 
mation was a protest, the labours of the fathers wctc 
directed, not to effect a reunion of the Church, but to 
ereet an impassable barrier between Latin and Reformed 
Christianity. 

The appeals of the German bishops and of the imperial 
ambassadors for some effective efforts at reform became at 
length too pressing, and to evade them, in March 1547, 
the council was transferred to Bologna, against the earnest 
protest of the Emperor and the Spaniards, who refused to 
follow." At Bologna little was done exeept to dispute 
over the sharp protests of the Emperor and to adjourn the 
council from time to time, until, after falling into universal 
contempt, it was suspended in 1549. Julius III., who 
received the tiara on 22 February, 1550, signalised his 
accession by convoking it again at Trent; and there it 
once more assembled on 1 May, 1551. 

At that time Lutheranism in Germany was under the 
heel of Charles V. ; Maurice of Saxony was ripening his 
schemes of revolt, and concealing them with the dexterity in 
which he was unrivalled ; it was the policy of both that 
IVitestant theologians should take part in the discussions 
— of the one. that they should there receive their sentence ; 
of the other, that their presence might assist in cloaking his 

> Than ia Moetliitig m7 ■matdoglj aafK**^** ^ tli* gnudad aa&iMr tnwbloh 
Ob«lMaIl«dMlo Um tm)flailMiff(U)«ConBo<l: "OrllttoFatwFuki pemfptttM, 
1 Bonnm (m qiur* Dt^* pcimltta qae (on«tQ bou] tntton de kvoc*) • xna^ 
r K BoloBte "— (CommoDMJrta, p. B&) 
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designs. The flight from Innsbruck, followed by the 
Tnmsacllon of Passau. changed the face of affairs. The 
Lutheran doctors rejoicingly shook the dust from their 
feet as they departed from Trent, complaining that they 
had l>cen treated as criminals on trial, not a,s venerable 
members of a body assembled to decide the gravest 
questions relating to this life and that to come. Other 
symptoms of revolt among the Catholic nations were 
visible, and on 28 April, 1552, the council again broke 
up.' 

Ten years passed away ; the faithful impatiently 
demanded the continuation of the work which had only 
been commenced, and at last the pressure became so strong 
that I*ius IV. was obliged to reassemble the council.* His 
bull bears date November 1550, but it was not until 
twenty years after Trent had witnessed the first convoca- 
tion that the holy men again gathered within its walls, 
and on 18 January. 1502, the council resumed its oft- 
interrupted sessions. The states of the Augsburg Con- 
fession had been politely invited to participate in the 
proceedings, but tliey declined with the scantest of 
courtesy.* 

During these long-protracted preliminaries there were 
times when those who sincerely desired the restoration of 

1 Tfa«t the eonplslntB of ibe Frotcetants irere well fonndca U evident from th« 
■ecKt inatnictloDi givi-n, 20 Februsr;, 1SS2, by Juliui Ul. to the Biahop of Monta 
KlaiooDO, nliGn Bending liim m legale to Obsriea V. U» «U to exiiUio to th* 
Emporot that the counoil would not dliouM tli« iiropodtlou of tlic benti« | 
" Dlniinini quod judex nan respondel pnrtl, ne ex Jadlce *0 jmrtem ooDstltnkt " ; and , 
be Is fonlier to explain Ihmt *■ patentee commnae ooodlinm bip.r«tiol et •ohimutlot | 
ropellecdi eant a voncIUls uu!ver«kllbna , . . nulla modo oommnnioRniluni mM 
ooDoiUum oain birreticls etsohiBmallols, qni »unt extra ccDle»Um . . . ledbooepM- 
■unt admllll. ut posslnt intereGSe pro convlncondU etlnm plaijea eornm enotlbiu." 
— Le FUt, Mouument, Ooodl. Trident, T. IV. p. 684-6. 

* The fMting «)t«rtalned bj Piob towirdd Ibe council U Bbown bj lila remark, 
in Decetnbei l&Ul, to H. de Lfale, the Kieoah kmbatnidOT. that It bad been called 
•ioipl? tot the tieneltl of Fnnoe : " ilauUnl que ledit conclle. qui est de pea de 
bcaoin iiour le rette de la ohrMtlent^, BuperllQ aui Catbollquca ct non ilciinJ dM 
pftptia" (Lo Plat, Monomeot. Oondl. Ttfdeot. IV. 742). 

s Tbt! cb&mcieristlo coiievpoDdcncc ij b Lo I'lat, IV. 673-67. 
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le Church tjoiild not restrain their impatiemre. In 1 586. 
'aul III., who earnestly admitted tlie necessity of some 
reform, cjUlcd to his aid nine of his prelates most eminent 

■fur virtue and piety, as a commission to prepare a scheme 
for internal reformation.* According to a papal hiiitorian. 
his object in this was to stop the moutlis of the heretics 
who found in the Roman court an inexhaustible subject 

■of declamatjon.* For two years the commission laboured 

Bit its work, and finally produced the "Consihum de 
emendanda ecclesia," to which allusion has been made 
above. 

The stem and unbending Cardinal Carafia vas head of 
the commission, assisted by such men as Ccmtarini, Sado- 
leto, and Reginald Pole. They seem to have been inspired 
witli a sincere desire to root out the chief abuses which 
gave such power to tlie assaults of the Protcstjints, and the 
result of their labours affords us a picture of ecclesiastical 
corruptions almost as damaging to the Church as the 
complaints of the Diet of Niimberg. As regards celibacy, 
they were dispf)scd to make no concession ; indeed, they 
protest against the facility with which men in holy orders 
were able to purchase from the Roman Curia dispensations 
to marrj'. It is significant, however, tliat they had so 
little confidence in Uie possibility of purifying tlie con- 
ventual religious Orders that they actually recommended 

HUieir alxilition. To prevent individual cases of suffering 
they prop<»scd that the convents should not be immediately 

^abolished, but tliat all no\'ices should be discharged and no 

■ Cfaatla* d«cUr«a that at tb« commencoiaeDt o( hl« pobtlflcaU Pftul w»s 
MCBMtl; dciirom of (vtannlbg the kbnst* ol ibu Cbnich, but Uutt bia ml rapMlj 
dlnklaliked, and ho followed Uie sauBplft »I Cltmtol U "^'"■"■g Unuelt vjUi 
«>|*r ptonltM.— " Com tutlodwpolB coo O tMDpO aqDOllu UOMlM* aider piim«iio 
aa toi aatriaado, • m,aliii1n M paaw* « os«mplo do Papa ClonMau^ oom boaa 
palariaa pralragoa • •Bttauot MOpra a oonvo^io e •jiuumabto do oooctUo" 
(OoBacDUUnu, p. 97). 

■ Par Mmr la bocoa agl' botetld i (]iuli con faoaraoo altro In vooa « ia acriUo 
eh«db Biala deUa eorU dl Boma.— Carradolo. Vlu dl Faolo III. H8. fir. Moa. 
ITounK, LUaaadTtaMaof AoDiot'aUarlo,1.2<l.) 
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more be admitted, thus allowing tlie Orders to die out 
gradually, as liad been done in Saxony ; and meanwhile 
they ui^ed that, to prevent ftuther scandals, all nunneries 
should be removed from the supervision and direction of 
monks, and be handed over to the ordinaries.* The 
" CoiUtiliura," in fact, was so candid a confession of most 
of the abuses charged upon the Church by the reformers 
that Luther forthwith translated it and published it with 
a commentary, as an effective pamphlet in aid of his cause. 
Carafla himself, after he had attained the papacy, under 
the name of Paul IV., quietly put his own work, in 1559, 
into the Index Librorum Probibitorum.' 

However earnest Paul may lia\'e been, the changes 
recommended in the " Consilium " attacked too many . 
vested interests for even the papal power to give it effect. | 
The project therefore was dropped, and only resulted in 
rendering still more clamorous the call for a reform in the 
head and members of the Church. As. moreover, it had 
shown the powerlessness of the papjicy to overcome 
acknowledged abuses, the only hope of a radical change, 
such as was needful, was seen to lie in the untrammelled 
debates of a great assembly, which should meet as a 
parliament of the nations ; and the prospect of this grew 
more and more distant While the project of transferring 
the council from Trent was being matm-ed, it occurred to 
the papal court that possibly the objections to that measure 
and the pressure on the council fur a thorough reformation 

> ConclUniD d« Brnwdanda KooImIb (Le PUt, UODDtnoat. Ooncll. Trldsnt. il. 
GOl, 00:^1- 

* It liM been oactomarfly «tated by C*thoUo writ«n that tUn prooeediajc of 
Pko] IV. WW directed not aEalmit hli own work, but ogiLlDat the hcrct[aall]r oom- 
iiMtitktcd e(liti«nii. but to the Index ol 1GG8 theeutrj bi tlmplf "Llb«r iiuuirtp. ; 
Cooelllam de eiaeDdaDd& oooImIb.*' — lUaMh, Die lodlou Librorum PtoblbltofiUD. 
p. 1G4 (TabJcgeii. l!i8«). 

Father Calalnoi, in bU work on tho Confrregfttion of ^e Indox. gii^* a dolMled 
■MOUDt of the iiflnlr. Ho doot cot pret«ni) thkt Ui« probiblllon o( the ConcUioiu 
•rai ditcctMl &|pilnst tb« hetetk- eilllioti*, and JmiiillM it an tbo prudent ■npprexaion 
«( nwtter that wu dABgvrout, — Ofttalool de 8«oretarlo Voagt. Indlei^ pp. 4fr-90 
[KamA. m\). 
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might be averted by showing a disposition on the part 
of Rome to undertake Uie task of cleiuisiiig tlie Augean 
stable. It was also recognised as an important gain if the 
council could be confined to the harmless task of defining 
questions of faitli, wliile the substantial powers involved in 
reforming the corruptions of the Church could be claimed 
and exercised by the Pope. Accordingly Pius III. drew 
up an elaborate bull designed to limit some of the more 
flagrant pecuniary abuses which existed, and exhorting the 
bishops to correct the morals of their subordinates. This 
was sent to the l^ates at Trent, but they and their con- 
fidants unanimously agreed that, in the existing temper of 

Hjtlic council, the promulgation of such a document would be 
in the highest degree inipnident. It was accordingly sup- 
pressed, and only saw tlie light in the nineteenth century.' 
In its failure the Church lost but little, for it touched the 
evils of the time with a tender and hesitating hand, and 

■rvi'ould have proved utterly inefficacious. 

™ At length, when shortly afterwards the unmannerly 
urgency of the Germans, clamouring for decided measures of 
reform, was met by the translation of the council to Bologna 

Hfai 1547. and mai despaired of further results from it, 
Charles V. resolved to take the matter into his own hands, 
and to eflect. for his own dominions at least, that which 
had been vainly expected of the council for Christendom. 
The ** Interim," which lias already been alluded to. was 

■bitendcd to answer this purpose, as far as Lutheranism was 
concerned, in healing the breach of religion. The other 
great object of the covuicil, the restoration of the neglected 
discipline of U»e Church, he attempted to eflect by means 

f of the secular authoritj' of the empire acting on the regular 

n machinery of the Teutonic ecclesiastical establishment. 

* How utterly neglected that dlwipiinc had become is 
inferable from an expression in the important and carefully 

■ PnMbbad by OUbmo. Copeohi^cti, 182>. 
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drawn project which had been laid by Charles before the 
Diet of Rattsbon iii 1541, to the effect that if the canon 
requiring celibacy was to be enforced, it would be necessary 
also to revive tliose canoits which punished incontinence, 
thus admitting that there existed no check whatever upon 
eillier priestly marriage or immorality.' 

To accomplish this desirable revival of discipline he 
accordingly caused the adoption by the Diet of Augsburg 
of a code of reformation, well adapted, if enforced, to 
restore the long-forgotten purity of the Church, while at 
the same time it acknowledged tliat the d^eneracy of the 
times rendered impossible the resuscitation of the ancient 
canons in their strictness. Thus, after reciting the canon 
of Neocsesarea (see Vol I.), it adds, that as such severity 
was now impracticable, those in holy orders convicted of 
impurity should be separated from their concubines, and 
visited with suspension from function and benefice pro- 
portioned to the gi"a\'ity of the offence. A repetition of 
the fault was punishable with increased severity, and 
incorrigible sinners who were found to be incapable of 
reformation were finally to be deprived of their benefices. 
As concubines were threatened with immediate excommuni- 
cation, it is evident that a severity was designed towards 
them which was not ventured on with respect to their more 
guilty partners. Relaxation of the rules is also observable 
in the section which, despite the Nicene canon, permitted 
the residence of women over forty years of age, whose 
cliaracter and conduct relieved them from sus-picion.' The 
imperative injunctions of chastity laid upon the regular 
clergy, canons, and nuns show not only the determination 
to remove the prevailing scandals, but also the magnitude ,i 
and extent of the evil.* { 

Nor was tJtis all. Local councils were ordered for th&t 

1 Ub. nd RuUoD. Concord, icoimdiin] Art. XJCII g IS (Goldwu II. ISS). 

> Formiil. Relormftt. onp. X\1I. $ 4 (Ooldut U. 835). 

> Ibiil. call. III. i 1, cai>. V. 3$ 7,9. 
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purpose of embodying these decrees in their statutes and 
of carrying out Hith energy the refbnnation wj earnestly 
lesired. Thus, in November 1548. about five months after 
the diet, a iiyiiod assembled at Augsburg, which inveighed 
bitterly against the unelcrical dress and pomp of the clergy, 
their habits of drunkenness, gluttony, licentiousness, tavern- 
lounging, and general disregard of discipline ; and adopted 
, canon embracing the regulations enacted by the Emperor.* 
The Archbishop of Treves did not wait for his sjiiod, but 
issued, October 80th, a mandate especially directed against 
concubinary priests, in which lie announced his intention 
Ipof carrying out the reform commanded by Charles. He 
could find no reason more self-evident for the dislike and 
eontempt felt by the people for so many of the clergy than 
the immorality of their lives, differing little, except in 
legality, from open marriage. *' This vice, existing every- 
where throughout our diocese, in consequence of the 
licence of the tini&s and the neglect of the officials, we 
must eradicate. Therefore all of you, of what grade 
soever, shall dismiss your coneuhines within nine day.*, 
remoWng them beyond the bounds of your parishes, and 
be no longer seen to associate with loose and wanton 
women. Those who neglect this order shall Ije suspended 
from office and benefice, their concubines siiall be excom- 
municated, and they themselves be brought before our 
synod to be presently held," ' 
^L These were brave words, but when some three weeks 
^latcr the svnod had assembled, and the malefactors 
percliancc brought before it, the good bishop found 
apparently that his flock was not disposed to submit 
quietly to the curtailment of privileges which had almost 
become impre-scriptible HLs tone accordingly was softened, 
iibr tliough he deprecated their immoroUty more strongly 



t Sniod. Aqn>*t*B- MkU. 10(8 c. 10. 
■ Bjned. Tlcrinaut, uib. IMS. 
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than ever, and asserted his intention of enforcing liis mandate, 
he condescended to argue at much length on the propriety 
of cliastity, and even descended to entreaty, beseeching 
them to preserve the purity so essential to the character 
of the Church, the absence of which had drawn upon the 
clergy an odium which could scarce be described in words.' 
How slender was his success may be inferred from the fact 
that the next year he felt it necessary to hold another 
spiod. in which he renewed and confirmed the proceedings 
of tlie former one, and endeavoured to reduce the monks 
and nuns of his diocese into some kind of subjection to the 
rules of discipline.* 

The Archbishop of Cologne was as energetic as his 
brother of Treves, with al)Out eqvial success. On Septem- 
ber 1st be issued the Augsburg Formula of Reformation, 
with a call for a sjmod to be held on October 2nd. At tlie 
same time he manifesied his sense of the primary import- 
ance of correcting clerical ininiorality by pronmlgating a 
special mandate respecting concubinage. He asserted this 
to be the chief cause of the contempt popularly felt for the 
Church,' and he ordered all ecclesiastics to send their 
women beyond the bounds of their parishes within nine 
days, under the penalties provided in the imperial decree. 
The sjTiod was held at the time indicated, and, though it 
adopted no regular canons, it accepted the Augsbuig 
Formula and the mandate of the archfaisliop, with a trifling 
alteratioiL* 

This proved utterly ineffectual, for in March 1549 he 
assembled a provincial council, in which he deplored 
the licence of the times, which rendered tlie strictness of 



> 87nod. TroviKDi; anc. IC48 oap> U. 

■ S^Qod. TreviTDna. II. ano. IBiS cap. sl., idx. 

• MoBilat. d« Mijto. OoDcob, (U&nibelin VI. SSS.) 

* Ibid, p, sua, A dloofltao vjnod wm al(0 held at Ll^e, Norambtr IS, 
whfoh gave ofTendiog clerk* flfleeo dajt to part iffJth their ooDoubbea (Ibid 
VI. SS5). 
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« ancient canons unadvisable, and be announced that it 
lad been decided to proceed gradually nith the intended 
*unns. As to the morals of the clergy, he stated that 
erywhere the cure of souls was delegated to improper 
rsons, many of them living in the foulness of concubinage, 
in perpetual drunkenness, and in other infamous vices, 
encouraged by the negligence of bishops and the thirst 
of archdeacons for unhallowed gains. The unions of those 
who, infected by the new heresies, did not hesitate to enter 
into matrimony, were of course pronounced illicit and 
impious, their offspring illegitimate, and the parents 
anathematised; but for those who remained in the Church, 
yet submitted to no restraint upon their passions, a more 
merciful spirit was shown, for the punishments ordered by 
the Diet of Augsburg were somewhat lightened in their 
&vour. L Tbc-extTMae licence of the period may be under- 
stood Irom another canon directed against the comedians, 
who, not content with the ordinary theatres, were in the 
habit of visiting the nunneries, where their profane plays 
and amatory acting excited to imholy desires the \irgins 
icatcd to God.* No one acquainted witli the coarse- 
ness of the drama of that rude age can doubt the propriety 
of the archbishop's reproof Supplementary sjTiods were 
also held, in October 1549 and February 1530, to perfect 
the details of a very thorough inquisitorial visitation of 
the whole province. 

This visitation, so pompously heralded, did not take 
place. At a synod held in October 1550 the archbishop 
made sundry lame cxcases for its postponement Another 
^mod was assembled in February 1551, at which we hear 
nothing more of it ; but the prelates of the diocese were 
requested to collect such ancient and forgotten canons 
as they could tind, which might be deemed advantageous 



t CoimIL CoImImi. ami. IMS cap. Qalboa poMlot.— Oap. dalfoiiMb. csrajagat. 
Cap. <I« CoMub. K^Dub. — Cap. Contwllu. 
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in the future ; * and with this the work of reformation in, 
the province of Cologne appears to end. 

In 154i), Ernest, Archbishop of Salzburg, assembled the 
synod of his extensive proWnce, but when his clergy 
understood that it was uitcudcd to coufinn the reformatory 
edict of the Emperor, they liad the audacity to present a 
petition praying that the clause ordering the removal of 
their concubines should not be enforced. They declared 
that the attempt to do so would be attended with serioiut 
difPiculty, and tliat it would lead to greater evils than it 
sought to remove, and they asked that the consideration 
of the matter should be referred to the general council, 
whose reassembling was no longer dreaded. The synod, 
with a proper sense of its dignity, refused to receive the 
shameless petition, and listened rather to those of its 
members who complained of the practice of the officials in 
receiving bribes for pennitting iUicit indulgences, and the 
representations of Duke William, of Bavaria, who asserted 
that the I^utheran heresy had been caused by the scan- 
dalous corruption of the Church. A canon was accord- 
ingly adopted which renewed the regulations of Basle and 
ordered the speedy removal of all recognised and notorious 
concubines.* 

In October and November 1548, and April 1549, the 
Bishops of Paderbom, Wurzburg, and Strassburg held 
synods which adopted the refonnatory measures decreed at 
Augsburg.' These were preparator)' to the metropolitan 
synod of Mainz, assembled in May 1549, which com- 
manded that no one should be thereafter admitted to 



) ItartihBlm VI, 767. 781. 

3 Dalham; Oo&oU. Sftlisburg. pp. 32S, 337 (CoDoU. BftlUbiirg. XLIV. can. tU.]. 

> Otopp, CollKtt, Script. Wlrcebiirg, I. 311._Bajtxbelm VI. 359, 417. In tbm 
epUUe eonvokicg bi« coDnaiJ, DUhcp MeloUor of Wunbarg slluded pauionaUl? to 
tha arils HV«r;wheio Minting: "Videi.i« pemoGsum psftorem ; videtis otm ^U- 
ptiMw ; Tl<l«ii)' Impadt-Rltv peccftiidl llcantikm ; vidcll* adT«ni» picUtcn audkcUin 
tarn loqnendl tam dUpctaiidtl Itspliulnun, el lodjea ticeleratk glisoere nbluofttft" 
(Ibid. X. 753). 
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irders without a preliminary examination by his bishop on 
the subject of doctrine, and testimonials from the people 
as to purity of cliaracter. After thus wisely proWding for 
the future, attention was directed to the present. U was 
declared intolerable that, in spite of the reiterated prohibi- 
tions of the fathers and councils, concubines should be 
universally kept ; the Dasilian canon was therefore revived, 
and its enforcement strictly enjoined on the ordinaries, 
who were forbidden in any manner to connive at these 
rders for the sake of profit.* 
The pressure was continued, for when Cambrai, which 
owed temporal obedience to the Emperor, while ecclesi- 
astically it formed part of the province of Uheims, neg- 
lected to adopt the Formula of Augsburg for two years, 
it was not allowed to escape. In October 1550 a synod 
was finally assembled there under stringent orders from 
Charles, and the Formula was published, together with an 
dal>orate series of canons which would have been well 
^adapted to correct abuses that were not incorrigible.' 

^m Charles had thus exerted all the resources of his imperial 
^^ipremacy, and, whether willingly or not, the powerful 
' prelates who ruled the German Church had united in 
carrying out his views. The temporal and spiritual 
authorities had tlius been concentrated upon the vices of 
the Church, and if its reformation had been possible, in 
the existing condition of its organisation, some improve- 
ment must have resulted from these combined and per- 
sistent efforts. How nugatory were the results may be 
guessed fW>m a memorial presented in 1558, by the 
University of Louvain, to Philip II., exhorting him to 
grant no toleration to the heretics, but at the same time 
urging upon him the absolute necessity of some compre- 



i ConctL Mogant. uB. ISIP c H2, lOZ. 

1 SfiiCKL Ouastke. a&D. IBSO (H*iUb«im VL <fil). 
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hensive system of reform to puriiy the Church, all the 
orders of which were given over utterly to tlie twin vices 
of avarice and licentiousness.^ The same testimony is 
borne by a consultation drawn up in lflG'2 by order of the 
Emperor Fcrdiiiatid. Aflcr alluding to tlie efforts at 
reform made by Paul III. and Charles V., it declares that 
their only result has been to make the condition of clerical 
morahty worse thjui before, exciting the hatred of tlw 
people for their priests to an incredible pitch, and doing 
more to inflame the ardour of heresy than all the teaching 
of Christian truth can do to restrain it* 

As the failure of all efforts to improve clerical morally 
under the existing rules of discipline was thus found to be 
complete, there arose in the minds of tliinking men a 
ccoivictjon, such as Erasmus had already declared, that, 
since all other measures had proved fruitless, the only 
mode of securing a virtuous clergy was to remove the 
prohibition of marriage. At the Polish Diet of 1552 
petitions praying for sacerdotal matrimony were presented, 
and, though they failed in their object, the Diet of 1556 
authorised King Sigismund Augustus to address Paul tV. 
witli a request, in the name of the nation, to grant it as 
well as communion in both elements.* 

The dissension thus existing within the Church is 
exhibited in a volume published in 1558 by Stanislas 
Hosius, Bishop of Ermcland, earnestly arguing against 
communion in both elements, clerical miirri.igc, and the 
use of the ^iilgar tongue in worship. As r^fards celibacy, 
he assumes that it had been maintained unbrokenly for 



I UPlkt, Uunmnuut. ConoiL Trideot. rV. fill. 

* Cooinlt. Imp. Ferdiaand (Le Pint, V. 335). It wonldbelmpOMibto tocoDcei** 
k dajk«r picturo of olerloal life Ihan Ib given in tliU docamoiit. " Bjiol aut«tii muao 
olmm, oonooIcMi pedibos, pro tiiliilD baberi ec innqumn publloum oIlMtdloalmi 
derorerl diria ant paalo plua, Um veram eel quan mlnim« taJaimi, olerl moTM to- 
■nlaos eM«, vanoR omo, turp«ii •w«c. wjue ocalfaln- poraiDionon AC Doo uxocmbilea "— 
Ibid, p 237. 

> KtuiEulu, ReloimatioD in Polud, I. 190, SSe. 
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en hundred years, and was not now to be abandoned 
to gratify a few disorderly monks. The example oi' the 
Greek Church he meets by pointing out tliat the Greeks 
were suffered to be persecuted by the Turks ; Uie argument 
that marriage would purify the Church he silences with 
the observation that many married men arc adulterers ; 
and he holds it to be a doubting of God to suppose that 
the gift of continence would be denied to those who 
properly seek it.^ In spite of the logic of polemics such 
as Hosius, the opinions of the innovators continued to gain 
ground, until at length tliey won even the highest digni- 
taries of the empire, and in 1560 the Emperor Ferdinand 
himself undertook their advocacy with the Pope, after 
ha\-ing for some years countenanced the practice within 
own territories. 

Ahnost immediately on the consecration of Pius IV., in 
addressing to him an argument for the reassembling of 
the Council of Trent, or the convocation of a new council, 
Ferdinand seized the opportunity to ask especially for tlie 
communication of the cup to the laity, and pennission for 

e clergy to marry. The latter of these points he con- 
sidered to be the orjy remedy for the fearful immorality 
of tlie Church, for, though all flesh was corrupt, the 
corruption of the priesthood surpassed that of all other 
men.* That he had not waited for the papal assent to 
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■ Ba*U DkJogoa <!« m Bum Callocm UUcU »l Vxoitt S*aerduUbu* pvrmlUl, aM. 
itlBK*. 1&G8. 

■ PaUavlotDl. StorU del ConcO. dl Trento, Lib. xiv. o. 18. 
Twoiro jeon b«tore. hia mole, the BUbop ol LIdge. tn promtilgatliiK Uie ADgi- 

burg tonnoU vt tetoioMiov. hid mule a sitnUkr >Hertlon : " fteurqnftm quod boo 
tntoliol neoala, quo omoi* c»ro coirupit tIud luim, pncuwriiuqu* Mdo clertcoram 
M aeelealutloonisi, Dlmhim dtgcncruit. plaiqaamanqaam at esoeMula' — OendL 
LtodkBfc un. 16U (lUrUheim VI. 992). The tnortued enphuU of F«rdli»iid I* k 
naMoi* of tto wcew whkh hAd feltoodod ilx rofomwtot? novMoeau of Chwtai V. 
dwing th* InMrral. 

lb «u«b ■ oondillon of ooeleaUiUo*! norallt; ft U oo wooder tlwt •*«& to 
onliodoi Vlcimii Uie most popnlax theme on whioli preaohere Muld eifattkto wm 
the oorraptuia ot the Chiitoh.— S«« lb« Einperui KKdlnaarl'i Mom tnitrnotlunt 
to hie taroj in Roma, March C. I&CO, to Le I'Imt, MODnsMAt. Caootl, Trident. 
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favour these innovations within his own dominions is 
shown by his statement that the Archbishop of Salzburg 
had recently, in a synod, earnestly called upon him to put 
a stop to the progress which they were making, but, he 
added, his long experience in such matters had shown him 
what was possible and what impossible, and he had 
accordingly set forth the difficulties of the task itt a paper 
addressed to the archbishop, a copy of which he enclosed 
to the Pope.' 

The nuncio Commendone. in transmitting this document 
to Rome, accompanied it with a letter from the Cardinal 
Bishop of Augsburg, recommending the postponemrat 
of the question until the reassembling of the Council of 
Trent, and, as Pius answered it in this sense, no further 
action was taken, though Ferdinand made haste to repeat 
his demand, in view of the imp»tience of both clei^ and 
people, who could ill brook the delays uiseparable from 
the discussion of the subject in so unwieldy a body.* 
When Commendone, moreover, passed tlirough Cleves on 
his way to the council, then about to be reopened, the 
Duke of Cleves earnestly besought him to lend his in- 
fluence to the accompUshmcnt of the measnire, urging as a 
reason that in the whole of his dominions — and he was 
sovereigti of three populous duchies — tliere could not he 
found 6ve priests who did not keep concubmes. In order 
to secure his favour for the approaching council, Com- 
mendone did not scruple to hold out expectations that the 
concessions would be granted.' 

During the progi-ess of the Reformation, when the fate 
of the Catholic Church of Germany had sometimes seemed 

t PalUrlctnl, loo. <4t. That U10 Osthnllo Obaroh otOsrnanr fa«d b«c(»u«widdr 
iDtootod with thia Latburan Iicroay li alto sIiowd bj tb« (act that to 1S4>) (lia Areb- 
blvhop of Oolofcno had (onnd It neceMkrjr to ptchibit throDgboat bb {irorlnoa nil 
mwriagM o( ptiail*, monk), uid niinB. aod had pnmouDCad lUsgltfiiiale the offaprlog 
otauchDDluoa. — Butiholm VI. 367. 

■ Le Pl>t. HonomMt. CoocU. Trident. IV. 844. 

1 Faikvioloi, Lili. xv. c S. — The dnkc, thoogh do bigot, «riu a good CaiLirikL 
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haug ill the balance, no princes had earned a larger title 
to tlie gratitude of Rome tliaii tlie ptjweriiil Uukes of 
Bavaria, who were the leaders of the reaction. Yet now 
the influence of that important region was thrown in 
favour of the abrogation of celibacy, and Duke Albert was 
tt^ Brst who boldly brought the matter before the council 
by a demand for ecclesiastical marriage, presented on 
27 June, 1562. To this the eva^iive answer was returned 
Uiat the council would take such action as would Ik: found 
to redound to the glory of God and to the benefit of tlie 
Cliurclt.' During the same year the Emperor Ferdinand 
repeatedly urged its consideration. A plan for the 
reform of the Church presented by his delegates not only 
called attention to the necessity of purifying the moraLs of 
tlie rt^ular and .seculiir clergy, but demanded that, to some 
nations at least, the privilege of sacerdotal marriage should 
conceded.* Another elaborate paper argued the ques- 
tion with much temperate force, and declared that many 
priests had already married for the purpose of escaping the 
corruptions of celibacy, while studiously preserving them- 
selves from the errors of Lutheranism. Out of a hundred 
parish priests scarcely one could be found who was not 
either openly or secretly married, and it was necessary to 
tolerate tlieni to prevent the utter destruction of the 
Church.' 

A third document is extant, without date, which was 

id before the cardinals of the p.tpal court by the Emperor, 
tn whicli the question was argued at coiLsidcrable length 
and with much vehemence. Aiter asserting tltat, from the 

:ords of the primitive Church, cehbacy was not then 
recognised as imperative, it proceeded to declare that if 
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Mlatiolnl. Lib. zm. O. 1. At tb« rcqnnl o( Duke Albert, tb« qttectlon wu 
■t tlM proTbieU wjtioA of SoltbiirK, bold la 1693 for (be pnrpote of 
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marriage ever were permissible, the present camal and 
licentious age rendered it a necessity, for not one Catholic 
priest out of fifty could be found who lived chastely. All 
were asserted to be notoriously dissolute, scandalising the 
people and inflicting great damage on the Church. The 
request was made not so much to sati.sfy the priesbi who 
desired marriage as to meet the wlslies of tlie laity, for 
many patrons of livings refused presentation to all but 
married men. However preferable a single life might be 
for the clergy. It therefore was thought better to give it up 
than to leave open tlie door to the scandalous impurities 
traceable to celibacy. Another weighty reason was alleged 
in the great scarcity of priests, caused alone by the pro- 
hibition of marriage, in proof of which it was urged that 
the Catholic schools of divinity were all but empty and the 
epijicopal function of ordination nearly disused, while the 
Lutheran colleges were crowded by those who subsequently 
obtained admission into the true Church, where they worked 
incredible mischief. The argument that the temporal 
possessions of the Church woidd be imperilled by sacerdotal 
matrimony was met by indignantly denouncing the worldly 
wisdom which would protect such perishable interests at 
the cost of innumerable souls sacrificed by the existing 
condition of affairs. For these and other reasons it asked 
that marriage should in future be allowed to all the priest- 
hood, whether already in orders or to be subsequently 
admitted : that married men of good character and educa- 
tion should be ordained to supply the want of pastors : that 
tliosc who had contracted matrimony.incontraventionofthe 
canons, should no longer be ejected, seeing that it was mos-t 
absurd to turn out men because they were married, while 
retaining notorious concubinarians, and that if, with equal 
justice, both classes should be dismissed, tlie people would 
be left almost, if not entirely, destitute of spiritual guides. 
The paper concluded by asserting tliat if the prayer be 
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granted the clergy could be retniiicd in the Church and in 
tile faith, to the great benefit of their fl<x-'k.s, and tliat tlie 
scandal of pruiniscuous licentiousness, which had involved 
the Church in so mucli disgrace, would be removed.' 

This nvid sketch of the condition of the church, with 
ithe evils which were everywhere felt, and the remedies 
vhich suggc!ited themselves to clear-sighted and im- 
partial men. was as ineffectual as oUter similar efforts had 
been, for to all such arguments the Council of Trent was 
deaf. France, too, was more than uilling to see celibacy 
I abolished. M. de Laussac. the French ambassador, was 
ordered to place himself in close relations with the repre- 
sentatives of the Emperor, and to unite with them in 
seeking the relaxation of all regulations which tended to 
prevent the reunion of the l*rotestants. while the Gallican 
bishops were commanded to show themselves reasonable 
^knd yielding in such matters: and when I^anssac reported 
^Hhe demands of the Emperor, comprehending clerical mar- 
^^age among other changes. Charles IX. assented to them 
ill terms of warm commendation.' The Cardinal of 
^■Lorraine, moreover, was instructed to urge some measures 
efficient to reform the licentious lives of the ecclesiastics, 
which spread corruption and debauchery among the people, 
while permission for priestly marriage was reconmiendcd 
as one of tlie means essential to recall the heretics to the 
bosom of the true Church.* As a compromise, however, 
the French prelates contented themselves with suggesting 
that none but elderly men should I* eligible to the priest- 
hood, and tliat the testimony of the people in favour of 

^B > Ooaddont. Gmv. MaJMi. lap. Uairln. Sooerd. Hot. 6, 7. 8, 10, 11. 1^ 1«, IS, 
^l», J7 (OoI(U»l. II. S«2-3-Lo Pl«t, VL 316|. 

now thiniK- ■"■1 bad booD ■trotifl]' rapiMOnted In l!ri'2 bj tb« Bttncio MoroDO. H* 
Btttlboted it to tfao popolai oontompt [clt tor oocl«>uutio, and nild Ihut, aliboufib 
■OBo U»lw[w B»iaUin«d ti^niog MmlniiTiw, Ch« soholata, wbeo tbnjr •oq;nlKd % 
UulvloniDC. aniMtl^r bocams LQlh*rMi«.— Ltinm«r, MoooaioDtt. Vaticana p. 8M. 
a LaPlM,V. 164,^04,211. 

s ibid.Ha-s. 
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their moral character should be a prerequisite to ordination, 
in hopes that by such means the necessary puriiication of 
the clergy at least could be effected, while the sharpest 
measures should be adopted to punish their licentiousness.* 

All this was useless, and. in fact, it is difficult to ima- 
gine how any one could expect a reform of this nature 
from a body compnsf<i ofprclatesallofwhom were obliged 
by Pius IV., in a decree of 4 September, 1560, to solemnly 
swear to a profession of faith containing a specific declara- 
tion that the vows of chastity inferred on entering into 
holy orders, or assumed in embracing monastic life, were 
to be strictly observed and enforced." The question thus 
was prejudged, and the council was more likely to listen to 
Bartholomew a MartjTibus. the Archbishop of Bracara, 
who laid before them a paper containing the points which, 
in his opinion, required reformation, among which were the 
revival of the canons respecting concubinary bishops and 
priests, the prohibition of sons succeeding to their fathers' 
benefices, and the excommunication of confessors who de- 
bauched their fair penitents' — though when the sturdy 
archbishop in a stormy debate declared that " illustrissimi 
cardinales egent illustrissima reformatione." he doubtless 
was held to be a most imoourtly and impracticable re- 
former. 

Despite all the urgency from without, it was not until 
8 February. 1568. after the council had been in session for 
more than a year, that the theologians at last arranged for 
disputation the articles on matrimony, and laid them before 
the council for discussion. They were divided into Ave 

1 Ckpl datl dn' Fnuowl osp. 1.— [Bftloi. at Uutal IV. S71) Oomp. ZMOwin, 

pp.ias-4. 

• Totum oatrtlUttlR MCrii erdinlbu oonJnDotnu, fttqne rote qua In probAtb 

MllfClonlbuii •mlttuntur, ot klU qavoonqiie rile n«ocpt«, fideliier inQt obterruida 

L« Pl>t. rv. 849. 

■ Ibid. IV. T6S, 740, 7S1. 705.— Th« IBS ntttolM «hlch, iwwordlns to ArchbUhop 
Butbolomeir, roquliuc] refuriu In tlin inturnal dlsclptlna ot the Oburch form ■> 
damaging • oommonUirj apoa ICr oonditlon m uij of tbo Utackj of tbe Fnt«it«nl«. 
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classes, of which the fourth was devoted to the bearinjf of 
the subject on the clergy, consisting of t«'o propositions — 
the fifth and sixth — artfully drawn up to justify rejection, 
while preserving the appearance of presenting the subject 
for deliberation — That matrimony was preferable to celi- 
bacy, and that God bestowed grace on tlie married rather 
than on tlie single. — Tliat the priests of the Western 
Church could lawfully contract marriage, notwithstanduig 
the canons ; that to deny this was to condemn matrimony, 
and that all were at liberty to marry who did not feci 
themselves graced witli the gift of chastity.' 

The disputation on tlie various questions connected 
with matrimony commenced the next day, and was con- 
tinued at intervals for six montlis. Meanwhile there were 
negotiations on foot between Home and \'icima, negotia- 
tions complicated by various factors. The Pope and the 
Curia were wratliful at the reforms enacted and projected 
by the council, and were anxious to dissolve it at any cost, 
while the Emperor Ferdinand was resolved to prolong its 
sessions until he should obtain his desires. Then he had 
had his »on Maximilian, King of Bohemia, elected as King 
of the Romans, 24 November. 1562. sorely against the will 
of Pius IV.. who had vainly threatened to deprive the 
Lutheran electors of their votes and then secretly to restore 
them on condition of their electing Philip II. of Spain. 
Failing in this, as the Holy See claimed the right of con- 
firming the election, he demanded that Maximilian should 
take an oath practically of allegiance to Home, which was 
naturally refused. Maximilian, in fact, had long been 
suspected of Lutheran prochvities; in 1557 we find him 
described as keeping a married Lutheran preacher. whiJe 
the most influential members of his court were Lutherans, 
and he felt the necessity of friendly relations with the 
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Lutheran princes, whose support was indispensable against 
the Turk. The ecclesiastical electors {Mainz, Treves, and 
Cologne) had hesitated to give him tlieir votes till they 
had assTirances which satisfied them, but not the more in- 
credulouj) CuHa. I'hilip IL seems to have had no aspira- 
tions for the imperial cniwn, but he was fanstically 
opposed to any concessions to the heretics, whether these 
concerned the use of the cup or priestly marriage, and 
through his representatives at Rome and Trent he cease- 
lessly brought to bear against tlicm Uie utmost weight of 

bis great influence.* "V . 

Our knowledge of the moves in this complicated game 
is but fragmentary. We hear of a letter, in April 15G2, 
in which Ferdinand claims priestly marriage as a thing 
promised to him by Pius in order to have an end put to 
the council, and other letters in which he threatens that if 
his requests are denied he will assemble a national council 
and proclaim an Interim worse than that of Charles V. ; or 
else that Germany would withdraw from the Roman 
obedience, as there was no other remedy to satisfy his 
people. These threats greatly troubled the Tope, who 
begged Philip to send to Gennany a personage of impor- 
tance to represent that if Ferdinand separated himself from 
the Holy See he would become a heretic and his children 
would be incapacitated from inheriting his dominions. Not 
relying on Philip's inter\'ention, in May he sent Cardinal 
Morone ostensibly as legate to the council, but with in- 
structions to tarry there only twenty -four hours, and hasten 
to Vienna. In reporting this to Philip, his ambussndor 
Vargas expresses the liveliest apprehensions that it would 
resxJt in the concession of the cup to the laity and mar- 
riage to priests, so earnestly demanded by the Giemians and 

k DBUUkbt, DdtiSge lat polttlaoheD, kirohUohcn and Cultar-OescblchU, I. 
S41-«. 820-40. 397-8. £30-9. OM (Bcguniibuig. 1863). 

TbU is a leriM or dMpatobM becoaoti PiiUlp siitl bit «iitot> whioh Ibrow ninoh 
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French, for the Pope had shown himself so yielding and so 
inclined to make the grant, and he could readily control 
the council if he did not care himself to take the responsi- 
bility of what would set the world ablaze. What terms 
were reached between Ferdinand and Morone it would be 
impossible to say, but that a bargain was concluded was 
generally understood. In fact, in March 1564 Pius ad- 
mitted in consistory that be had made promises to I'^crdi- 
itand in order to hasten the dissolution of tlic council.' 
Possibly it was in concert with this that, as reported in 
August 1563 by the nuncio Delfini from Vienna, the three 
ecctcsias'tical electors, the ^Vrchbishop of Salzburg, and the 
Duke of Bavaria held a conference, in which it was resolved 
to unite with the Emperor in an appeal for bulls permitting 
priestly marriage and communion in both elements." In 
pursuance of this, early in September Ferdinand wrote to 
his ambassadors at Trent that he had called together in 
Vienna the deputies of the electors and princes of the 
empire, who, after mature deliberation, had detcnnined to 
ask the.se concessions of the Pope and not of tlie council. 
He enclosed a protocol of tbc demand, but as it was not 
fully settled, it was to be communicated to no one but to 
Philip's ambassador, the Count of Luna, whereupon Philip 
persuaded him to witlihold it until after the council should 
be dissolved.* A further move in the game, with the 
same purpose, was a promise, later in the autumn, by 
Pius, tliat when the council should be out of the way he 

1 MlUngor, op. ciL pp. Si3, 5U>-«, SCC. 

■ Lettera dd Mutuio Vitcoiitl, o. lxix (Kd. Aniiulod. II. SSS). TbUftsdUie 
ooocladlng )ett«r* >t« not to Itanii'i edltioD. 

terpl UlU aa (Intoiia del Condlio TrideoUno, Ub. VUt. Ed. BulotfUE, II. 31S) 
Ibfti In (ha *i>rlcig o[ 1S03 llie BaranuDit ro4« In rnvoli asd daca«»l«d tlia oup mad 
prioitlj mBiriugp. wb«n Ibe Diiko « *)■ obliged to mkka k promlia to hU Diot that. It 
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■onkl hlfflMlt |tn>Dt tbcm. The tbmWDad d«(Mtl0B o( iblt CalhoIIo •ttooghold 
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■nob utlOB M would uiUfy hi* pcopk. 

> ruiftilala), Lib. xxii. <»f. 10.— DOllingar. L H8. 
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would send a legate, with full powers to dispense in the 
matters of the cup, of clerical marriage, and of the reten- 
tion of Church lands, whtle Maximilian should treat with 
the Protestants for their return to the Church under 
these concessions.' 

Evidently the honest Germans were ill fitted to cope 
with Italian diplomacy. Relying on papa] promises, they 
held their hands off from the council, which enabled the 
Pope to control it absolutely through his legates.* Ac- 
cordingly it went on its accustomed way to render the 
breach \,i,iii Protestantism as impassable as possible. Pal- 
lavicini doubtless correctly represents its views when he 
remarks, concerning the princes who exerted themselves 
to secure sacerdotal marriage, that they seemed to con- 
sider that the council liad been convoked for the purpose 
not of condemning but of contenting the heretics, whom 
they proposed to convert by gratifying in place of repress- 
ing their contumacious desires.' 

The result of thus skilfully shielding the council from 
all pressure from Germany and France was that the 
question of retaining sacerdotal celibacy was prevented 
from becoming the subject of serious debate. This, 
indeed, was a foregone conclusion. In the minute 
account, transmitted fi^m day to day by Archbishop 
Calini to Cardinal Comaro, in which all the details of 
internal discussion and external intrigue attainable by a 
quick-witted member of the coimcil were reported, there 
is no allusion to the matter. No debates ur diversity of 
opinion are mentioned, no intimation that tlie matter was 
regarded as open to a doubt, and even the appeals made 
by the Emperor and other potentates are passed over in 

t DaiUDger, I. 588. 

■ Varewi, wntJEig to Pbilip, 20 Maj. 1M9, wb«D ho wm (atrtnic Uwt tha P«p« 
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silence, for the very sufficient reason that the papal legates, 
who controlled all the business of the c<juncil, refuswt 
to allow them to be read.* In their reply to the Em- 
peror's remonstrances, indeed, they declared that to have 
such a subject publicly broached hi the council would 
create a fearful scandal throughout Christendom, and 
Pius IV. approved of their answer as the best that could 
be given.' It is no wonder, therefore, that in the corre- 
spondence of the nuncio Visconti the only allusion to the 
matter is a simple reference, imder date of 22 March, 
1563, to the demand previously made by the Duke of 
Bavaria.* 

In fact, when, on March 4. the 5th and 6th articles 
were reached, they were both imanmiously pronounced 
hereticjtl without any prolonged debate. Doctor Juan de 
Ludefla pronounced a "disputation" on the subject, the 
tone of which showed tl\at the result was already decided, 
and that the only disposition of the council was to vilify 
those who desired the abrogation of cehbacy.* A dis- 
cussion, however, then arose as to the power of the Pope 
to dispense the clerg}', both regular and secular, from the 
obligation of celibacy, and on this point there was con- 
siderable diversity of opinion, occupying numerous suc- 
cessive meetings in its settlement. The majority were in 
favour of the papal power, and its exercise in the existing 
condition of the Church was even recommended by those 
who recognised the evils of the system, but shrank from 
the responsibility of themselves introducing tlic innovation. 

t See the ■pologetlF lettcrofthomincloui theGiap«ror. 10 J*i»iKTTiISS3tIi«Pltt. 
op. elt. v. 330). i'diillUDd ramoDatnMd ouueail;, lini ctid Dot oentnri l« rebil 
agtlMt UiotT (UoUloD (Ibid. SSUdO). 

* Ibid. p. 3SB. 

■ Lattwa d«l NaniJa ViicoDti (BkIux. ct H»nd. til. 4S3). 

« DUpvUt. JoaoD. deLuilegna (tlarduLD. X- 359). Tli« l«arD«d doctor prweaU 
hit Ar)[an«Bt in (li« totm of ft oolloqvT batWMo blmiwlt and Calvb). Mid Iti cplrtt 
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This was promptly rebuked by tlie conservatives, according 
to Fra Paolo, with the remark that a prudent physician 
woiiUl not attempt to cm% one disease by bringing on a 
greater.' It was not, however, until November 11 that 
the canons on matrimony were finally adopted and 
formally published. Of tliese there are two relating to 
our subject The first one pronounced the dread anathema 
on all who should dare to assert Uiat clerks in holy orders, 
monks, or nuns could contract marriage, or that such a 
marriage was valid, since God would not deny the gift of 
chastity to Uiose who rightly sought it, nor would He 
expose us to temptation beyond our strength. The other 
similarly anathematised all who dared to assert that the 
married state was more worthy than virginity, or that it 
was not better to live in celibacy tlian maiTicd." In the 
preliminary congregation, held October IS, they had been 
adopted without a dissenting voice, save that the Arch- 
bishop of Sens and the Bishop of Verdun desired the words 
"non obstante lege ecclesijistica vcl voto" to be omitted 
from the ninth canon.^ The tenth canon, though directed 
against the Protestants, was by no means uncalled-for 
among Catholics. About this period the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion commenced to treat as a heresy the assertion that the 
married state is preferable to the celibacy prescribed for 
the clergy, when the number of cases which speedily 
appeared in the records and continued for nearly a century 

I Sarpt. Lib. vii. (Opera, II. 230.) 
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Can. X. 81 qaU dlierit itfttum oonjagalsn utepaDsndDm eMO BtHluI rlrglnltatla 
Tol omUbBtna. «t Don ohb tncUua ao bwtltu nuwra fo virglniutc nut ctrUbatn. qiian 
jongi matrlmouio, asslb»uja «!I. 
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show how widely spread and persistent among the people 
was this belief.* 

Thus, while keeping the Germans and French quiet 
with delusive promises, the Church devoted its energies 
to the miserable task of sepjirating itself as widely as 
possible from thase who had tell it Its rulers seemed to 
imagine that tlieir only hope of safety lay in entrenching 
themselves behind the exaggerations of tliosc particular 
points of policy which had afforded to their adversaries 
the fairest chances of attack. The faithful throughout 
Germany might suffer from the al>setice of the ministers 
of Chris't, or might endure yet more fWim the unrestrained 
passions of wolves in sheep's clothing let loose among their 
wives and daughters, but the Church militant in this 
conjuncture dreaded even more to lose the aid of that 
monastic army which, in theory at least, had no earthly 
object but the service of St. Peter ; it seltishly feared that 
the parish priest who might legitimately see his fireside 
surrounded by a happy group of wife and children would 
lose the devotion wliich a man without ties should enter- 
tain for the prosperity and glory of the ecclesiastical 
establishment; and perhaps, more than all, it saw with 
terror avaricious princes eager for the secularisation of tliat 
immense property to which it owed so large a portion of 
tiie splendour which dazzled mankind, of the influence 
which rendered it powerful, and of tlie luxury which made 
its high places attractive to the ambitious atid able men 
who controlled its destiny. To put an end, therefore, at 
once and for ever, to the mutteriiigs of dissatisfaction 
among those who compared the domestic life of the 
Protestant pas-tors witli the reckless self-indulgence of the 
ministers of the old religion, it was resolved to place tiie 
canon of celibacy in a position where none of the orthodox 
should dare to attack it, and to accomplish tltis the simple 
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rule of discipline was elevated to tlie dignity of a point of 
belief. As the Church had already been forced, in defend- 
ing the rule from the assaults of tlie Ilefumicrs, to attribute 
to it apostolic origin, wc may not perhaps be surprised 
that it was made a point of doctrine, but we cannot easily 
appreciate the reasons that would justify the anathema 
launched against all who regarded tJie marriage of tliose 
in boly ordeni as binding. The dissolution of such mar- 
riages, as we have seen, was not suggested until the 
middle of the twelfth eentury, and tlie decision of the 
council thuii condemned as heretics tlic whole body of tlte 
Church during three-quarters of its previous existence. 

Although the doctrinal canon threw the responsibility 
of priestly unchastity upon God, yet as tlie council Lad so 
peremptorily refused to adopt the remedy urged by the 
princes of the empire, it did not hesitate to employ human 
means to remove, if possible, the scandals which God had 
had permitted to afflict the Church. The decree of refor- 
mation, published in December 15GS, contained provisions 
intended to curb tlie viee which the Tridentine fathers, 
with all their reliance on Divine power, well knew to be 
ineradieable. These provisions, however, were little more 
tluui a repetition of what we have seen enacted in every 
century since Siricius. Any eeclesias-tic guilty of keeping 
a concubuie, or woman liable to suspicion, was admonished ; 
kdisregurding this first warning, he was deprived of ooe- 
third of his revenue ; if still contumacious, suspension from 
functions and benefice followed ; and a persistence in 
guilt was then visited with irrevocable deprivation. No 
appeal from a sentence could gain exemption ; these cases 
were removed from the jurisdiction of inferior officials 
and confided to the bishops, who were enjoined to be 
prompt and severe in their decisions ; while guilty bishops 
were Liable to suspension by their provincial synods, and, 
if irreclaimable, were sent to Rome for punishment The 
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tUe^timate children of priests were pronounced incapable 
of preferment Tliose already in orders, if employed in 
their fathers' paristies, were required, under pain of depriva- 
tion, to exchange their positions within three months for 
preferment elsewhere, and any provision made by a clerical 
parent for the benefit of his children was pronounced to be 
a fraud.' 

Such were the r^^lations which this great general 
council of the CathoUc Church considered sufficient to 
relieve the establishment of the curse which had hung 
around it for a thousand years. Tliere is nothing in them 
that had not been tried a hundred times before, with what 
success the foregoing pages may attest. In some respects, 
indeed, they were not as prompt and effieaeious as tlie 
decrees which Charles V. and Iiis bishops had promulgated 
a few years previous, and which had proved so lament- 
ably inefficient. There were not wanting enlightened 
members of the council who bitterly felt the inefficiency 
of what they were doing, but the undignified haste of the 
closing sessions, and tlie domination of llome, rendered 
them unable to accomplish more. As the Bishop of 
Astorga said in a letter to Granvelle, " They are not as 
we would have wished, to correct the abuses and scandals 
of the Church, which cause so many to fall into error, 
but we have to do what we are permitted to do, not 
what we would wish to do."* Heretics, indeed, who 
asserted tliat there was in reality no intention of sup- 
pressing concubinage, could point in justiticatton to the 
curious fact that, while previous councils had provided 
heavy penalties against the concubines of priests, that of 
Trent passed them over as though they were guiltless. 

Within two months alter the dissolution of the council, 

■ OosoU. TridaBt. 8*m. xxv. Doerai. A* tWonut. oap. U, IS. 
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Ferdinand and Albert of Bavaria presented to the Pope 
their requests, wlileh were more moderate tlian might 
have been expected. Tlie two papers were essentially 
the same. In the name of the princes of the empire, 
after demanding the communion in both elements for 
the laity, they proceeded to argue earnestly for the other 
concession. In place of asking, as before, the privilege 
for the clergy at large, they now reduced their entreaties 
to the simple request of allowing such Catholic priests 
as had entered into matrimony to retain their wives 
and perform their functions, which they assured the Pope 
was absolutely essential to the preservation of the frag- 
ments of the Church still doing battle with the prevail- 
ing heresies throughout Germany.' They likewise asked 

I OoUmL II. 380.— U Fl&t, VI. 310. 312. 

II U «t)Mrvil)U from this tliM manr priisau left the Choroh »»(] married without 
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ediicatioD at Wltl«nb«rg, ha atoidil; refut>ed lo ^-ive up either bin wife or bi« 
pofltion. His conseqaeot eicommutilcatlon he diiregarded, though occordinK to 
bin own acconot he gave np on marrying bin beoeSaoB and the mlnlntrj (Lettsrk a 
Gnllio 111. trdd. di B. Lenal, Milsoo. anno. VI.), and Dotwithatanding thi« be had a 

fgBJ narrow escape from the death penalty, and bia ooudeninnlion excited a eom- 
Hbllon throngbout Poland that was very favourable to the apreail of the r«formod 
■^nlons (OriehovU Aanalat, pp. 71 -84, 108. Ed. 1SS1). At length the feeling ag'klnit 
the pretcnaiona ot tbeChiiroh became so elrong that the diet of I5I>2 removed all the 
oltil and temporal penalties of excuinmuoicatton, so that he triumphed for the time, 
MpeoUtl; aiSigUmand II. inoluded priastlv marriage among the concessions whlah 
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that in such places as could not obtain a iniflicicncy of 
pastors, the bishops should be empowered to ordain 
married laymen of approved piety, learning, and fitness. 

These appeals were successful as far as communion in 
both elements was concerned, for. on April 16. Pius granted 
tliat concession under certain conditions. The subject of 
priestly marriage, however, he still postponed, and on 
June 17 we find Ferdinand writing to Cardinal Moronc, to 
express his thanks for what he had obtained, and to urge 
the other subject on the consideration of the papal court. 
He had instmctcd his ambassador, he said, to press it 
earnestly, and he besought the Cardinal to aid in so pious 
and advantageous a work.' 

Nor was this the oidy means which Ferdinand, then 
verging rapidly to the grave, adopted to attain the t)bject 

bs ooold, SMing ll»t OnecbonU defendwl hiniell on IwrQtieU Kround* (ConeU. 
LofitiWM.— lAbbel at ColotI tiapp. T. v. ji. ;03). Id lESl Oruohowski. la bi> 
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hadbMnpunlchaddiffloiaiitlr— ~Si qou igitar • meqnmrat ; Nam nxorom imOBrdoa 
imi/nbat Duxiaw me btebor. Pecoaili i|pturf Peecari. Pcbubs ergo peccAtl 
dobw t Dabnl n panolvl " [DoecHnM 'le SsMrd. CollbUu, VamaTln, ISOl), Be 
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Whll« Lh« Triilrntino Utben ratiue'1 It, Home author* aAMrt thut It wm* gnnled by 
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mention of the oaooo* at Ibe CooneU of Trent (Or^lie, UinU do ICarlage dee Ptitrat 
«fi KraaDo, pp. &i~6S). 

In hU Biwirer to Friclai. Orteohowiki sHCimes that he wm absolved (rom hi* 
cxcainiODuicatioQ bf Iba l«gat« — " I'iBteraa a senteatte ncooiniu&loaliODii, qua 
eram a JoaoM Ipleoopo PremUUeosl, ob hano aandan uorem, ei «ORl«iila pulKue, a 
Liegato Komanl Patti abaolutaa cnm ilia, nllill fed CMitra (Unin " (aji. Ooctrie. de 
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of his unwearied pursuit. Georg Witzc! had thrown aside 
the monastic gown in 1581, to embrace the errors of 
Liitheranism, but had returned to tlie old rehgton. His 
learning and piety earned for him a deserved reputation, 
and elevated him to the position of impenal councillor, 
where his talents were devoted to the endless task of 
bringing about a reconciliation between the Churches. 
George Cassander. equally eminent, had never incurred the 
imputation of apostacy, but had laboured with tireless 
industry to convert his erring brethren from heresy t*> the 
true faith. Men like these might perhaps be heard when 
the voice of princes and prelates, actuated by motives of 
personal advantage, met a dcsf car ; and Ferdinand applied 
to them for disquisitions on the subject* Before their 
labours were concluded the monarch was dead (July 25. 
1504), but his S4)n Maximilian IL inherited his father's 
ideas, and gladly made use of the opinions which the 
learned CathoHc doctors had no hesitation in expressing. 

Both took strong ground against celibacy. Cassander, 
while defending the Church for originally introducing tlie 
rule, deplored the terrible and abominable scandals which 
its untimely enforcement caused throughout the Church, 
and he urged that the reasons which had led to its intro- 
duction not only existed no longer, but had even become 
arguments for its abrogation, since now the choice lay only 
between manteil pries-ts and c oiicubiimrians. He declared 
it to be "the source of numerous evils, eliief among which 
was promiscuous and unbridled licentiousness, and he added 
that the already scanty ranks of the priesthood were de- 

I ThU wka not lih Ant aCtftinpt of thia Idnd- lo IG40 ha had called upon John 
OoctilBiu to cx«Riina the Caatviiloa of AagMbarg aod Mpurt u to what point4 w«co 
noonolUblo with OatboUoIsm nnd what were not. Ooohlwia responded In an 
elaboTU* dIuettatioD. wherein he took atrong gronod agaloit abaDdonlug caUbaoj, 
but admitted that bo was uitert; Dtisble to sng^est an; remedj [or the erili rean)^ 
log bom lt>'«*p«oial!7 th« " iiciioil>lo«i]s prMbjteroinni in nculo concublDSlaB, 
pnsMiitm apnd [ilebanos in pniciXi qui oncoEaiiclt«r oam aDoltUa ram doowtloam 
jl^beniar« nncesiitaCe quadom cogantar," — L« Phti, l\. Ot7. 
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prived of the accessions ■which were so necessary, since men 
of a reli^ous turn of mind were prevented from taking 
orders by the universal wickedness which prevailed under 
the excuse of celibacy, while pious parents kept their sons 
trom entering the Cliurch for fear of debauching tJieir 
morals. On the other hand, those who sought a hfe of 
ease and licence were attracted to the holy calling which 
they di:»graced. He was even willing to permit marriage 
in orders, arguing that it was only a ({uestion of canon law, 
in which faith and doctrine were not involved. As regards 
the monastic orders, while fully appreciating the principles 
upon which the system was founded, he warmly deplored 
the corruption engendered by wealth and luxury. Though 
the convents contained many pious and holy men, still for 
the most part religion was forgotten in the observance of 
ceremonies that had lost tlieir significance, and nothing 
could be more licentious and profane than the life led in 
many of the monasteries.' Witzel was equally severe in 
Ills denunciations of the clerical licentiousness attributable 
to the rule of celibacy, and concluded his tract by attacking 
the supineness. blindness, and perversity of the prelates 
who suffered such foulness to exist everywhere among the 
priesthmxl, in contempt of Christ and to the burdening of 
their consciences.* 

It was already endent that both the great objects for 
which the Council of Trent had ostensibly been assembled 
were failures ; that it would effect as little for the purifica- 
tion of the Church as for the reconcihation of the heretics. 
Perhaps Maximilian felt that under these circumstances no 
one could deny the necessity of such changes as would at 
least afford a chance of the reformation that could no 
longer be expected of the Tridentine canons ; perhaps be 
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felt strengthened by the support of hLs ecclesiastical coun- 
sellors and controversiahsts ; perhaps, with the zealous 
hopefulness of youth, he felt a confidence of which age and 
many disappointmcuts liad deprived )ii.s father : or perhaps 
he was cntrouraged by the concession to his subjects and to 
those of Albert of Bavaria of the communion in both 
elements, not knowing that in two short years it would be 
withdrawn. Certain it is that in a n(^tiatiou with the 
Bishop of Ventiniiglia. papal nuncio at his court, he lost no 
time in renewing, with increased energy, the effort to 
obtain the recognition of married pries-ts. After the 
departure of the nuncio, he addressed, in November 1564, a 
most pressing demand to Pius IV., in which he declared 
that the matter brooked no further postponement ; that 
throughout Gemiany. and especially in his dominions, there 
was the greatest need of proper ministers and pastors ; that 
there was no other measure which would retain them in 
the Catholic Church, from which, day by day, they were 
withdrKwing. principally from this cause. He assured the 
Holy Father that the danger was constantly increasing, 
and that he feared a further delay would render even this 
remedy powerless to prevent the total destruction of the 
old religion. If only this were granted to the clergy, even 
as the cup had been communicated to the laity, he hoped 
for an immediate improvement The bishops could then 
exercise their authority over those who at present were 
beyond their control, as unrecognised by the Church ; 
and so thoroughly was this lawless condition of affairs 
understood tliat a refuge was sought in his proWnces by 
those disreputable pastors who were banished from the 
Lutheran states on account of their disorderly lives.' His 
brother, the Archduke Charles, was equally urgent, in a 
letter which he addressed, a few days later, to the Pope, 
repeating the same arguments, and assuring him that the 
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WJIy hope for the true religion in his dominions was to 
find some tneans of admitting the services of a married 
clergy.' 

I Ferdinand and Maximilian were actuated in these per- 
severing frtbrts not merely by the desire of grati^'ing the 
wishes of tlieir people, or of remedying the depravity of 
the ecclesiastical body. It had been a favourite project 
with the father, warmly adopted by the son, to heal the 
ditferences between tlie two religions, and to restore to the 
Church its ancient and pros|)erous unity. In their opinion, 
and in that of many eminent men, the main obstacle to 
thb was the question of celibacy. It was endently hope- 
less to expect this sacriHee of the Lutheran pastors, while 
numerous members of the Catholic Church regarded the 
change as essential to the purification of their own estab- 
lishment. The only mode of eftecting so desirable a 
reconcihation was therefore to persuade the Pope to 
exercise the power of dispensation which the Council of 
Trent had admitted to be inherent in liis high office. It 
thus was left for Pius IV. to extricate himself from the 
tangle of promises w*ith which he had evaded the pressure 
from beyond the Alps. Mis position, in fact, was perplexing, 
for the council had thrown on him the resijonsibility, by 
admitting his power of dispensation, while at the same 
time, with little regard for consis^ncy, it had cast tlic 
denial of sacerdotal marriage in tlic form of a dogma en- 
forced with the dread anathema. In spite of this, no one 
on either side of the question seems to have doubted his 
power to dispense with the dogma, and this power tlius 
became the storm-centre of a struggle in which the unfor- 
tunate Pius reaped to the full the results of his double- 
dealing policy. 

The pmtagonist of conser\'atism was Philip 11., the 
most powerful monarch of the time and the head of the 
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only thoroughly Catholic lunf^dom beyond the Alps. He 
threw hiniMili' into it with such vigour, through a succes- 
sion of envoys — Vargas, Luis de Zuiiiga, Luis de Reque- 
sens, Cardinal Pacheco, Pedro de Avila — that Pacheco 
reported. 20 April, 1565, that Pius had conceived the idea 
that Philip's purpose in urging him to refuse the German 
demands was tliat the Kmperor would then withdraw 
from the Church, so tliat Spain should remain the only 
Christian country and Philip thus be enabled to control 
tlie Holy See. Pius, in fact, at times scarce knew wliich 
way to turn. A few days earlier Pacheco had reported an 
audience, in which the Pope asked him to obtain Philip's 
advice as to whether he should grant a request, repeatedly 
made by the Einjieror, to assemble a junta of learned 
prelates from all Christendom to consider the matter. It 
was not. he said, an affair of divine law, requiring a 
general council, but of positive law; and this at least 
would have tlie advantage of postponing a decision. 
Pacheco promised to ^Tite, but said that he knew that 
Philip would send no prelates to such a junta, as it would 
scandalise all Spain ; and Philip would regard it as certain 
that, if the concession were granted to Germany, the 
Spanish clergy would not only want it, but would go 
there and renounce their nationality, in order to lead a 
dissolute life. To this Pius replied tliat he knew that all 
Christendom would demand it, but he could not resist 
the Emperor without the vigorous support of Philip, whom 
he desired to use his influence with Maximilian to lightm 
tlie press-ure. Pacheco concludes by adverting to the 
weakness and vacillation of Pius, who inclined first to one 
side and then to the other.* 

On the other hand. Maximilian was urging the con- 
cession with greater insistence than his father, and the 
indecision of Pius was exemplified in a consistory held 
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12 January, 15&5, chiefly to consider the matter. He 
adverted to the grant of the cup. which Cardinal Hosiu!* 
of Ermeland reported had proved of mucli advantage in 
Gennany and Austria, both in retaining Catliolics and 
winning heretics, wliile in Bohemia it had been received 
as a gift from heaven. The marriage question was still 
more important ; the Cardinal and other prelates admitted 
that priests were few, and still fewer were those who 
desired to take orders. He had met their ailments 
and abhorred innuvatioiis ; altliougli so pious an emperor 
deemed it necessary for his dominions, it would be of evil 
example, for. if conceded to Germany, no one knew but 
that it would be demanded by Spain, France, and Poland. 
He wished tliat it had been decided by the council, and 
that the burden had not been laid on him, for the Emperor 
would be offended if refused what he said was the only 
remedy, and he foresaw the action tliat might be taken in 
the approacliing Diet He therefore wanted the opinions, 
not only of the cardinals, but of many theologians, and 
would be greatly pleased if an assembly could Ik: con- 
vened from all tlic nations. He therefore asked the 
cardinals to consider the importance of the affair, and to 
advise him finely and sincerely ; be would hear all, and 
take such resolution as the Holy Ghost might inspire. 
To tliis appeal the only rcspoase seems to have been from 
Cardinal Simoneta, who briefly stated tliat he had been 
legate to the Council when the Emperor's petitions were 
presented, and it had been deemed wiser not to bring 
the matter up for debate, as it was certain tliat clerical 
niarriage would be refused. * The report of this consistory 
created great scandal in Spain, and PhiUp wrote a strong 
letter to Pius, representing that tiie concession would 
prove the destruction of Cluistianity and the ruin of his 
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dominions. ANHien Cardinal Pacheco read this to the 
Pope he siglicd and groaned ; he could not but Hstcn to 
so powerfiil a sovereign as the Emperor. He was told that 
it would bring back Germany ; that there were no priests 
there, and tliat the land was relapsing into paganism ; 
that the approaching Diet would proclaim an Interim 
worse than that of Charles V. ; but God had helped liim. 
for the Diet had been postponed until September, and 
they thus at least gained that much time.' Three days 
after I'acheco writes that the l*ope is old and weak and 
worn out with perplexity ; he complains that he is left 
alone, and he will )'ield not only this, but all that is asked 
of him, unless he is strongly supported. He has postponed 
it as long as lie can, and can do so no longer.* 

WTien Don Pedro de Avila was sent as a special 
envoy on the question, I'hiUp, in his instructions of 10 
June, 15G5, told him that from the way in which the Pope 
treated the matter it would appear that he was pledged 
to make the concession, whether it was one of the articles 
agreed upon with the Emperor for the dissolution of the 
council or subsequently, and the expedients suggested for 
{Mving the way to it were inadmissible, especially the 
reference to the German prelates, for, even if they should 
not be moved by the desire to preserve their estates, they 
could not exercise free judgment in their anxiety to find 
a remedy for the condition of the provinces and under 
the pressure of the Emperor, the princes, and the people. 
When the use of the cup was granted he had kept silent, 
but this was vastly more important, and if it was conceded 
he would make a great " demonstration " — a significant 
word in Spanish parlance.' 

De A Vila's reports were reassuring. The Pope de- 
clared that he had given no pledge as to marriage, as he 
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had (lone with regard to the cup ; the latter had been 
necessary to pre\ent a schism by dissolving the council 
He would not grant it unless it would bring back all 
the heretics, and even then he would hesitate. The danger 
irom tlic Diet had passed ; he had dragged the matter 
along for six years, and would continue to do so, but 
he would not drive the Emperor to despair. To gain 
time he had sent liis nuncios Landriano and Guicciar- 
dini, with an offer to pay yearly 25,000 ducats in sup- 
port of seminaries to supply the lack of priests, and 
shortly a second similar snim would be sent to keep 
Maximihan in good humour, for the Emperor, it seenii;, 
rejected the project of seminaries while evidently keep- 
ing the money. Still uncertainty continued, and as 
late as December 2, Cardinal Pacheco warns Philip to 
be friendly with the Pope and iiccede to bis request for 
co-operation in the Diet, for otherwise he will have to 
grant to Maximilian and other princes things which it 
grieve Philip to hear.' 

The warning was superfluous, for in a week Pius 
passed away, on December 9. having accomplished his 
purpose of evading without rejecting the demands of 
nearly all Uie Catholic nations beyond the Alps. His 
successor, St. Pius V., elected 7 .January, 1566, was a 
man of different temper. Stem and inflexible, animated 
with the loftiest conWctions of the power of his office as 
the representative of God, his policy towards heresy was 
not conciliation, but tlie extermination which he had 
practised as head of the IiKpiisition. Prompt action was 
necessary, for the Diet of Augsburg, to which all parties 
were looking for a solution of pending questions, wa» to 

I DflUlaiwr, I. ppl 812-10. 821-0. Bia-«,M«. 

Thkt >t Ihit lima llu rate of ccUboc; wsi ragardcd u la lmmui«iit duiger would 
Bpfmt wben • learned lullaa lawjei felt ulUd to aitdien to Piu tV. ui elabotmM 
work krgniDf; sgalniit Ita kboUtion, fei M«rqiiai(lo M SuMiii did lo bii Tnclatiu dt 
CaUbaia SkCMdotou omi abrogando, prlaud tnVgsIo* 1& 16SG. 
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be held in March. Triumphant Protestantism was in 
hopes uf winning over Ma>dmiliau and sundering Ger- 
many from the Roman obedience. The Catholics, who 
were the weaker party, were disheartened and in lack of 
a leader who should rally their wavering ranks. They 
found him in the new Pope, who wttliin a week of 
consecration despatched a courier to intercept Cardinal 
Commendone, thai on his return from Poland, with 
orders to liasten to Augsburg and instructions as to his 
duti&t there. At the same time letters were written to 
Maximilian, and to the Catholic princes and prelates, 
couched in a very different tone from thoiie of his pre- 
decessor. The Diet must confine itself exclusively to 
secular affairs, and not meddle with anything belonging to 
the jurisdiction of the Holy See; no interference with the 
rites and institutes of the Church must be suffered, nor 
any cliange be made in what the Council of Trent had 
decreed and the Holy See had confinned. If tliis was 
disobeyed, Commendone was ordered to register a protest 
and depart. No special allusion was made to priestly 
marriage, nor was it required. Commendone fiiliilled his 
mission with indefatigable dexterity, and was ably sup- 
ported by the representatives of Philip 11. The heretics 
were prevented from interjecting reUgious questions, and 
no Interim was proclaimed. Commendone assembled tlic 
Catholic prelates and princes, and urged them to accept 
the decrees of Trent. To this, after consultation, the 
Archbishop of Mainz rephed, in the name of all, that they 
accepted without question everj'thing tliat concerned faitli 
and worship, but there were some points of discipline for 
the enforcement of which quieter times must be awaited.* 
Thus, after a struggle contiimed at inter\'als for a quarter 
of a century, the rule of cehbacy was left undisturbed, and 
the counter-Reformation had begun. 

> LadonoMI AoualM, mo. ISO, n. 31»-24, 330, S39, 243-3. 
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Still, ill spite of conciliar anathemas, there was, after 
an interval, a certain amount of liberality in granting dis- 
pensationii for marriage. A collection of decrees of the 
congregation of the Inquisition contains a number of 
examples of these, issued between 1600 and 1030 to sub- 
deaconij and deacons and members of the militarj' Orders, 
not only for prospective marriages, l)ut for those already 
consummated, including the legitimation of the offspring. 
The most prominent instance is one of 18 December, 1625, 
to Archduke Leopold of Austria, who as subdeacon held 
the bishoprics of Strassburg and Possau. He promptJy 
resigned the sees, and in 162fi married Claudia de' Medici, 
widow of Federigo, Duke of Urbino. The immerous 
cases of members of the rcHgious Orders, of both sexes, 
who left their houses and contracted marriage among 
heretics, subsequently seeking return to the Church, illus- 
trates the confusion of the period, while the benignity with 
which their supplications were admitted indicates how 
impotent was tlic Holy See to enforce the rules amid the 
exigencies of the struggle between orthodoxy and heresy 
in the lands remaining under the Roman obedience.' 



ft 



In Spain, as may readily be conceived, there was no 
such benignity. Bishop Simancas, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, quotes authorities who held that a 
priest or religious who married publicly was subject 
to the Inquisition, as this manifested heretical belief, 
while, if the marriage was secret, it implied no intellectual 
error, and he was to be dealt with by his superiors ; but 
Simancas asserts that both cases implied heresy, and the 
Inquisition had jurisdiction.* The Inquisition took the 
same view, and its name inspired a terror discouraging to 

) Dwinta Sac Confrr. 8. Offlcll. ppL M-UO <BlbL d«l & AxcUrU dl State la 
BoDM, FoDdo Ckmanlr. Congr. d«l S. Off. voL UL). 
> SluMio*, d« CkiboUci* [DitltDii*, TU. XL. n. 8-18. 
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aspirants to clerical matrimony. Still, its records show 
that occasionally there were those who dared the risk, 
trusting to escape detection, and for them the usual 
penalties were derivation of Unctions and benefice, and a 
longer or shorter term of service in the galleys.^ 

1 See the anthor's Hlatory of the loquultfon of Spain, vol. iv. p. 8SB, 
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The great council, on which so long had hung the hopes 
of the Christian world, had at last been held. The 
reformation of the Church, postponed by the skilful policy 
of tlie popes, had been reached in the closing sessions, and 
had been hurriedly proWded for. As we have seen, the 
regulations which concerned the morals of the clergy were 
sufficient for their purpose, if only they could be enforced, 
yet as they were but the hundredth repetition of an 
endeavour to conquer human nature, which had always 
previously failed, even those who enacted them could have 
felt little faith in their efUcacy. August Baumgartner* 
the Bavarian anilMi-ssa<)or. in his address to the council, 
27 June. 1562. had alluded to the prevailing belief that 
any comprehensive effort to enforce the chas-lity required 
by the canons would result in driving the mass of the 
Catholic clergy over to Pmtestantism.' Since continence 
was held by them to he impossible, it was thought that 
they would prefer to marry their concubines as Lutherans 
rather than give them up as Catholics. Possibly the fear 
of such untoward result may explain the slender effect 
which can be discerned from a scheme of reform so 
laboriously reached and so pompously heralded as the 
panacea for the woes which were dcstrojing tlie Church. 

Although Catlierine de Medicis and her sons refused 
to allow tlie council to be formally published in France, 

1 La FUt, VoddbimL Coodl. Tiktcot. V. 8i0. 
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yet she permitted its decrees to be fVeely circulated, and 
her bishops were at liberty to adopt them as the code of 
discipline in their dioceses.' In Germany we have seen 
how the Catholic princes, secular and ecclesiastical, 
accepted it at the Diet of Augsburg in 1566. Philip II., 
after some hesitation, ordered the reception of the council 
in all his dominions, which extended from Naples to the 
North Sea ;• and Poland, despite some opposition from an 
ambitious prelate, submitted to it before the year 1564 was 
ended.* 

As an authoritative exposition of the law of the 
Church of Christ, conceived and elaborated under the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, and commanded for implicit 
obsen'aiicc by the Vicegerent of God ; as the expression 
of tlie needs and wants of the Catholic faith, wrought by 
the concentrated energy and wisdom of the leading doctors 
of Christendom, and transmitted for practical application 
through the wondrous machinerj' of the Cathohc hierarchy, 
it should have had an immediate influence on the evils 
which it was intended to eradicate. Those evils had con- 
fessedly done much to create and foster the schism under 
which the Church was reeling; their magnitude was 
admitted by all, and no one ventured to defend or to 
paUiate them. Their removal was acknowledged to be a 

I Th* CnunoU of Trent has never been reoelTcd In Fivico. For k rttuml ol Ibo 
, tBort» mkdo (a obtAfn iM kdoptloD uid their anitorm lack of «aoc«M, (ee OhavBtt, 
La CWlbat d(M rtitret, pp. 507-13. 

> In Anguet 1664 PlilUp II. had urdcred Its pnbtioatSoti io th« Low Oonntrira. 
bat HBrgsmt o( Parra* hod huiiated to ohej in eona^qntioce of ilia lotenaa oppotl- 
tlon elclMd by lia inCerfsTonce with local llbortle* and fimnchlio*. m It oomplotad 
and CTonDod the oentralliitiR pollcj whtcb rendered the papacy supreme orar all 
local Ohnrobec. It waa not until 18 Deoamber, 1S8G, that it wu finnlly promulgated, 
under imperative oomiaan<lii froni Philip. It la characteiUtlo of PhiUp'f habllnal 
double-rteallng. however, thdt while hl« public order* oommanded the reception at 
the Coaodl without exception, he Moretty reaerved the rigbla of faimaetf and hia 
aubJeoU (La Plat. OoDoil. Trident. VII. Ptnf. p. vi.). 

I 8t a boll dated IS Jnly. IGBI. Plna IV. Biod 1 Huj. 1SS(. u the lime when ttaa 
TridenLlae eaoona becama the law of the Church. Hlf tetter to the Atohblabop 
of Bremen, with an ofSclaJ copy end directions a* to I la promnlgailoD, li dated 
October 3 of the aame year (Uartihedm, VII. SS). 
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necessity of the gravest character, and every adherent of 
Catholicism was bound to lend his aid to the good woHc. 
What, then, was accomplished by the council which had 
for so long a period laboured ostensibly with the object of 
restoring I^atin Christianity to its primitive purity ? 

To few of the long line of popes does the Church owe 
so much as to St Pius V. When he ascended the chair 
of St Peter, Protestants were looking forward hopefully 
to the time when the lands of the Iloman obedience 
should shrink to the two peninsulas of Italy and Spain. 
His pontificate was too brief to show results in checking 
the progress of revolt, hut his resolute purpose to remove 
the evils that had Ie<i to it laid the foundations on which 
the counter- Reformation was buiit It lias not come 
within our scope to consider the abuses and corruption 
of the Curia which had created, throughout Latin Chris- 
tendom, a detestation of the Holy See, to be reckoned 
among the primary causes of Luther's success, but they 
were Inveterate, and to their removal he addressed himself 
with relentless vigour. That he should show equal 
solicitude in the harder task of reforming the morals of a 
dissolute clergy was to be expected, and this he lost no 
time in attempting, for he recognised how futile were the 
Tridentinc utterances unless they shoidd be unsparingly 
enforced. Pius IV. had allowed two years to elapse in 
silence after the dissolution of the council, but Pius V. 
lost no time, and on I April. 1566. issued a brief com- 
manding the Ordinaries of all Chun;hes to execute with 
vigour the conciliar decrees against concubinary priests.* 
Then, as soon as tJtc dangers of the Diet of Augsburg 
were safely passed, in June he addressed to Maximilian, to 
Albert of Bavaria, and to the German bishops letters in 
which, after alluding to the scandalous lives of the clergy 
as one of the leading causes of heretic success, he prescribed 

> PU pp. T. BaU. Oom prinani, ( It (BqUu. Romu. U. Ifll). 
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the mast active measures of reform, for otherwise what 
remained of Catholicism in Germany would be ex- 
tinguished. The bishops were ordered to make visitations 
throughout their dioceses, to investigate the morals of their 
clerg)', to expel their concubines, and to punish the refrac- 
tory with all the severity of the laws, depriving them of 
their benefices and of the functions which they polluted ; 
moreover, that the refonn might be tliorough, these 
instructions were accompanied with faculties which placed 
the reguhir Orders under episcopal jurisdiction. As in all 
this they would need the support of the secular power, 
Maximilian and Albert were exhorted to lend to the 
prelates all aid and favour.' 

The immediate result of this was not encouraging. 
When Bernard Ra-sfelt, Bishop of Munster, in bis synod 
of 1566 pubUshed the papal commands, the fury of his 
canons was so excited that they forced him to resign his 
bishopric and spend the rest of his days in obscurity. He 
was succeeded by Johann von Hoya, Bishop of Osnabnick 
and President of the Imperial Chamber, a man dis- 
tinguished by birth and learning, who speedily wearied of 
the conflict and sought peace by imitating the example of 
his subordinates.' Three years later, in 15<J9, the Arch- 
bishop of Salzbui^. in response to a fresh exhortation from 
Plus to reform his Church, replied that he and his suffragans 
had never ceased to attempt it, hut that alt their efforts 
had been fruitless an<] that he despaired of its accom- 
plishment.* 

Two years after this, in 1571, we have a summary of 
the condition of Germany in a confidential letter of 
November 16 to Philip II. from Fray Francisco di 
Cordova, the confessor lf> the Empress. The continued 

I L«ilenchUAnnklMftiin.lfiSa. 0.251-1.— IlDTUheiiii.Vn. 331. 

* DoThoo, UUt. nnlv., Lib. xxxvtn. mtat. 1S0S— Ladeoohll AnnalM, »nii. IDH, 

> Dolhun. CoDoil. S*liiburK«ii«., p. 6Sfl. 
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success of the Protestant movement he attributes to 
clerical disorders. Maximilian 1 1., he says, " is regarded as 
a heretic, for he shows favour to heretics and admits all 
their preachers to audiences, which he denies to Catholics. 
He and the princes hold the Pope, the cardinals, and the 
bishops responsible for the failure of reform which would 
restore religion. Throughout all Germany the bishops 
neither preach nor celebrate Mass nor perform ecclesiastical 
functions, but seem to be laymen rather than clerics, while 
of the clergy at large there is scarce one without a wife 
or concubine. V\''hen the chapters elect bishops, they are 
required to swear that they will not reform the canons, 
and the monasteries are hill of laymen and women. For 
alt tltis there is no punishment^ and the bishops and canons 
excuse themselves by saying tliat they merely live as the 
cardinals do. The one who is most scandalised by all this 
and who talks the most about it is tlie Emperor. The 
details are not fit to write, but it is certain that if the 
clergy were reformed, Germany would accept Catholicism, 
for the people are disgusted with the clashing of tipjnions, 
and, if the bishops would preach, the people would follow 
them, but as long as there is no reform the heresies 
increase day by day, and little by little the heretics obtain 
the bishoprics and benefices. I know, he concludes, 
that true reform would win back many heretics and 
their chiefs, and I think Uie Emperor would not be the 
last."' 



I 
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The German clergy were not without justification in 
shielding themselves behind the example of Rome, where 
Pius IV. had allowed the most public and scandalous 
immorality to Hoiirish unchecked under his immediate 
supervision. In 1588 the Consilium de Emendanda 
Ecclesise had animadverted upon the cynical licentious- 
ness of the Iloman cleigy in terms which show that not 
much improvement had taken place since Petrarch's 
description of the papal court.' and the intervening thirty 
years had not served to purify it Pius V. included this 
among his reformatory efforts. He at first proposed to 
banish all the public women who would not ^ve a pledge 
of reformation by immediate marriage, and, when forced 
to abandon this as impracticably harsh, he restricted their 
residence to certain houses, and forbade tlieir plying their 
vocation in the streets by day or night. Although this 
admitted the necessity of the evil and only sought to 
restrain Its public manifestation, such reform was deemed 
insufferable. The clergy were asliamed to offer open 
opposition, but urged the Senate to strenuous resistance; 
The remonstrance presented by that body not only shows 
the prevalent immorality, but also the connction that 
immorality was inseparable from cehbacy. It was repre- 
sented that, if the proposed rules were enforced, the 
prosperity of the city would be destroyed and the rents of 
houses be reduced to nothing, and it was urged that, amid 
so vast a luimbcr of men condemned to celibacy, under 
such restrictions it would be impossible to preserve the 
virtue of the wives and daughters of the citizens. The 
contest was stubbornly continued until at length Pius was 
driven to declare that if further difficulties were interposed 



t In liBO cnlin arbo moretrlOM nt matronv tncedunt per nrbetD. wa iniilk 
rebuDtitr, qnw sffsotatitiir da idciIIk dia oobiles familiaret audinaliDm olericiqoa. 
Nulla ia urbe vidlmuii bftDO oomptioDem prKtoninuii in bao oinniam rxemplmri. 
babllMit »aia iaslgiiiM ndex • oomgtadat etivn bio torpia abnaa*. — Lo PiM, Uonn- 
m«nt. CODOllli Tridont. II. 604. 
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he would leave the city.' The Germans, moreover, were 
not mistaken when ttiey included the cardinals among 
those whom they imitated, for Sixtus V. in 1586 decreed 
that no one who had children, even if they were legitimate, 
should be eligible to the cardinalate, because in no other 
way could assurance be had of the observance of their 
vows.' 

If Pius V. met with opposition in the task of purifying 
the Augean stable of Rome, St. Charles Borromeo, 
encouragcfi and stimulated by his example, found himself 
involved in a more dangerous quarrel when he attempted, 
in the equally demoralised city of Milan, to enforce respect 
for the decrees of Trent. In 1509 he undertook to reform 
the canons of S. Maria della Scala, whose licentious m(xle 
of life was a scandal to the faithful So persistently did 
they deny their subjection to bis archiepiscopal jurisdiction, 
that after a long discussion his only resource for vindicat- 
ing his authority was excommunication. The contuma- 
cious canons were still indisposed to yield, and, assembling 
in their church, they maltreated his messenger. Thinking 
that his presence might bring them to reason, he ventured 
him-sclf to expostulate with them, and found them drawn 
up in their cemetery, ^vith arms in their hands, and 
supported by soldiers whom they liad liired. On reaching 
the gate, he dismounted from his mule and advanced 
towartls them with liis cross, which he had snatched from 
his eras.s-bearer. Unabashed by this symbol at once of 
religion and authority, the mutinous canons rushed upon 
him with shouts of " Spagna I " *' Spagna I " brandishing 
thdr weapons and discharging Uieir fire-arms at the cross 
in his hands — fortunately without injuring him. Having 
thus driven him off, they continued for some time in open 



> 0« Tbm, Hiat. anlr. Lib. xzxix. 

1 Sim PP. T. CodM. PotMiMm Terni. f 14 (Bollu. Roeun. It. eil>.— "CartaiB 
D«qiieKl ID* taitiinooiQiii oontiotiiUa oxbibwa." 
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rebellion, until they were at length obliged to submit, 
when Pius V. and Philip II. united their power in support 
of St. Charles.' 

Still grenter was the peril to wlueh the saint was 
exposed in his quai'rel with the Umiliati. They were a 
branch of the Benedictine Order, founded in 1180 by the 
Milanese who escaped the destruction of their city by 
Frederic Barbarossa. Sharing in t!ie general licence of the 
age, the excesses of tlie Umiliati became so infamous that 
they surpassed in turpitude the worst exploits of the 
unbridled youth of the city. Supported by the decretals 
of Pius, in 15G8 St Charles undertook to reduce the Order 
to the obser^'ance of monastic rule. The Umiliati resisted 
with so much energy and success that, after two years of 
contest, they were still defiant. Regarding St. Cliarles as 
the cause of all their troubles, Girolamo Lignana, Provost 
of S. Cristoforo di VerceUi, who assumed their leadership 
in 1570, engaged a monk of the order named Girolamo 
Donati to murder him. The blackness of the deed was 
not reheved by the circumstances under which it was 
attempted. While the holy archbishop was absorbed at 
midnight in his devotions, Donati stole into the oratory 
and discharged full upon him an arquebuss loaded with 
slugs. Some of the missiles struck St. Charles, but 
rebounded to the floor, leaving him unliurt, and tlie 
miraculous nature of his escape was proved by the depth 
to which others penetrated the walls. At this moment 
the policy of Philip the Cathohc supported the disaffected 
and rebellious monks, and for some time yet they escaped 
the retribution due to their many crimes, but at length 
those concerned in the attempted murder were caught and 
executed, and the order of the Umiliati was broken up.' 

1 Fleucj. LIv. CI.XX1. «tiap. 104 et «eq. 

3 Muratorl, Annol. ano. ISSS.— Ueniion, Hint. Am Ordroi Ke]igl«u>, t. IfiS.— 
rienr;. l.iv. OLxxi. chap. 2tl.— OeTbott. Lib. I.. — The calm Monitorl Bti?mnt!«M th« 
Dmiliatl »i "troppo loomtto a corrotto ordlno," utd Uctttioo, wbo caDDoC cer- 
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In fact, the Trideiitine reform, so loudly heralded as a 
panacea for all the enis afflicting the Church, was every- 
wlicrc confciisedly a failure. When, in 1583, President 
d'l'lspcLsscs presented to Henry HI. a memorial against 
the pubhcation of Uie council in France, he drew one of 
his arguments irom the greater corruption of the Italian 
Church, where, though the council \vas received without 
demur, yet none of its orders reforming the morals of the 
clergy it-ecived the least attention.* That the Tridentine 
canons in tliis respect were wholly inefficacious tliroughout 
Italy, and that the officials, with rare exceptions, did not 
venture to cjifotx;c them, can indeed be seen in the series 
of provincial councils held during the remautdcr of the 
century, fVom JjOinbardy to Naples. 

The papacy had succeeded in crushing the reformers 
who had responded in so many Italian cities to the 
uprising in Germany ; it had then convoked and managed 
at its will the great congress of Catholic Christendom 
which was to put an end at once and for ever to all the 
enls which had led to the schism ; it had every opportunity 
and every motive for vindicating itself from the asper- 
sions of its enemies, and yet we see it at once recur to the 
old machiner>' of local councils enacting canons whose 
frequency and wordy sc\'crity are the inverse measure of 
their efficiency. Had the promises of refonn so Uberally 
made been possible in their fulfilment, there had been no 
need of further legislation. A convocation of the ecclesi- 
astics of each province to receive and publish the decrees 

taloly b« Tpg&rdod u a pirjudlcnd aathotllj, docloru IhoC " lu eic^s do* Hninim* 
•aipaMoleDi c«nx do Ui>{ac* lea plos d^bAncb^." Pins V., in his ball •uppreMiD^ 
th« order, u tqvallj anptwtjc, and voDGhc^i for tlie trulh of lh« mtmoU bj wbleta 
lh« Urn o( St. CbtttlM WM pnoBTrod.— Bui), (Juemadmoduui loUloUus (Mag. Bull. 

KoB. II. isey. 
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p«j« oilkle f«f« a comiBADdcnioiil ot palMaooaaboolo.— La FIM,T1LSM. 
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of Trent would have been all-sufficient. When, therefore, 
we see the endless iteration with whieh the guilty clergy 
were threatened with the Tridentine canons, and with 
other new or reWvified penalties — as at the councils of 
Milan in 1565 and 1582,' and at those of Manfredonia in 
1567, of Ravenna in 1568, of Urbino in 1569, of Florence 
in 1573, of Naples in 1576, of Cosenza in 1579, of Salerno 
in 1596. of S. Severino in 1597. and of Melfi in 1597*— we 
can only conclude that the e^-il was irremediable, in spite 
of the well-meant efforts to suppress it or to throw off the 
responsibiUty of its existence. 

In fact, the manner in which the Council of Trent was 
greeted by the clergy may be judged from its treatment in 
the archiepiscopate of Utrecht, Though Philip II. had 
authoritatively ordered its reception in 1565, we find the 
Duke of Alva in May 1568 issuing his commands to the pre- 
lates of the five Churches of Utrecht to offer no further 
opposition to it. Even so stem a ruler could not obtain 
immediate obedience, however, to so obnoxious a series of 
regulations, and they responded by pleading their ancient 
privileges. This availe<l them little, for in June he replied 
that liis instnictions were positive, and he proceeded to en- 
force them by sending royal commissioners to the province, ' 
empowered to carry them out. In .luiy, therefore, the 
Archbishop assembled his clergy, and in conjunction with 
the commissioners issued a series of regulations designed to 
give effective force to the canons of the council. Visiting 
imnnerics and haunting ta^'ems, joining in dances and 

■ CoDoll. MixlloUnenK. aim. IdflB P. il. OootU xir (Huduia. X. eSl|— CondL 
Medtoliuicni. wm. ll&'i Coast, xir. (Ibid. p. 1117.) 

■ CoQoLI. SlpoDtiD. MC i:^6T De Vit.oi Honeat. Clerio.— ConoU. RftiecDBt. uiii. 
■SW Da Vlt. el Honutt. Cleric, e. v.— Condi. Urblnat. ma. 15S8 De Vlt. «t Hanert. 
Oterio. «. tL— Condi. Kloreut. um. 157S Rubr. xxxvii. c. 8, 4.— Oonoll. NeapoL 
mnn. ISTil cap. xxrt. — Condi. Comemin. miii. IC'S 8dm. iv.—CodcII. Halcnilt. Mm. 
less oi|x zviii.— Concll. B. SoveriD. uin. 1507 De V:L et llonot. Cleric — CoBdl. 
Amkllluii. aon. 1597 DeVlt. et Honnt.aeric.o. v.— (Labboiel Coleti 8ti[jpIaiiM]it. 
T. V. pp. 827-1891.) 
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hunting and indecent songs were forbidden. The clergy 
were ordered to shave tlieir beards and to give up their 
coneubiiies, whom they were not to retake or to replace. 
Even yet they did not yield, but while they were ashamed 
to claim tl»c right to keep their female eompatiioiis, they 
demurred as to the sacrifice of their beards, and the 
Archbishop was obliged to issue auotlier peremptory 
conunand.' 

It was not, however, only concubinage which the 
Council of Trent failed to extirpate. Eveu the denial of 
sacerdotal marriage, which it had elevated tx» the dignity 
of a point of faith, was stubbornly opposed, and was not 
accepted until after a protracted struggle. 

In 1569 we find the synod of the extensive and im- 
portant province of Salzburg virtually dividing its clergy 
into two classes — those who haunt the tavenis under 
pretext of getting their meab, but really for the pur- 
pose of indulging in drunken riots with their parishioners, 
and those who keep houses, with concubines under the 
guise of female servants, whom they secretly marry, and 
who are openly knottii by their husbands' names. To 
meet this condition of aH'airs, the synod devised an 
elaborate system by which the richer clergy were directed 
to keep as domestics respectable middle-aged married 
women with their husbands, while the poorer ecclesiastics 
were to club together for the same purpose.* This expe- 
dient proved as fruitless as its predecessors, for in 1A72 
Gregory XIII. complained to the Archbishop that in 
many places priests who were known to be married were 
permitted by their bishops to celebrate Mass and to handle 

1 Tho doomatBU An tn L« PlftC, Monummt. ConcII. Tridtot. VII. 10S-201. For 
lh« Mmdmon of monU in ibo Cliaich of lloUand. loc SjDod. II*r)cin- uia. ICM ; 
STDod, UlmJpcL SAD. I5«4 ; Coiiril. Ultrajcol. urn. ICU (Hutiheim. VII. b. 33, 
ISTI. tl wu to lb« paUlMtloA o( Dig Ovoaeil «t Tnal (bat WIIIIbbi cl OtaoK* 
■itriboMd xbm iMvHaU* motntloD vhlcbfoUowtd (Smdad* Bvll. Btl^. UU U.). 

• BpteA. 8iU«biirg. mul ICM Oonat. xxvtt. etp, srUi., ill., xs., ixL, iztL 
(BmuIhIb, TU. MM-a.) 
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the siicrcd elements.' In spite of all this the evil continued 
unabattrd, and in 1616 the Archbishop of Salzburg, in his 
instructions for a general visitation, ordered that all priests 
should remove their concubines to a distance of at least six 
miles, and should not allow their illegitimate children to live 
openly with them, except under special licence from him.* 

In 1565, Anthony, Archbishop of Prague, promulgated 
the Council of Trent in his provincial synod. He was a 
man of more than ordinary vigour ; he had been the 
imperial orator at Trent, understood fully the views of tlie 
council, and was not likely to underrate either their im- 
portance or their authority. Armed with the Tridentine 
canons, he set actively to work and instituted a very 
thorough system of inquisitorial visitations, which ought 
to have succeeded if success were possible. Yet, after the 
lapse of thirteen years, in a special mandate issued by him 
in 1578 he deplores the obstinate blindness of many of his 
clergy, who still believed, with the heretics, that marriage 
was not incompatible with priesthood, while those who did 
not marry were guilty of the less dangerous error of 
maintaining concubines and children on the revenues of 
their benefices." 

The same wilful ignorance apparently existed in the 
diocese of Wuneburg, for Bishop JuUus, in 1584, found it 
necessary, in his episcopal statutes, to discountenance 
clerical matrimony and to prove its nullity by laboriously 
quoting innumerable canons and decretals ; and he even 
condescended to remind his priesthood that in taking 
orders they had willingly and knowingly entered into an 
agreement of continence, by tlie consequences of which 
they must be prepared to abide.* 

I Condi. Ssliibnrg. XLVH. (Dolbani. Cone. B»)l>b. p. 5S3.) 

» TUiUt. BaliKburg. aim. 1011 Tit. I. cup, t). (Hurtihaim, IX. 3C6.) 

» Decnt K«(oriDftC. 1'rag«ni. (Harulieim, VII. S8.) 

* Sutnt. Hunl. JiillI WlrceliQ'tf;, P. ill. C. Iv, (Oiopp Borlpt. Iter. Wirocbnrg. I. 
471-1}. It U ■omcwliat icmorJcBble that Ulshop Jnllot Rltrlbulcn the pioblbitlon of 
nuuringe lo llio Coucollof Niona. Aftetdeaaiiljiugthecualoiiiol Ui«Gre«kObiucb, 
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A provincial synod of Giie»cn, of whicli the date is 
uncertAin. but which was probably held in 1577, deplored 
the insane audacity displayed by ecclesiastics in marrying, 
and threatened tlieni with the Tridentine anathema.' This 
warning appears to have been completely disregarded, for 
the Bishop of Breslau, a sufTragan of the metropolis of 
Gnesen, iu opening his diocesan s}'nod in I08O, still com- 
plained that many of his clergj- were guilty of this 
perversity, and he was at some pains to disavow any 
complicity with it, or any connivance at the licentiousness 
which was prevalent among the unmarried.' In 1591 the 
synod of Olmutz asserted that many clerks in holy orders 
contracted pretended marriages, and were not astiamed 
of the families growing up publicly around them, while 
others indulged in scandalous concubinage with women, 
whom they styled housekeepers or cooks. In endea- 
vouring to put an end to this state of affairs the synod 
manifested its estimation of the morals of the priesthood 
by renewing the hideous suggestions which we have seen 
in the tenth and twelfth centuries, for pastors were 
allowed to have near them tlie female relatives authorised 
by the Nicenc canons, but, in view of the assaults of 
the tempter, were prudently advised not to let them 
reside in their houses.* The disregard of the Tridentine 
canon continued, and as late as 1G28, at the synod of 
Osnabruck, the orator who opened tiie proceedings in- 
veighed in the vilest terms against the female companions 
of the clergy, who not only occupied the position of wives, 
but were even dignified with the title.* 

htpraoMdl^"P«Tmlulo mio otconiuvtudoltlB dniaTtt luiqaaAd Klonum oonoillmn, 
iB^MfMMiMU dcctoto abrogaia c*t. lUtulumqus no Allqala habana nxonm OOS- 
aaontnr aacatdo*"— a faliiflcation *hicb ia «i]anll]r tipgnlaJT wtaUiai' It piooaadad 
from ignoraoi^e oi fraud, and u) admiuioo that uUbacy waa not of apoitolin origin 
whiali waa ma in a (^iholic ptolala of (hat pariod. 

I ajmA Odmmi. e. xnlil. (KarUhclm. VII. S9).) 

■ BrDML WratUlav. ana. 1^0 (Hanthelm. VII. 8S0). 

( StswL OlonDCBoa. ann. 1&9I o. liil. IllarUhnini, VIU. SG3.) 
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Ancillary to the questions of clericHl marriaj^e and con- 
cubinage was that of tJic provisions made for the benefit 
of the offspring of such unions. The Council of Trent had 
decreed titat all such proWsions should be deemed fraudu- 
lent, but, in spite of this, the transmission of ecclesiastical 
property continued as before, and in 1571 Pius V. found 
it necessar}' to supplement the conciliar decree with 
further positive legislation. In this he recognised his own 
Curia as the source of much of tlie evil by declaring null 
and void all dispensations granted for such purpose, and 
annulling all faculties for granting them.' It was not 
only the need of preserving the possessions of the Church ; 
the scandal of sacerdotal families required repression, and 
this he sought to accomplish, in 1572. by another decree 
pronouncing such children incapable of receiving even the 
private and patrimonial property of their fathers." How 
soon all this was forgotten is indicated by the synod of 
Augsburg, in 1610, which declared that it would enforce 
the Tridentine canon prohibiting the illegitimate sons of 
priests from holding preferment in their fathers' benefices, 
notwithstanding what dispensations they might produce.* 

Thus the movement started by the \ngotir and inflexible 
purpose of Pius V. had at last succeeded in enforcing the 
Tridentine decree which prohibited priestly marriage, and 
in suppressing the almost universal demand fur it through- 
out Catholic Christendom. In this he richly earned the 
gratitude of the Ultraraontanism which regards the Church 
as a hierarchical organisation, directed as much to temporal 

dnwn between those wbo (ban [ormed pennnnetit though illicit cocDectioci ud 
otiwn who indulged in promiiotioiu Uaeooe — "alii voga cliBaoluti lancirift. lAnquMit 
•qui oalMBrfl, t,(l incuolineDtiuiinDiii quodque scortum Aut BJiiltanm adhlnnluit 
t»huntt)ue IngenieH llheriiiiiiu ii)i(iriotum tngt*. Hku Id profiatolo suit ; ^W» vara 
la oocolto Sunt ftb ipni*, turpe est et dicore." 

1 Pti PP. v. OoDit Quid otdinl (Bullar. Roman. H. S(8). 

> PIl PP. V. Vonat. ad RomaDum (ttullur. Rutnan. II. 34S). 

* Sjnod. AognMMi. mo, 1610, P. lu. cap. ill. $ 1 (Hartihedn, UL M), 
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as to spirittiftl ends. This prcpundemttng element at the 
Council of Trent, if we may believe Fra Paolo Snrpi. pre- 
dicted that, if priests were allowed to marr)', their sffections 
would be concentrated on family and country instead of 
on the Church ; their subjection to tlie Holy Sec would 
be diminished, the whole structure of the hierarchy be 
destroyed, and the Pope himself would eventually become 
a simple Bishop of Kome.' It is foreign to our purpose to 
discuss whether this would have occurred, and whether it 
would have been a miKfortune to the Church and to the 
world, or whether, if marriage had been permitted, it 
might have resulted in a reunion of Christian believers. 
Its denial, at all events, rendered the division permanent, 
and it rcinains for us to see whether the counter-Kcforma- 
tion succeeded in removing the corruption which was 
admitted to have been one of the efficient causes in pro- 
moting the success of the Lutheran revolt. 

Clear-sighted prelates were not wanting who pro- 
claimed that the same causes continued to operate and to 
produce the same effect. Antliony, Archbishop of Prague, 
in his synod of 15G5, took occasion to declare that the 
misfortunes of the Church were attributable to the dis- 
soluteness of the clergy, and that the extirpation of heresy 
could best be effected by reforming the depraved morals 
and filthy lives of ecclesiastics.' At tlie Council of 
Salzburg, in 1569, Christopher Spandel, in the closing 
address, asked the assembled prelates what tiUe was more 
contemptible or mure odious than tliat of pries't, in conse- 
quence of the licence in which the clcrg}' as a body 
indulged.^ The clergy of France, assembled at Mctun in 
July 1579, when addressing Henry III. with a request 
for the pubhcation of the Council of Trent, assured him 
that tlie heresy which afflicted Christendom was caused 

> Svpi. UUt. Con. Trldatit. Lib. rit- (0|>«ro t1. 230.) 

■ StMut. DiCDOM. Prag««u. us. IMS (Ilanibelm, VIL 20). 

• Sjaod. SaUtburg. uin. 1£68 <HAfu:iiiliii, Vll. 407). 
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by tlic corruption of the Church, and that it could only 
be eradicated by a thorough reformation.' Though the 
Inquisition took care that Spain should not be much 
troubled by heretics, yet the synod of Orihuella, in ICOO. 
declared that the concubinage practised by ecclesiastics 
was the principal source of popular animosity against them.* 
These complaints were general. In 1599, Cuyck. Bishop 
of lluremonde, published a work aimed at concubinaty 
priests, in which he assured them that they and their 
predecessors were the cause of the ruin and devastation of 
tlie Netherlands for the last tliirty years, for their vices had 
led to the contempt felt for the clergy, and thus to the 
heresy which had caused the ci\'il wars. Those who kept 
their vows he asserts to be as rare as the grapes that can 
be gleaned after the xintage or the olives left after gather- 
ing the crop ; but the only remedy he can suggest is 
increased vigilance and severity on the part of the prelates.' 
Evidently the Tridentine canons had thus far been a 
failure. In 1G09, at the synod of Constance, the Rev. 
Dr. Hamerer, in an official oration to the assembled pre- 
lates, deplored the continued spread of heresy, which he 
boldly told them was caused by the perpetually increasing 
immorality that pervaded all classes of the priesthood. 
The Reformation had begun, had derived its strength, and 
was still prospering through their weakness, which ren- 
dered them odious to the people and made the CathoUe 
religion a by-word and a shame.* In 1610, the Bishop of 
Antwerp, in a synodal address, agreed with Bishop Cuyck 
in attributing the evils which had so grievously afHictcd 
the Church of Flanders for nearly half a century to the 

1 La Fl&t, VII. 33S. 

■ SjaoA. OrioUn. ud. lUOO <*p- xisvlil. (Agalrre. TI. 4G7.) 

■ lleor. Cu;cktl tJpcooluBi Ooooubinaiioruin tjoaerdutDm, If onoobonuD ao OI«ri- 
oanm ; Oolooiic, 1(69. 

* SjQod. OoDiUnt. um. IBOB [HftrUheim, THl. SS3). Acotbor omtor, Dr. MmjtT, 
8.J., llioagh taore cnutioua it) liU deductions, wu«<)uat);«iitipokan lo bU denaDolk' 
tloni o( tbe viokedaeia ol Ui« clergj (Ibid. p. SSI). 
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same cause, and, while recounting the various successive 
eSbrts at internal rcfonn made since the Council of Trent, 
he pronounced each one to have been a failure in conse- 
quence of tlie incurable obstinacy of the clergy.' Dain- 
houder, a celebrated jurisconsult of Flanders, whose 
unquestioned piety and orthodoxy gained for him the 
confidence of Charles V. and Philip II., does not hesitate 
to speak of the clergy of his time as men who rarely lived 
up to tlicir professions, and who as a general rule were 
seoundrcts distinguished fur their indulgence in all maimer 
of evil.* In a similar mood the Bishop of Bois>le-Duc, in 
opening his synod of 1612, declared that the scandalous 
lives of the ecclesiastics were a source of corruption to the 
laity and a direct encouragement of heresy.' So, in 1625, 
the synod of Osnabruck gave as its reason for endeavour- 
ing to enforce the Tridentine canons that the true religion 
was despised on account of the depraved morals of its 
ministers, whose crimes were a sufficient explanation of 
the stubbornness of the heretics. So little concealment 
of their frailty was thought necessary that they openly 
enriched their children from the patrimony of the Church, 
and decked their concubines with ornaments and vest- 
ments taken from the holy images, even as we liave seen 
was the custom among tlie Anglo-Saxons of the tenth 
century.* 

The Thirty Years' War proved a more effectual bar to 
the spread of heresy than these fruitless efTorls to cure the 
incurable malady of the Church. After the Peace of 
Westphalia, there was no further need to appeal to the 
dread of proselytising Lutheranism as a stimulus to virtue, 
but still the same process of reasoning appears in exhorta- 



) Sjiied Aaljttp. nun. 1410 (lUrUlieim, VIII. Vn). 
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« SjDod. Onubnig. aao. 1631 t*p. *-■ x. IlMUbaiin, LX 350.— STDod. Ombr^ 

•na 1638 (Ibid. p. 4U). 
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tions to regain the forfeited respect of the community. 
Thus, in 1 652. the Bishop of Munster expressed his horror 
at the ohstinacy with which, in spite of fines, edicts, and 
canons, his clergy persisted in retaining their concubines, 
and he declared that the disconlnTice between the pro- 
fessions and the practice of the priesthood rendered them 
a stench in the nostrils of the people and destroyed the 
authority of reli^on itself;' and in 1062 the synod of 
Cologne deplored that the notorious want of respect felt 
for tlie ministers of Christ was Uie direct result of their 
own immorality.' A doctrine even sprang up to the 
effect that it was not requisite to force a concubinarian to 
eject his companion if she was useful to him in his house- 
kecpitig or if it would be difficult for him to obtain another 
servant; and tliis became sufficiently tbrmidable to entitle 
it to a place among the errors of belief formally con- 
demned by the Roman Inquisition in its decree of March 
1666.' 



In France the influence of the Tridentine canons had 
been equally unsatisfactory. At a royal council held in 
1560, which resolved upon the assembly of the States at 
Orleans, Charles de Marillac, Bishop of Vienne, declared 
that ecclesiastical discipline was almost obsolete, and that 
no previous time had seen scandals so frequent or the life 
of the cler^ so reprehensible.* From the proceedings of 
the Huguenot sjTiod of Poitiers, in 1560, it is evident 
that priests not infrequently secretly married their con- 
cubines, and, when the woman was a Calvinist, her 
equivocal position became a matter of grave consideration 
with her Church.' The only result of the Colloquy of 

I S^DOiI. MooMtprien*. tna. IBG2 (Hsrtihalm, IX. 786'T). 

1 SjnoiL Colon, aim, lflS2 P. HI. Tit. i. cap. 1 $ HI. (Hu-Utwim. tX. lOM.) 

1 Matt. Ball. RomBD. Ed. Laiemb. 1T12, T. VI. App. p. 2. 
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Poissy, in 1561, was that Catherine de Medicis prevailed 
upon the bishops to present a refjucst to tlie King asking 
him to use bis influence with the Pope to concede the 
marriage of priests and the use of the cup by the laity. 
Means were found, as we Imve seen, to prevent the former 
of these demands from being made, while the latter, when 
presented, was peremptorily refused.' In the existing 
condition of affairs, the Council of Trent could not 
reasonably lie exjjected to effect rnnch, for, as the orthodox 
Claude d'Espence informs us, the Freneli prelates, like the 
Germans, were in the habit of collecting the " cullagium " 
from all their priests, and informing those who did not 
keep concubines that they might do so if they liked, but 
must pay the licence-money whether or no.' In 1.5(;4, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, not long after Ills return fiom 
the council, held a pro\4ncia] synod at llheims, where he 
contented himself with declaring tliat tlie ancient canons 
enjoining elia.stity should be enforced.* The next year, 
1565, a synod held at Cambray reduced the penalties to a 
minimum, and afforded every opportuni^ for purchasing 
immunity, by enacting that those who consorted with 
loose women, and who remained obdurate to warnings 
and reprehension, should be punished at the pleasure of 
the officials.* Thus we find Pius V., 26 January, 1567, 
granting to Archbishop Maximilian full power to correct 
the depraved morals of his canons, in spite of the 
customary oath which he had taken not to interfere with 
them. Pius further seized the opportimity to urge him 
and his suffragans to labour strenuously in the good cause, 

I F1«aiT, mat, BoolM. Liv. CLTIL Nm. 87-41 

■ CIttirud. U Cdibatdei PrftrM, ^ 401. 

1 OmwU. IUiimu. aut. ISM, Sue xvii. (H>raals. X. i77.) 
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for the surest means of extirpating heresy was the reform 
of the clerical corruption that had ueca.sioncd it.' \Vc 
may assume this to have stimulated the council held the 
same year to disr^ard clerical immunity by invoking the 
aid of the secular arm to remove the concubines of its 
clergy* — a course again suggested as lat« as 1631.* The 
terms in which Claude. Bishop of E%Teux, at Im synod of 
1576, announced his intention of takuig steps to eject 
those who for the fiiture should persist in their immor- 
ality show not only that such measures were even yet an 
innovation, but also indicate little probability of their 
being sueccssftil.* The Comicil of Ilheims, in 1588, while 
proclaiming that the Tridentine canons shall be enforced 
on all concubinary priests, manifests a reasonable doubt as 
to the amount of respect which they will receive in 
threatening that those who are contumacious shall be 
subdued by the secular arm." The Council of Tours, in 
the same year, deplores that the whole ecclesiastical body 
is regarded with aversion by the good and pious on 
account of the scandals perpetrated by a portion of them. 
To cure this evil, the residence of suspected women, even 
when connected by blood, is forbidden, as well as of the 
children acknowledged to be sprung from such unions, 
and various penalties are denounced against offenders.' 
The Council of Bordeaux, in 1624. earnestly warns the 
clergy of the province not to allow their sisters and nieces 
to live in their houses, and es-pecially not to sleep in the 
same room with them ; ' and various other synods held 
during the period repeated the well-known regulations on 

t PilT. Epbrtolar. Ltb. quinque, Lib. I. Bp. li. (Antverp», 1640.) 
* OoDoU. Cametac, ann. M67 c. 11). (HMtihcim. VII. 210.) 
» Sjnocl. Camono. ud. 1831 Tit, xviii. c idv. (tbid. IX. £63.) 
4 Cluii'Ill Epiic Ebroiccus. SUlut. uap. tn. g 1 (Ulgno't Patrol, Tool 
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» Conotl. Il«raeD«. ann. lGfl3 cap. xvill. § (Hardain. X. 12&3). 

a CoDcil. Tiiron. ann. IfifiS cap. xr. (Ibid. p. 1161.) 
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the subject, which arc only of interest as showing how 
ittle they were respected.' 

Avignon and the Constat \'^enaissin, the portion of 
modem France then belonging to the Holy See, were not 
neglected by the vigilance of Pius V. In 1509 we find 
him writing to the Cardinals of Hourbon and Armagnac, 
his legates in charge of the territory, and also to the 
individual bishops, urging them to reform the corrupt and 
depraved morals of clergy and laity, to which the growth 
of heresy was largely ascribable ; the clergy especially 
were to be looked after and be coerced with the full 
severity of the canons.* The usual lack of success 
attended this, for a Council held in Avignon in 1594, 
dwrlares that the numerous decrees relative to the morals 
and habits of the clergy are either forgotten or neglected, 
and then proceeds, as was customarj', to forbid the residence 
of suspected women.' 

No one, in fact, who is familiar with the popular 
iterature of France during that period can avoid the 
con\nction that the ecclesiastical body was hopelessly 
infected with the corruption which, emanating from the 
foulest court in Christendom, spread its contagion 
throughout the land. If llabclais and Bouaventure des 
Periers reflect the depravity which was universal under 
Francis I., Brantfime, Ueroalde de Ver^ille and Noel du 
Fail continue the record of infamy under Catherine de 
Medicis and her children.* The genealogy of sin is carried 

1 Sjvod. Torsftfeni. uul ISTt Tit. rtl. c G, S, 7 (Hartabein Til. 7^0). —Sjaoil. 
ivdomuana. atio. 1&83 Tit. stI. o. 3 <lbld. VH. 047). C«nolI. Burdigalcm. mo. 
10S3 DM. ni. (UanliiiD. X. 1300.)— CodcU. Btliirlc«n«. ano. I&S-I Tit. iIlL can. 1-4 
(Ibid. X. ISOS~l).— Conotl. Aqnrn*. aun, IGHA cap. do VIC. at HohmUii* Olerio. 
(Ibid. X 1S17.) Ugncil. NuboDoeo*. man. IflOD ap. xU. (Ibid. XI. M.} 
1 ru V. EpUlolM. Lib. III. EpiaL xzL 

• > <^DCii. ATenloBMa. us. 1S94, cad. xizII. (HRrdnln. X. ISM.) 
4 Dn Fail, wtwH hlcb ofioUl podtion In llie Purtomont of Rmibu praetadw Ui« 
nppcwltloB of aoj londeocj to Cstiininti, d«Tote* one at bli dltot>un«i (Cobim at 
DUooor* d'Batnpi'l Ho. xi.) to the evils entailed b; celibacy on the Churob and «■ 
•oolMy, qnoimi; tfao eiolnmAtloil <rf Oftrdlnal CoBtariol to Vatly lbs Freoeh AmbaaM* 
g^Mt, '• O qM mala altoUt la MSltlta evUbatoa 11l« I " It Is tra« thai aacb UorM m 

■T TOL. U. Q 
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on by TnllemaDt des R^aux, Bu$sy>Rabutin, and the 
crowd of memoir writers who flourished in the Augustan 
age of French literature. These show us how often the 
high places of the hierarchy were tilled with men to whom 
tlic very nitme of virtue was a jest, and who could not be 
expected to enforce on their subjects the continence to 
which they themselves made no pretension. Yet it would 
be unjust not to keep in view also tlie lofty piety of such 
a prelate as F^nelon, or the austere virtue of Antoine 
Amauld and his comrades of Port Ro)'aL While the 
.Jesuits and so-called moral theologians were smoothing 
the path of sin by the casuistry of Probabilism, tltere 
sprang up to resist them the Janseulstic Rigorism, which 
exercised wide influence on the side of godliness, in spite 
of unremitting persecution by the Holy See. 

It is evident from all this tliat tlie standard of ecclesias- 
tical morals had not been raised by the efforts of the 
Tridentine fathers, and yet a study of the records of 
church discipHne shows that with the increasing decency 
and refinement of society during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the open and cynical manifestations 
of licence among the clergy became gradually rarer. It 
may well be doubted, nevertlieless, whether their lives 
were in reality much purer. A few spasmodic efforts 
were made to enforce the Nicene canon, prohibiting the 
residence of women, but they were utterly fruitless, and 
were so recognised by all parties ; and the energies of the 
arch-priests and bishops were directed to regulating the 
character of the hand-maidens, who were admitted to be a 
necessary evil. The devices employed for this purpose 
were varied, and repeated with a frequency which shows 

'■ FratQr Feciall " kr« oot hisl«rio>l dooomeoti, jet Ihaj haia their volaa u tnJl- 
c»ting ihe dfUt o( public fe«li[ig >jid the oonvloiiom (orocd upon the miDdi ol the 
[Mople bj tho imigulitrlUi>* o( the olerlcaJ pratuutoti. Tha nme lawoo ia tangtit 
bj Bo«OMOio, Plots PlowiDBn, GhBQcar, Poggio, tlie Cent NuuvoUm Noot«Uw, 
•nd kU tlia othoi records at U10 latetior life of tlie tourtoenth, flfucDtfa ud 
eulMDtb eoBlnda. 
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their insuffictcticy ; and it would be scarce worth our 
while to do more than indicate some sources of reference 
for the curious student who may wish to foUow up the 
reiteration which we have traced oh^ady througli so many 
successive centuries.' Among thera, however, one new 
feature shows itself, which indicates the growing respect 
paid to the appearance of decency — complaints that con- 
cubines are kept under the guise of sisters and nieces. 

That the monastic orders had profited more than the 
secular clergy by the Trideiitine reformation may well be 
doubted. J^aurcut de Pcyriiinis, one of the heads of the 
Order of Minims, in 1668, issued a code of regulations in 
which be showed that scandal was more dreaded than sin 
when be promulgated an exemption from exconmiunica- 
tion in favour of those brethren who, when about to jield 



■ Lo PUt, UoDnineDt. Coooil. Trideot. vn. 133.— OoUmC Sjdc^ M«otilic. Ton. 
I.pp.Sa.C7.— Sriu>d.UM>iaiii.aBB.1570TILzit. (lUd. I. ] 16.]— Synod. Lovsnlaos, 
wn. 1G7« (Ibid. L 191).— SjDod. l^oTtn. UocbUn. ftim. 1007 TIL xviii. c.vlil. (Ibid. 
1. 39S.h-87Bod. Dioou. Hecblia. nna. 1607 Ttt. xvu. o. vL <lbld. II. 237.>— 
Ooogn^t. Arohipreabft. uin. iei3 (Ibid. U. 371).- T«rUkCongr«^t. Bpiio. un. 
ISH (Udd. L 4e«).— Ibid. 1. £14. 

Bjaed. AugiuUn. ann. 1^97 P. Ut. a. II. (nortibclm VII. IH2.I— Sjnod. Cofl- 
■tant. aan. tM7 P. IL Tit. 1. o. » tlUd. VIL 511).— Sjood. Rnttmond. ud. 1570 
(Ibid. TIL «U).— SfDod. Bo«iMHltia«Di. 4Iib. 1G7I T)L Xlv. o. il. (Ibid. VII. 733.) 
— SrniyL Wumlau. un. 1G77 C I. (Ibid. Vtl. 871.)— Mjnod. M«tl«iu. »nn. 1004 
e. sMU , iUl.. Ixii. (Ibid. %. 708-70.)— Sjmod. BdxieiM. aon. 1003 Do dlMip. olor. 
e. s*lL (Ibid. Vlll. A;0.]— S<rDod. Nuunnjcna. uu. ISDl Tit vul. o. *i. (Ibid. 
▼m. e33.>-«riiod. Cenauat. ud. 1600 P. ii. Tit. xvit. o. 7 [Ibid. Vlll. M0).— 
Qnod. IIMMM. UB. 1610 Til. XI. o. xl. (lUd. VIII. Ml.)— Sytiod. AniTtrp. wtB. 
1010 Tit. ZTII. o. *1. (Ibid. VIIL 1003 l-StAtut TUiWI~ SoUtborguu. Mm. 1610 
Hl I. o. tL (lUd. IX. 7«i.) -SjBOil. Ipreu. Ban. 1630 o. xk. (Ibid. IX. 400.)— 
\Bjvod. a^mantDM. MID. 1039 Til. xix. o. U., x. (Ibiit. IX. Si)3-3,>— Sjnod. Aod»- 
Wr. ann. 1040 Tit. xiv. o. tU. (Ibid. X 803.)— Ujnod. Coloo. aiui. lOGl P. ii. 
0. U. f 1 (Ibid. IX. 7«3).— Sfood. nildoihcliD. tta. 1053 (Ibid. IX. SOG-O].- 
Bjaod. Colon, acn. 1003 P. lu. Tic U. o. I, 2, 3 (Ibid. tX. lOOS-IU.— autnL 
8;Bod. ttvimuL. um. 107S o, xl. xfi., xili., xiv. (Ibtd. X. 00.)— Sutut. Sjood. 
Afftatiatiu. MvB. 1687 De elerioU »ddit. r. (lUd. X. IS0.>— Sjnod. Brugoiu. aim. 
lOMTlt. V. {S (Ibid, X. 302.)— Cod. Ouion. Mttton*. ub. IMS Tit. X. c. xrlll. 
(lUd. X. 2(&.)~S7D(>d. Binotlii. uo. 1707 Tit. ii. o. xxr. (IMd. X. 391.)- 
Bjwoi. Calmnu. K PomMao. ana. 1T4G o tx. (Ibid. X. S17.) 

CoBdl. TolatftD. ann. 1G0& Act. u. cap. xill. ; Ad. in. Mp. xlx.. xxr. (Agrolm 
T. IM^ «»-<.)— ConoU. Valantla. aso. ISOG TIL iL cap. x*Ul.. lii. (Ibid. 438.)— 
Oeoefl. ToJmcd. aan. 1682 Act. III. D«or«U xixv. (Ibid. TI. IS.)-~OoaolI. Tarw 
MMcni. ann. ISVl Ub. t. Tit. rlil.i Lib. m. Tit. U. (Ibid. 350, 271-8.)— Sjiiod. 
Ortelan. ana. 1000 cnp. xxxlll. (lUd. 4fiO.) 
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to the temptations of the flesh, or to commit theft, 
prudently laid aside the monastic habit.' Apparently 
this caution was exceptional for Chiericato deplores the 
constant scandal given by religious, who are not ashamed 
to be seen entering and leaving the houses of public 
prostitutes.^ Another celebrated jurist of the Order of 
Minims bears testimony to the demoralisation of his 
brethren when he declares tliat if the severe punishments 
pro\ided for unchastity by the statues were enforced 
they would result in the destruction of all the religious 
congregations.' 



That the awful sacrifice of the mass should be 
performed by a priest fresh from concubinary pollution, is 
a sacrilege, but even more to be dreaded would be the 
omission of the fimction which would reveal his weakness 
to his flock. For centuries the question has troubled the 
Church, and it has been forced to permit the sacrilege 
rather than to risk the exposure. The Council of Cambrai, 
indeed, devised a tolerably effective remedy, about the 
year 1300, when it ordered celebrants to confess daily to 
the episcopal penitentiaries/ but this was applicable only 
to the cathedral town and even there was too cumbrous 
to be enforced. Aquinas was more considerate to human 
frailty when he asserted that if the sinful priest could not 
confess before celebrating, he could qualify liimself by 

1 lUtlo est (loU tnno non dlmiltit habitam ut perlcnloae vagetur. led dI cota- 
niodlm tornicetuT, vel Uberliu toretar. — Apnd. 0. Chkbot, Enojclopidie Hoiuutiqao 
p. H {Parw. 1827). 

* Nihilaminiui fiequeDlimimum est,ela!iinobsorvatBetiam iDpeocalnm cuiniis . . . 
En KuUglosi* qui non rorantiir IntTGill ctomu« publiunrum iiierttricum et axire «x 
Ipilo nhniao rnbnrp. luamvii videanlur ac rbiierveDtnT n* Cnmnnantlbn* ol ab alll* 
la codom t1oi> bBblUmtibos. qui omiics gmvUdniuin acoodalutn ultra poocuum camla 
oommiltant et deturpunl bonum Domen iQn OrdinU. — Cleriaatl do Tirtitta PccDlton- 
ll» D«c1>itonM, )). aiS (VtDHtila, ITOC), 

* KpiLthurlaH, Aurea Molhoilu* corrif^odE re^luM, 1435, |>. B7 — "atqae mM 
HDlODtlB. la totolom ordinli Tutoiun ct do>tiuctioD«m BlDKuUma NllglODDiB '* 
(Apod ChBbot. op, clt. p. RS). 

« Ooncil. Cnmerao. uin. 1800-1310 [BuUbBlm IV. OS]. 
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making a vow to confess.' The Council of Trent 
prescribes preiiminarj- confession for a priest conscious of 
mortal sin, but this is not always easy, for confession is 
complicated witJi questions of jurisdiction and resented 
sins, and it adds that if tliis is impossible, he must confess 
subsequently as soon as practicable.' .lansenist rigour 
was too severe to permit this sacrilege, but even it had to 
provide for frailty and it offered the suggestion that the 
peccant ministrant should scratch his thumb witli a knife, 
bind up his hand and proclaim himself incapacitated.' 
The ordinary practice, however, with those who are 
scrupulous, seems to be to perform an act of contrition or 
to make a hasty confession in the sacristy before going to 
the altar.* 

In the New \Vorid the licentiousness of the priesthood, 
as might be expected, bt^^i to vex the iiti'ant church as 
soon as it was organised among the heathen. Little more 
than half a century had passed since the voyages of 
Columbus, when Oviedo, the finst chronicler of the New 
World, speaks of the licentiousness of the clergy as 
inviting the destruction of the Spanish Colonies, even as 
the marriage of the Greek priests had been punished by 
their subjection under the Turks.* The earliest synods 

■ S. Th. Aqnlut. Sammm tiupplcm. Q. VI. Art. S. 

■ OooclL TrldsnU KM*, xin. Do Bachsrltila. cap xUa. 

1 De ClMrmM, ThaoL UnivotMl. Dim. v. o)|i. •!. Q. S, | S. 

« Jo. Gcnool RcgolM Uomlwi— Ohm Conkci«iUai Beacdloti P.P. Xtv., OciebM 
ITSA OS*. S.— Corella. pnuU Cootarfwalb. P. u. 'rraoc xlL cap. 1, &. 11. 

Hlgpntl Albort alludw to m cam In wlilab » foralMting primt >«* ooovktod of 
b«MS7 for BM mofMaiog baton ooletomUag moM, aad ftUteiiie tl»[ <he tirino of 
tha ndnd vMtinmta wUoli bo non effaecd all dn*.— IUp«rt«r. InqalflioKca, ■. t. 
OtaJmtl» <VklBBUn liM). 

Boo abo • cue docldcd ia Itocae, iSay 0, 18H, and npoitod lo It CVn«i>I«iUo 
Sutmatiica. VoL I., p. IdS, aad aooiliei d«oii]ed 8 Hwolt, U97, In whiob a priort 
OOBBitloii iac«,l wUli 111* kIbIgi, wIiodi ho hnid iBl«zicat«d for tlio purpoM, aad 
OoUtiraled nuM the D«it da; In otdor cot to Imo a handaoma foo {Ibid. Vol. II. 
p. 180). 

S. Alphouo Ligaori (Tbeol. Uonl. Lib. rt. n. ESS) loggwta a daric* tor eluding 
tha dUBonll; of naerrod oaMo. 

• Ottodo Valdi*, Lmm QolnqiuigMud* ta Noblna de Eqwfia, I.3»3 (Madrid, IMO). 
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and councils which were held contein the customary 
denunciations of concubinage and prohibitions for eccle- 
siastics to keep their children in tJkeir houses, to celebrate 
their baptisms and nuptials, and to be assisted by them in 
the ministry of the altar. Many, as we are informed by the 
first Council of Mexico, held in 1555. brought with them 
from Spain their concubines mider the guise of relatives.* 
For the most part, however, they formed connections with 
the natives. 

In fact, the institution of slavery and the subject popu- 
lations among whom its ministers were scattered gave rise 
to iresh problems, which the Church sought persevcringly, 
but vainly, to solve. Thus, in New Grenada, before the 
conquest was fairly achieved, Bishop Barrios, of Santafif, 
held his first synod, in 1536, and there, after prciuismg 
that the fruits of religion among the Indians depended 
upon the good example of their pastors, he proceeded to 
prohibit any priest stationed in an Indian town from 
haWng any Indian woman residing in his house; his food 
was to be cooked by men, or, if this was impossible, his 
female ser^'ant must be a married woman, residing with 
her husband under another roof — a provision repeated 1^ 
the synod of Lima in 1585.' A curious experiment in 
dealing with the troubles arising from slavery is seen in 
the Mexican canons, which directed that if an ecclesiastic 
had children by his slave, the ownership of the woman 
was to be transferred to the Church and the children were 
to be set free. It will be remembered {vol. i. p. 206) that 
in 1022 tlie Church insisted upon the continued servitude 

1 Cotiatl. Hvdckti. I. Min. 1S6G cap. Ivli. — The flnt tad Moood Hezlcko Oonndb 
•niiot COtitalt)«dln Asuiira'acoUeotiOD, but ware prioled, together with the third, 
l>7 Arobbbbop Lorenxkna, in two folio voIqidm, Uoxlco, 1769. The Third Coimcfl 
hMklwbesii rcprtat«d to llexico, Id 1SG8, w ■ moniul o( existing local eoclMi* 
utic&l lew. 

1 ConstitDoioac* SiDodivIe* de Banlof^ ICSe oap iv. (Groot, ni«t. Eoolee. j OMl 
del NnoTO liclDo do GnDoda, T. I, Append. 11. p. 407.) 

■ Bjaoi DicEC. Lliaens. lU. add. 1G8G Mp. si., IxriL (A^nlrre, VI. 109, 108.) 
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of clerical bastards whose mothers were serfs of the Church ; 
and the contrast between this and the regulation which 
proclaimed the freedom of the children as a punishment 
inflicted upon the fatlier is perhaps the sorriest exhibit that 
could be made of the character of those who were engaged 
in spreading the teachings of Christ among the heathen.' 

\VhiIe there can be no doubt that much heroic self- 
devotion was shown in the efforts made to convert the 
new subjects of Spain, it is equally unquestionable that a 
majority of the ecclesiasticii who sought the colonies were 
men of evil cliaractcr. The councils held in the several 
provinces deplore the bad example wliich they set to their 
newly converted flocks, and the regulations which were 
issued time and again against their excesses show the 
impossibility of keeping them under control In Peru, for 
instance, when in 1581 St. Toribio commenced the quarter 
of a century of labour as Archbishop which worthily won 
for him the canonisation accorded by Benedict XIII. in 
1726. two councils had already been held in Lima, one in 
1552 and the other iu 1567. which had essayed a reforma- 
tion of morals. He, in turn, lost no time in summoning 
a provincial council, which assembled in 1583, the decrees 
of which, in their denunciation of all maimer of vices, 
show how ineffectual the previous efforts Ixad been. The 
clergy were not disposed to submit tamely to the new 
restraints which Toribio sought to impose, and, while tlie 
active resistance which some of them raised was subdued, 
the uiidcrliand management of others was so far successful 
that the royal assent to the proceedings of the Council 
was delayed till 1591.' Notwithstanding tlie activity 
of Toribio, who, between 1583 and 1604, held three 
provincial councils and ten diocesan synods, who three 

> CoaoU. Mtikan. L Ban. ISUoap. U.— OomU. HukAn. IU. un. ISUUb. r. 

> Aftim. VI. SI. OS. —The eccoDa of the oottncll il!(«ct«d ifKlMt ooaoabdufw 
JU-anAot. oLo. t«, 19, 30, I3,» (lUd. pp. 4<^41). 
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times personally visited every portion of his vast arch- 
bishopric, and who repeatedly ordered Iiis vicars to send 
secret reports of concubinary and dissolute priests, he was 
obliged, in tlic provincial council of 1601, to content him- 
self wiUi renewing the regulations of 1383. sorrowfully 
observing that they had recived scant obedience, and that 
consequently the corruption and abuses prevalent among 
the clergy deprived them of usefulness among their Indian 
parishioners.' We can thus readily undcrstjind the grief 
with which the honest Fray Gcrdnimo dc Mendieta, a 
contemporary, after depicting the eager docility with which 
the natives at first welcomed Chxnstianity, contrasts it with 
the hatred which sprang up for the very name of Christian 
when they realised the hopeless wretchedness of their 
position under their new taskmasters ; and the Fray does 
not conceal the fact that this was partly owing to the 
character of some of the clergy, while the better ones were 
disheartened and discharged their trusts mechanically, 
without expectation of accomplishing good.* This con- 
dition of morals did not improve vfith time. In his 
official report of 1736, the Marques del Castel-Fuerte, 
Viceroy of Peru, remarks that the greater portion of tliose 
of Spanish blood boni in the colonies embraced an eccle- 
siastical life, as offering an easier and more assured career 
than any other. Surrounded by their Indian subjects, the 
pastors lived in luxury and licence, which their superiors 
did httle or nothing to check. In 1728 the civil power 
was ordered to make an investigation into the morals of 
the priesthood, and especially to designate those whose 
concubinage was open and notorious — an invasion of the 
sacred immunities of the Church which provoked a storm 
against the secular authorities, although only an exami- 

I Bjnod Dine. Ltmooa. UL ann. 1S8& cap. xxxvi,— Sjriod. VUI. sob. ICOl 
cap. XXXVI. — CoDoU. FraTlo. limoni. Ht. ftnn. 1601 AoL ti. Dtorat. Iv, (A|[uln«, 
VI. 167-8. M«. «7fl.l 

1 McDdJatA, HSutoria EooIm. Indiuu, Ub. IT. c&p. xlvi. (MexioD, 1670.) 
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nation was proposed, and there was no attempt to be 
made of con\iction or punishment.' There is therefore no 
n to question the truthfulness of the description by 
Don Jorje Juan and Don Antonio de UUoa, in an official 
report made about 17*0, when they assert that the clergy 
of Peru, both secular and regular, live so Heentiously and 
with such scandal and self-indulgence that, although all 
men have their weaknesses and human nature is fragile in 
Peru, yet it seems as though it were the special function 
of these ecclesiastics to exceed all the rest in the perverted 
habits of their disorderly lives — an assertion which the 

iters proceed to justify by abundant details of the 

ost convincing character.' 
That the monastic establishments shared in the general 
dissoluteness we may fairly conclude when we see the 
precautions which St Toribio found necessary to preserve 
the purity of the spouses of ChrisL Thus one recitation 
provides that no ecclesiastic shall visit a nun without a 
written permission, to be granted only by the Archbishop 
himself, or his Provisor ; and so little confidence did he 

el in the guardians whom he himself appointed, that he 
directs that the official visitors who inspected the nuiuieries 
should not enter them without some special and urgent 
reason.* In fact, the report of Juan and UHoa, declares 
that the regulars exceed the seculars in their disorders, 
which are so public and notorious as to fill one with 
horror. 
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1 KiBOriM d« In* Vlr«TM d*l Pont, Uma, \6M. T. lU. pp. A3-7IX 

> Kottolft* MoreU* <1« Amcriok. S*c«dM A Liu pot Doo David Baity, p. 4M 
ifLoiidoD, \t2e). 

Juaa uti Worn wan <tttt!ngvl»had mon of kIuic*, MDt In \1t&, tooo-optnt* 
wllh a (Imllar pait; Irom h'laDoo Id tho miuuiDreuiMit 'o( an oc|uaLotial arc at tba 
•uth'i >UT(acc. Tbo; ctarioi iEitniotiMia lo maka a ooofiilential report on tha 
raaanioWl oondilion acd admlnistiaUoD ot tLa coloaf. in tBJAIinaac of which iitej 
traT«raad It froa cad U> tail. Th«lt v^utalnnu* ropoit laj blddao lo tba SfWiUh 
ATctalToi antll BDoutbod and printed b; Mr. iliirry. 

* S^sod. DicL-o. LUrten*. 111. acD. 158( cap. xtL— V. MUl 1SS8 oap. Ir, 
(AgolnaVI. 1S8, 310.> 
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A curious rule adopted by the first Council of Mexico 
in 1555 shows tiow niucli more scandal was dreaded than 
sin. In order, as it says, to avert danger and infamy from 
the clerical order and from married women, it prohibit 
the Fiscal, or prosecuting officer, from taking cognisance 
of cases of adulter^'' committed by ecclesiastics, unless the 
husband be a consenting party, or the adulterer makes 
public boast of it, or the fact is so notorious that it cannot 
be passed over in silence : and even when action thus is 
not to be avoided, ui no case is tbc name of the woman to 
be mentioned in the proceedings. The Provisors, how- 
ever, are not forbidden to take notice of such crimes, but 
are allowed to settle them, if they can, with all due dis- 
cretion.' As might be expected these regulations, by 
giWng practical immunity, led to an increase in crime, 
and the third Council of Mexico in 1585 tells us that 
many of the clergy indulged in it, in preference to 
ordinary concubinage, in the confidence that they would 
not be prosecuted ; but the amended rule adopted by 
the Comicil to meet this trouble differs so little from 
its predecessors, that we may reasonably doubt whether it 
was followed by any diminution in the evil.* And this, 
judging from Kivera's notes to his edition of 1859, is the 
existing state of ecclesiastical law in Mexico,* although 
the Tridentine canon specially orders the Episcopal 
Ordinaries to proceed ex officio in all such cases, even of 
laymen.* 



1 OoDoil. Mexican. I, add. 1555 Q>p. Ixxxl. 

> ConcU. Uexioui. [II. ano. I5S5 Ub. v. Tit. x. { 7. 

a Nolo* 57 asil 220, pp. 46a, MB. 

* Condi. Trident. Sesa. XXIV. Da Ruronii. Matdm. 0. vlli.— It raquiiM «ome 
krttui *p«olal pleading on tlie part of Riiem nad of the nathorltlM on nhoin 
ho tnliM to reconcile ttiU McxicuD Uxltj wltb tbo instnioUotu ol tba CoudcII ol 
Trent, 
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CHAPTER XXX 

SOLICITATION 

The Church of the post-Tridenline period was brought 
into Uie strongest competition with the Refonn, which 
had carried away nearly half of Europe and was seriously 
threatening to secure the rest The needs of the counter- 
Reformation rendered obligatory efforts at internal puri- 
fication, which had been superfluous during the ages of 
unquestioned theocracy, and there was no point in which 
this was more imperative than in the relations between the 
cdibate priest and his spiritual daughters in the sacrament 
of penance. The power of the confessional, one of the 
most effective instrumentalities invented by the ingenuity 
of man for enslaving the human mind, was peculiarly Uable 
to abuse in sexual matters. No one can be familiar with 
the hideous suggestiveness of the penitentials without 
recognising how frequent must be the temptations arising 
between confessor and penitent, while their respective 
relations render seduction comparatively easy, and un- 
speakably atrocious.' To deprive such relations of danger 
rc<iuires the confessor to be gifted with rare purity and 
holiness, and when these functions were confided to men 
such as those who composed the sacerdotal body, as we 
have seen it throughout the Middle Ages, the result was 
inentable. 

The scandals of the confessional were no new source 

■ 7orUMbraUldotaII*ottlMqa«MleBi which Ibe oonfcwoiwu reunited to atk 
«t bU pwlUola. famala u waQ m Bik, aoo Buicb*nll Dooruloriua Ub. la. c v. 
b I dan not stro vnat a •poetuM. 
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of tribulation to the Church and the people. No sooner 
had tlie early custom of public and Uy confession tended 
to fall into the hands of the priesthood than it was found 
necessary to call attention to the dangers thence arising. 
The first Council of Toledo, in 398. forbids any familiarity 
between the virgins dedicated to God and their confessors.' 
About the year £00, Symmachus calls attention to the 
spiritual affinity contracted between the confessor and his 
penitent, rendering the latter his daughter ; he alludes to 
Silvester as having denounced guilty relatioii-s between 
tliem. and proceeds to decree not only deposition in such 
cases, but life-long penitence.' As sacerdotal confession 
gradually became customary, a decretal was forged — 
whether to ^ve additional authority to the practice, or 
to impress upon the minds of cijnfessors tlie necessity of 
prudence — by which the name of Celestin I. was used 
for a regulation confiscating all the possessions of the 
female delinquent and confining her in a monastery for 
life, while the seducer was warned that such sin with his 
spiritual daughter amounted to a grave case of adultery, 
for which he must be deposed and undergo penance for 
twelve years, provided, always, that the facts had become 
known to the people,^ thus indicating that scandal rather 
than sin was the danger most dreaded. 

It was inentable that this trouble should continue, as 
we have seen it do throughout the whole liistory of a celi- 
bate priesthood.* So constantly was " solicitation "— 
so&cttatio ad turpte, as it eame to be technically called— 

I OoDcll. L ToloUci. Bon. 3S8 can. vi. For the gmlaftl growth of oonfvMlOD 
and iU conv«riilDii from public lo aarionUr. see tbe nathor's " HUtot^ of Aurlonlv 
Ooafwifon aad Indalgoooca," 3 vols., Phllndetpbla. ISSiJ. Oontonlait to the pdMt 
WUM Dot made obligaturjr anUl the fourth Council of lAtaran, Id 121S-lfl. 

1 GnttUn. Oana. xxx, <(. 1. c*n. 8.— WhatLsr thi« deotatsl b« notlMotla or not 
there li dpilflouiao in OnUui'a loctuding it in hia colleclion. 

* GrmtLtn. Caan. xxx. q, i. can. 9, 10, — Alttionsh long |iriictioallf obsolato tboM 
oonooa are qnotod. In 161 1. ns icUl in toroe b; Jacobua and OnSilt, •' DwiUioQaio 
Kurearum OMQum consoluQtiiv." P. 11. Lib. 1. o*p. vL n. S8 (Veaetii«, 1611), 

* (It* Vol. I., pni»liD, cipeoiall; p> 43C. 
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borne in mind that the raediieval canonists recognised that 
a parisli priest known to be addicted to it forfeited his 
jurisdiction over his female penitents, who were at liberty 
to seek another confessor.* St. Bonaventura, indeed, 
declares that there are few parish priests free from this 
or from other defects that should incapacitate them.* 
That it was the subject of frequent and indignant repre- 
hension on the part of those who sought to elevate and 
purify the church we may well believe. Calixtus II. 
freely ass*umes the perdition of the priest who thus betrays 
the sacred confidence reposed in him, denouncing him as 
a lion devouring sheep, as a bear attacking a traveller who 
has lost his way, as a fowler spreading lures for birds and 
attracting tliem with sweet sounds^ while the woman he 
treats not as a partner in guilt, but as an unfortunate who 
finds destruction where she Is seeking salvation.' It is 
observable here that the fault is assumed to lie exclusively 
with the confessor, and such is likewise the case in the 
eloquent denunciations of Savonarola, who declares that 
the Italian cities are full of these wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing, who are constantly seeking to entice the innocent 
into sin by all the arts for which their spiritual director- 
ship aflbrds so much scope.* For this there was virtual 
immunity. Like all oUter sins it was made a source of 
profit to the curia, which offered absolution and a dispen- 
sation to hold benefices for the moderate price of thirty- 



1 S. Th. AituinaU SamnM Supplcm. Q. Tin. wrt. 4.— AjUtanl Snnai* Lib. T. 
Tit. ilU. q. 2. — Samm* Sjlvovtrliui >.v. CocfoBOt I. n. Ifr-ll. 

Galilo dr Maat«roqa*r, howei«r (Uuilptiliu Ountonim. V. It. cap. Ui. art. &), 
uja Uwi wboa saeh m priMt ratoM* to f:t*M * Itoeocs to oooftM alMwbcre. oi Ibera 
ia IM Vtfaar pdwt aoci wl blB, the wonaD mnit cotiteat to him, altvr prajar Ui God M 
ram U« InpoitanittM. 

> S. DooiraDttim, Qoore Frnlre* HEnorMi pmdicanl (Opuo. L tOSy 

1 Oalliti ir. S«RD. 1. (I« 8. Jacob iUiican'* PairoIoK. T. 143 p. ISM).— Th* 
gMMLoMM* ol tb«H Mnnoiw ban been doubtod, bat ttuij ara onqaMtloDabl;. U aot 
by Oaltxtw, hj a wrli«r neuly coDtcoipomy. 

* Prmti*. Jinmt SaTooaTOla, p. 71. Bm alM Comclliii A^pp^ Da Tanitata 
BeiMtlmt. a. IxIt. 
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six ffros tournois.' For those at a distance from Rome 
the local episcopal courts were equally lenient, if we may 
judge from the case of Alonso de Valdelamar. a priest of 
Almodovar, tried in 1585 by Bias Ortiz, vicar-general of 
the Archbishop of Toledo. The charges fully proved 
against him embraced the seduction of two of his female 
penitents and his refusal of absolution to a third unless 
she would surrender herself to him, besides a miscellaneous 
assortment of crimes — theft, blasphemy, cheating with 
bulls of indulgence, charging penitents for absolution and 
frequenting brotliels. For all this he was sentenced to a 
fine of two ducats and the costs and fees of his trial, and 
to tliirty days seclusion in the church to repent of his 
sins and fit himself for celebrating mass, after which he 
was free to resume his flagitious career.' The regular 
Orders seem to have been equally benignant with their 
delinquents. In the Mexican case of Fray Juan de Valdai^a, 
guardian of the Franciscan convent of Suchipita, who 
made no secret of his affairs with his penitents, it was 
in evidence, on his trial by the Inquisition in 1583, that 
when remonstrated with, he asked what could his prelates 
do to him ? it was only a dozen strokes of the discipline 
and a year's suspension from his guardianship.* 

The Lutheran revolt, which found in the crime euphe- 
mistically termed SoUcitation, a favourite point of attack, 
wrought a change in the new taken of it The reforming 
Bishop of Verona, Matteo Ghiberti (died in 1548), decreed 
severe temporal punishments for all attempts on the virtue 
of female penitents, culminating In deprivation and per- 
petual imprisonment when the attempt was successful.* 
In his case this was doubtless prompted by sincere con- 

I TUH dM Partial cmobUm, p. 79 (Lroo. 1GU). 

> Atohivo hlBt6r[«o uadoDal da BtpkOa, loqulilolos da l^tado, L«c*jo 39>, 
n. 100. 

* H88. of Dkvld FBtsouoe. Biq. 

4 Saliodo, rracllok orluiioall* caooDloo. p. 376 {Conplati, IMT). 
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of the iniquity of the offence, but even those who 
.fought Ughtty of it recognised that the time had passed 
its condonation. Hcrnal Diaz dc Lugo, in 1548, 
intimated that improper relations between confeiffior and 
penitent are not much worse tlian ordinary concubinage, 
but that when they become publicly known they should 
be %'isited with deprivation atid imprisonment, seeing that 
notoriety tends to prevent men (torn allowing their wives 
and daughters to confer and exposes the sacrament of 
penitence to heretical assault.* In the same spirit. Arch- 
bishop Carrauza of Toledo, in 1558, tells us that the enemy 
took full advantage of tliis weak spot in the line of defence.' 
Ls the Council of Trent assumed tltat God would not 
;ny the gift of chastity to a celibate priesthood, it could 
''scarce refer to such a matter, even if Uie dread of scandal 
arising from any allusion to it had not imposed silence, 
and it adopted no provisions to lessen the e\'il. About 
that time, however, a preventive effort was commenced 
by tlie invention of the confessional. Hitherto tlie priest 
had heard confessions in the open, with the penitent at 
his knees or seated by his side, which gave ample oppor- 
tunity for temptation and solicitation. To remedy this 
the confessional was gradually evolved — a box in which 
the confessor sits while the penitent outside pours the 
tale of his sin through a grille, neither being visible to Uie 
oUkt. Hie earliest allusion to such a contrivance that I 
have met occurs in a memorial to Charles V.. by Siliceo, 
Archbishop of Toledo, in 1547.* In 15GS a Council of 
Valencia ordered its use. especially for the confession of 
^ women, and between 1565 and 1575 S. Carlo Borromeo 
Hfaitroduced it in his province of Milan, while the Roman 

^V * BflfB. IHu d« buM, PnOioft ciiminaUji ckoottle*, cap. 7S, 76 (VaiMtiU, 

* Outwin CoiDnMatuliu t>bn al CaMclilvio, Teroero Sutunenhi, oafi. ril 

• Barriel. Vlila d* lof ArBobbpM d« Toledo (BlbUotec* udouJ do JUpaOft 

B d* mm. rL im, tot. 9). 
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Ritual of l(tl4 prescribes its eniplojinent in all churches.' 
The command was obeyed but slackly, for the innovation 
had to MTin its way against the pronounced opposition of 
the priesthood, who objected to tliis seclusion from their 
penitents. In Spain we find the Inquisition, between 1710 
and 1720, busy in endeavouring to enforce the use of the 
confessional and, as late as 1781, it issued a decree to be 
printed and sent to all parish priests and superiors of 
convents who were to post it in their sacristies. In this 
it alludes to its previous repeated orders and its sorrow at 
the evils arising from their non-observance or from the 
devices used to elude tliem, of which it gives a curious 
enumeration.* 

A drawback to the advantages of the confessional was 
the opportunity which it afforded for laymen to ensconce 
themselves and hear confessions of women, whether from 
jealousy or to gratify prurient instincts, or because it 
enabled them to ask indecent questions. Such cases were 
not uncommon, and though the offenders were not liable 
to prosecution for solicitation, they were held subject to 
the Inquisition for suspicion of heresy. If the pretended 
confessor, however, ventured to administer absolution he 
came under the savage decrees of Paul IV., Gr^oryXIII., 
and Urban VUI., which prescribed burning alive for such 
sacrilege, although in Spain the Inquisition humanely 
modiltcd this to senice in the galleys.' 

Mechanical devices, however, went but a little way 
to cure an evil so widespread and so persistent If the 

I Concit. VftleoKi). sn», ICeS, Tit. ii. up. vl!. (A|[u[rra V. tl7 )— C. MvdlolwMU 
I. wm. ISeS P. I. cap. tI. (niirdDlD. X. SBS.)— C. Provio. ModloUiieM IV. ua. U7e 
Ci.oM RcctM. Modlolutcn*. I. lid).— RitD&l« Romui, TIC. iU. Mp. i. 

1 Atchivo do SEmanou, InqniiiSctioti, Skta 39. Ltgtjo i. (ol. 3(, K. 81.— ArdUfo 
hUt^rleo oaaiooal, InqulBlctoQ de ValeDoik. Legajo 9, a. 3, fol. 334 ; CartM dal 
Cooiojo, LcgBJo 1^ ■). e, tot. i. 

* Cotaa, Dubla (olnoU cIroB SolIclUtlonom, Dnb. xxxviii. (IjOT«Dit, ITAO,)— 
Trin>rohl do Coiito»oie ubutnotc Hacnm. Pu'DitentiK, I'not. unicu*, p. 147 
(Oenum, ISSG).— DdIIu', Romnn. II. 415; IH. 143; IV. 114.— AroblTO hIaUFrioo 
nAdoLol, tniiDiBioloii da Valencia. Uigajo 2P9, UA, 60. 
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mouths of mocking heretics were to be closed, some 
efficacious method must be found for the discovery and 
punishment of offenders. Yet this was surrounded with 
difficulties. The crime was secret and known only to the 
confessor and penitent, and the latter, whetlier slie yielded 
or not, was deterral from volunteering a complaint by the 
notoriety which accompanied it, compromising her with 
husband or father, to say nothing of the dangerous 
enmity which she would excite. Strictly speaking, such 
matters were not covered by the seal of the confessional, 
but she could scarce know this in the &cc of assertions 
freely made to the contrary.' The spiritual courts, more- 
over, which held exclusive jurisdiction, were not, as we 
have seen, disposed to treat the offender harshly, and a 
not unnatural atpiit tit' corps would lead them to reject 
accusations which could not be supported by witnesses 
and were so easily discredited. Then, beyond all else, 
was the ever-present dread of scandal to be aroused 
through the publicity of open trials, with the consequence 
of rendering confession odious and of affording comfort to 
le heretic. Thus the crime, although peculiarly heinous, 
was almost assured of impunity. 

Yet there was in Spain a tribunal which, by its 

penetrable secrecy, could avert scandal and by its 

special procedure could hope to procure convictions. 

This was the Inquisition, and, though its ApostoUc 

jurisdiction was confined to heresy, yet heresy was an 

^^elastic term which, like charity, could be made to cover 

^Ba multitude of sins. Pedro Guerrero, the reforming 

^pArchbishop of Granada, chanced to represent to l*aul IV. 

the frequency of the crime and the necessity of some more 

efficacious means of repression.* Whether or not he 

directly suggested the interpellation of the Inquisition 

> Bodripiw, HnoTk Somma da' OmI ()■ OcncImiu, P, i. c«[^ S3. 
■ AnUra d* BliuQcu, IsqakMon, JUbta U>, fol. S74. 
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docs not appear, but Paul resolved on tentatively trying 
the experiment, and, on 18 February. 1551*, he ad- 
dressed to the Inquisitors of Granada a brief in which 
he assumed that confessors who could so abuse their 
fiuictions must hold unorthodox views as to the sacrament 
of penitence, rendering them suspect of heresy and sub- 
jecting them to the Holy Office. The inquisitors were 
thus authorised to prosecute such offenders and punish 
them at discretion, even to ** relaying " Ihem to the secular 
area for burning. As the case was heretical, the exemp- 
tions of the Regular Orders were withdrawn, and they 
were subjected to the jurisdiction of the Inquisition.' 

We liave no reconls to inform us what was the result 
of this in Granada, but presumably it sufficed to indicate 
the extent of the evil and tlie increased efficacy of the new 
method for its discovery and punishment Accordingly, 
Pius IV., by a bull of U April. 1561, addressed to Valdes, 
the inquisitor-general, empowered the Inquisition, through- 
out the Spanish dominions, to investigate and punish all 
confessors who solicited women in the act of confession, 
even to the extent of degrading and relaying them to the 
secular arm for punishment at its discretion. As before, 
all exemptions of the monastic Orders were withdrawn.' 

The inquisition was nothing loath to exercise this new 
power, and, to render it effective, in the next annual 



I Bularlo dc laOnlen de Saotiago, Libro HI. M. 332 [Arobivo hiitt uoloittll. 

Tba thoolo^ADR cjidnot Bed tt eiu; toexpkio tb« " ndiplcloii of herwy " infornd 
in BoliciMtion, and conatracted varion* thooriM M «laoidBt« It. — Alber^rrl, 
M&nuBin QnnUficntomm, oup. iixi. g 2, o. I. 

How DobnlouB WK8 Ihe iub;«ct appeun from the faot that, ■* m nbsll h*. Id 
IUJ7 tbe ■□Bpioiob was beld to b« " v«hMneB^" and In Spain to be >■ light " — a db- 
tinatlon nt iiaporlanr.e In iiuiuUltoiial procsdnr*, «■ lb« (oraw ontalled rttlajiatioo, 
or buinlric. in cose o( relnpso. 

» I'll PP. IV. Bull. 0am riout nupnr (Bollnr. Botpan. H. id). 

Th« deScition of Che crime In this boll, on irhioh b good deal (uhMigDUitlf 
hinged, wiu rather ngua. It. allinl** (o tho pritauwho "naonmeDto ponitentic fa 
aotu niidlondi ooofaadones abntantar." and denoHbea theEr offanoe " iiial!ar«a 
vldellMt pmntteDteE ad aatai inboDeiton dnmeaiamaadlanlcoiifosalotiw, alllcigndo 
at pioiocacdo tea alllcera et provoovo tenlondo." 
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publication of what was known as the Edict of Faith, 
solicitation was included among the offences which every 
one liaving knowlwJgc was required to denounce to the 
Holy Office.' As this edict was solemnly published in 
the churches on a feast-day, at which the whole population 
was summoned to attend, it was a most effective means of 
acquainting the people with the new legblation and of 
inviting information from every source. Naturally it 
produced a sensation, although this has been absurdly 
exaggerated by hostile writers.' Tliis bold abandonment 
of tiie traditional policy of the Church to cover such 
offences vnth the deepest silence evoked opposition which 
finds expression in a memorial presented to the Inquisition. 
This commences by deploring the crime which converts 
the sacrament into a snare for the niin of souls ; but, evil 
as Is this the eWls of publicity are greater. The crime 
has always existed, for men are men and women are 
Ifeffomen. but the Church has never before attempted so 
novel a cure. It has always been the policy to conceal 
tlic offences of the clergy and not to risk the diminution 
of the reverence due to them. Scandal is the very thing 
to be avoided ; the authority of the priesthood depends 
upon popular estimation, wliich should not be imperilled. 
To proclaim to the world that the confessional is tlms 
abused is to deter people from seeking it ; fathers and 
husbands will prevent their women from confessing, respect 
for the sacrament will be destroyed and Christianity will 
be overthrown. Ilcsidcs, it is usually the women who are 

^L 1 AmUto de SlmnocM, lo^nUioion. Libra »as, fot. lOT. 

^K > Ouiiilet lie HoDUa rAlUos ilut wben Ibe nliei wu pnblI«bMl In S«TUta In 
IMt. It bnraf^ M tfaa loqaiMUM ncta a oruwd of noeDKlcji wocDm that twenty 
wnrilaitM w«r« nnabi* %a t*ka down the dcpMttiona wiibln tb» »ll«ttod l«rm of 
ttatny day*, and th« Umo bad to be ettcedud to Four nODtbl^ MUlog BUII7 *o gi«*t 
a popoUr ItrDMSt. mnd LmpUcAtliiK m large a [wtlOQ ot Iho ol0rc7> tl>*t tlM atMnpt 
had U> b« abandoiMd.— BeC- Ocaaalvil Uoalul, ItninlaltloiilR HUpas. Art** aUqnot 
itUOm, pp. lit tin- {Htldolbwcw. iseM 

8m ■toe ClpriADO deValeni'iaceoubtof tbatroaMelaS«Tllla.— Lm doaTnUdo*, 

^^ 371 (Raformlatu ant]<iDO« E>p&B»l«at. 
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the tempters, and, when their advances are repelled, they 
will bring false charges to ruin the innocent Moreover, 
the comfort is to be considered which it will bring to the 
heretics, justifying their slanders on the morals of priests 
and friars. Altogether the document, which is not without 
IcRming. is a barefaced admission that morals and religion 
have nothing in common, and that the salvation of souls 
is of small account in comparison with the material 
interests of the Church.' 

It is easy to conceive how pressure of this kind in- 
creased ; the Inquisition in time yielded, and, on 22 May, 
1571, it instructed the tribunals that solicitation was no 
longer to be included in the edict, on account of the evils 
which it caused. The inquisitors were told to devise sueh 
other means as they could and to notify prelates to instruct 
confessors that, when penitents confessed to Iiaving been 
solicited, they must be admonished to denounce the 
offenders to the Holy Office. The result of this was not 
satisfactory after a few years' trial, and, on 2 March, 1576, 
an edict to be published in future was sent to the tribunals 
containing the crime of solicitation. The reason given is 
its great uicrease, and the inquisitors are taken to task for 
not acting upon the denunciations whicli tlicy received.* I 
This remained the settled policy of the Inquisition, and ' 
all who knew, directly or indirectly, of such cases, were 
required to denounce them under pain of major excom- 
munication. 

The chief sufTerers under this new dispensation were 
the Regular Orders, for not only was the business of con- 
fession largely in their hands, but the temptation to abuse 
it was greater than among the secular clergy who had 
fuller opportunities for less dangerous indulgence. The 
Inquisition moreover was resolute in enforcing its jurisdic* 



1 BIbhotDL-a nnoiannl do Espafla. Sooclon do MSS. S. 2S4. fol. 316. 
I Arahivo d* SlmanoM. luriuiniciiOD, Leipijo litS, foL 16. 
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^Hion over tlicm and, wlien two Jesuit fathers. Sebastian 
Briviesca and Crist('»bal Trugillo, who were guilty of the 
offence, were quietly conveyed out of Spain, it prosecuted 
and imprisoned, in 1587. Francisco Marccii, the Provincial 
of Castile, with fathers Francisco I^bata and Juan Ldpez. 
for infraction of the edict commanding all cases to be 
reported to it' Jesuit iiiHuence was powerful in Rome; 
Stxtus V. promptly evoked their cases to himself and, 
when the Inquisition demurred, he threatened Inquisi- 
tor-general Quiroga with deprivation of his office and 
cardinalate, which brought submission to his mandate* 

^tencouragcd by this, the Jesuits laboured strenuously to 

^bitain exemption for all the religious Orders, but the 
whole influence of Spain was brought to hear and, after a 
prolonged struggle, the Congregation of the Universal 
Inquisition, in the presence of Clement VI If, issued a 
decree, 8 December. 1692, dechuing that the jurisdiction 
of the Spanish Inquisition was exclusive and that the 
superiors of the regulars could not exercise it This was 
confinned, in 1605. by Paul V, in a general constitution, re- 

Hvokingthcjurisdictionof superiors in all cases pertaining to 
the Inquisition, and the question was permanently settled.' 

K Although Portugal had been added to the Spanish 

Hcrown in 1580, the separate organisation of its Inquisition 

H^iad been preser\'ed and it was not until 1608 that Paul V. 

■extended to it jurisdiction over solicitation in the same 
terms as those granted to the Spanish tribunals.* Tlrnt 
the Roman Inquisition should exercise the same power 

^juay be assumed as a matter of course. 

^p In all these decrees the deflnition of the crime, as we 
have seen, was so loosely phrased that there was little 

• 1 TaUoui Uhmj. USS. OitnboDlaa. Ut. t9A. 
■ Aiohivo ik tiiDUDOw, Gra«iii y JumIcIk, IcquUlctoa, Lvgajo 031, foL 139. 
1 Botorto dtlaOrdalda SuAlaco, Lib. iv. tol. tOV, 111 — ArcblToda AJekUde 
nafci^ BadaBda. Lagaiv 104V. 
• Fanll PF. V. Bull. Oum imvI iMfptr, le StpMmbcr, 1U8 (Trinurohl, 0|h 
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difficulty in evading the letter of the law. for in practice 
was construed that technical solicitation was confined to 
women and that it must be committed during the very 
act of confession. As early as 1577 the Supreme Council 
of the Spanish Inquisition ruled that there was no penalty 
for soliciting penitents in the place assigned for confession 
if there was no confession, and soon afterwards that, if the 
confessor told the penitent that he did not wish to confess 
her, he was not to be prosecuted for soliciting her' All 
this opened the door to so many evasions that the effective- 
ness of the bulls was seriously crippled. The churches 
were for the most part deserted, the attitude of penitent 
and confessor would disarm the suspicion of any one who 
chanced to observe them and amorous endearments and 
even incredible indecencies might easily be indulged 
in so long as there was no actual sacramental confession, 
as is shown by frequent and flagrant details in the trials. 
The Roman Inquisition sought to check tliese abuses by 
subjecting them to the Holy Office, in decrees of 10 July, 
1614 aud 6 February, 1619,* but these decrees seem not to 
have been accepted in Spain, for de Saiisa, in 162B, repeats 
the assertion that there must be actual confession and that 
the opposite opinion is destitute of all probability. In 
this he is sTipported by an experienced inquisitor, about 
the same time, who says that when there is an assignation 
and only an external appearance of confession there is no 
sacrament and therefore no sacrilege.' 



1 Arelifvo de Sinuincas, Inqnidoion, Logajo H6G, tol. Id.— MS8. of Nstloetl 
Ubnu"? of Lima, Protocolo 323. Expedlu&te !i2iO.~"Coateaona qac coo iotcnto de 
MliQlior il >iu bljsji do cc>Df«Bioii dlceo que no lu qulertn ooattithx, m pulde deju de 
prooedor contra oll««." 

> Tremuotil, op. oit. pp. 10, II. 

* Ant. du80Dii&,0puHaulnineiro Consist. FauUV. "Ht. l.oap. IB (tnjMtp,ie3S). 
filblloteca DMloDkl de B*pftflA, Secoion di MSS. B. IS9, fol. Ifi9. 

Tho Itonuui IcqulnUlon, bj^ decree of ^il Noveiaber. 1012, extended the operation 
of tbo bulla to tbe loUciUtioD of ruAtee. which waa nooepted in Hpaia and aanouilMd 
to tbe tribunal, S Haj, leis.— Aichlvo de Simnoaa*, loquliioiou, I^njo ues, 
lol. 14. 
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Another and even more dangerous evasion was evolved 
from tlie words of the bills, implying that solicitation must 
be in the act of confession. Probabilism and casuistry were 
developing rapidly and ingenious moralists were busy in 
demonstrating how all the sanctions of the moral hiw 
could be eluded, it was vxphtincd tliat if the confessor 
should make liis advances before confession actually com- 
menced, or wait until after it was concluded and absolution 
given, there would be no irreverence to the sacrament and 
consequently no suspicion of heresy for the Inquisition to 
punish. By no means all authorities assented to this, but 
it was defended by enough to render It probable and con- 
sequently safe in practice.' Then the question as to what 
acts and words amounted to solicitation opened a wide 
field for the dialectics of the casuists. The rule that what- 
ever a priest does is to be interpreted favourably — tliat if 

L be embraces a woman It is to be held that he is blessing 

'her — was invoked to prove that winks and nods and 
praises of her beauty were not to be regarded as tempting 

^her to evil. The more rigid moralists asserted that such 
acts were foreign to the sacraniuit and could only be con- 
strued as opening the way to further advances, while 
others held that unless the acts amounted to mortal sin 
they did not come within the papal bulls — that to tell the 
penitent tliat she was pretty and cultivate her friendship 
so as to be invited to her house might be imprudent hut 
was not a mortal sin.* There was another question on 
which opinions were divided — whether a priest acting in 
the confessional as a pimp for the benefit of another, or 
urging the penitent to serve as a procuress for liim, came 

Liinder the definitions of the bulls.' 

^ > BibUotac* B>ctoo*l d« Kifttilft, ubl >u|> — U«t]riqii«*, Snau&k lliaal. Hon). 
Ub. Ti. np. xrU. n. ti (VMMlb. moO).— Rod. d Cunba, pn> 88. PR Fanli V. 
ecUMO, (t, & (UoMiTctito, Iflll).— Aiit. doSouH. op. olt. Tnol. I. Cap. xvUI. — lH. 
■■nU. «p. eit. p. 8a. — Fknuiio do Orig. OIBuii 8. IniiUidL p. 8TS (Ibtritl, l&W^ 

* Bod. A Caaiift, of. eiu Q. vU.— Ant. do Soom, o|>. dL Tnct. r. e»p. I. 

) Bod. 4 Ciub>, Q. xtU.— Anl. lU Soum, Ttme. L oap. 1(.— Tb« bull ot 1033 
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It was evident that papa] utterances of a more d^- 
nite character wcrtr requisite if the efforts to suppress the 
crime were to have a measure of success nnd, in 1C2S. 
Gregory XV. attempted this in the comprehensive btiB 
Universi Dominici Gregis. He not only confirmed the 
acts of his predecessors but extended their prot'isions orer 
nl! the lands of the Koinan obedience, constituting not 
only inquisitors but also episcopal OlTicials as special judges 
over all Uie clergy, including the exempted religiouj 
Orders, with exclusive jurisdiction, and ftill power to 
inflict punishment, even to d^;radation and relaxation to 
the secular ann. Moreover he sought to meet all the 
evasions by defining that solicitation, whether for the 
priest himself or for another, could occur either before or 
after confession, and when there was a pretext of it. 
provided it was in a place where eonfcssion<{ were heard, 
and he included illicit and indecent talk and acts wi thin— 
tlic definition.' ■ 

The success of this well-intended measure .scarce 
corresponded with its merits. At first Spain would have 
none of it. The Inquisition was exceedingly sensitive as 
to its excliLsivcness of jurisdiction and the terms of the 
bull appeared to restore to the episcopal courts a cumula- 
tive cognisance of solicitation. By some means the 
Ordinary of Seville obtained a copy and showed it to the 
inquisitors. The Supreme Council of the Inquisition 



n tool^ 



il«nli)Di1 tliat kotlnti u a prioM wut*otintcallT tolldtBtioo. At tt mid nothing i 
lulnH tli« (lenltODt u » proouwM which wa iud tolil woa a mora ti«qn«iit 
— Uiar* w«r0 dootom who held that U did oot mbjaot tho confMMr to pntaaaHaaT 
J«. BMobM, DlapatatioDM Seloota, Disp. zi. D. 3, 4 (Lnfdunl, 106)— -TriiauQUt 
m- vH. ]ifi. tii. r>n. 

> Diilu. lloman. III. 494.— "Qnl penwow; qtuBonmqoe IU» slut, ad tnboncau, 
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alarm and promptly addressed a memorial to Philip IV., 
^14 Jaimar}', 1023. dwelling eloquently upon the heinous* 
^■less and frequency of the crime, the energy and vigour of 
^bhe Inquisition in repressing it and the disastrous conse- 
quences of granting concurrent jurisdiction to the bishops. 
Confessors would be much emboldened in their evil 
cx)urses by the comparative leniency of the episcopal 
courts; the secrecy which kept ii knowledge of these 
atfairs from husbands and kinsmen would be destroyed, 
and, if the two complainants necessary for a trial should 
apply, one to the bishop and the other to the Inquisition, 
the culprit would escape. The King was therefore asked 
to obtain tlie exemption of Spain from the operation of the 
bull, which was speedily arranged. Then, after some 
delay, in 1 629, the Supreme Council sent copies of the 
bull to the tribunals as a guide in practice. There was 
some trouble with bishops who revendicated jurisdiction 
under it, hut the Inquisition boldly asserted that it had a 
Sfiecial brief conferring exclusive jurisdiction, though this 
^jt could never exhibit, and it finally made good its claim.' 
^^ Elsewhere, the bull had a still more inhospitable 
reception. It was not acccptc<l or published in cither 
France or Germany. In France the assemblies of the 
clergy refused to receive it, de<'laring that it was unsuited 
to the customs of the country and that it tended to violate 
HUie seal of the confessional. It was even asserted to prove 
the fallibility of the Holy See, and an attempt to publish 
it, early in the eighteenth centuiy, was suppressed.* 

■ Arobjro do SimuickK. Ic<)u!«leloD. Libra 910. fol. 'J\'i; Lcfijo 14Sfi, fol. IB; 
Onob 7 JiuUcia, lo'iulAiclon, I>«^j<> B3I. tol 37.— Archivo bbtfirieo naoloiuU, la. 
qoUidoB ds Vklwda, Ugalo I. n. e, toi. 371. 393 ; Llbro 7 de Aato^ Ugajo 8, btL 
ll«.--Blbltel*M uetoDnl. BMoion de 1I3S. D. US, p. 1*8. 

■ FenU*. DlctioncBiro de Cu de CooBdcnM, 1. 064 {FatU, 1741).— LoeboB, TrmltA 
dn 8«nt de U Cocfiwitii, jip. 13G, 144 [BrawelU, 1708).— L«ii)(let Db Fmnoj. 
TnM du Smmi ltitollabl« de U ConfeMlon, pp. Stt. S04-30. 

In Wmte*. tolklutloD wu m cu my^, oognlnbl* b; Uia Mcnlkr MnrU. A 
■plrinwl dirwtoi ol a ooD*eDt ooD*lcted of It warn hufwl kod tismt la Ilie PUoa 
,33 Jane, ICiS.— Uu Fmnoy , loo. ciU 
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Germany was either tndifTcrent or opposed. In 1666, 
l-'ather Gobat states that the Papal decrees have not been 
commented upon by German moralUts, cither because 
they liave not been received there and there is no expecta- 
tion that they will be, or because the German women 
camiot be expected to trouble with their complaints such 
exalted personages as bishops and vicars-general, and he 
adds that he can name a number of vicars-general who 
have never received such a denunciation, save one, in a 
single instance.' Yet this absence of complaint was not 
due to the superior morality of the German priesthood. 
In 17S8, Dr. Amort tells us that a few years previously 
the Franciscans of Bavaria had agreed to receive the bull 
in so far as to prohibit any of their confessors from 
absolving a penitent who had been solicited by one of 
their own Order, unless she would permit him to denounce 
the offender, an example which Amort wishes were 
followed elsewhere, as it would be very useful in repressing 
many scandals which afliict the German Church.' As 
the llomau Inquisition, in lOOS, had ordered all superiors 
of religious houses, under pain of deprivation of office and 
of active and passive voice, to assemble the bretliren once 
a year aud admonish them as to the observance of the 
bulls, this shows how completely they had been ignored.* 
When Gregory included iUicit and indecent acts and 
words in his definition of solicitation, he merely opened a 
field of unlimited debate. Every moralist had liis own 
standard, from the extreme of rigorism to the most 
abandoned laxity. Thus already, in 1035, there was a 
discussion whether handing a love-letter to a penitent in 
the confessional came under the definition ; if it was to be 



> Gobkt, Alpbabctom OonCoworloram, n.STO-TT. 

■ ACDort, Diot. Selcott. Ouaum CaDiioi«Dt<iB, I. 70i-£ (Aug. Viadal. 1733).- 
Bonioh (Belliiige lur Oencblohtu den Junuilcuordens, p, 296, UOnclmi, 1394) for 
•okudkla tMotdad la ibe Diamoruiila ot ■ JMuit visitor in fioutb Gonomnf. 

* TrlmiiDDbl, op. olt. p. 17. 
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Tcad on the spot, it was generally so considered ; if to be 
read subsequently, the stricter theologians condemned it, 
while others argued that the woman had been absolved 
and reconciled to God, so that the sacrament was out of 
tJie way. It was not until 1665 that Alexander VII. 
condemned the proposition that love-letters could be thus 
given witliout incurring tlic penalties of solicitation.' It 
was a received rule among moralists th&t parvitat materia 
—ot the trifling character of an oflFence such as theft — 
reduced mortal sins to venial, but It was Ukewise agreed 
tliat there was no parvitas materite in usury or lust. 
Whetlicr there was in sohcltAtion was a disputed point 
until, in 1661, the Roman Inquisition decided in the 
negative. Still this settled little, for at the same time it 
decided that praising the beauty of a penitent or giving 
her a present might be solicitation or not according to 
intention.' Thus the question of intention threw every- 
thing in doubt and justifies Bodonus in applying it to 
such utterances as " Remember me, for I love you," " If I 
were a layman I would marry you," '* Wait for mc at 
home, for I have to speak with you about a matter of 
importance," and even advising a penitent to kill her 
husband, none of which justify denunciation for they may 
be innocent.* In 1741, Uenedict XIV. endeavoured, in 
the bull Sacramcntum Pcemtcntia:, to define the indefinable 
more accurately, but he could do little more than copy 
Gregory X\^* Subsequently to this, St. Alphonso de 



I ) Trimancbi. op. olt. pp. 4S-G0.— Bullar. Botnkn. T. VI. App«o<l p, 1. 

■ BaaididiSomolutioDs, p. G (|r«v«iitlai, 13»7). 

• Bodoal fhinnim Trlbimal Jndlanm, em\p. uUL a. 119-4, QO, 01 (ItoiMe. IU8) i 
^iwiliiii Huule Conmttonim. Seoi. zxv. d 91 (Bonua, 10S9). 

Hmv wer« er«n dootcra wbo bold tbkt > pri«st nnnfuring ft riah wauui ud 
liUBS Bdiastv* ot bar tallluc loio utopot or d«llrlnm wm not lUbU to dnoool*- 
tfa^ for In iW oondllloii ibo ni no longer bU peoitsot, uid the pkpftl bnlU 
w«ra dltMted oat agnliut fontioattog prisrta, bni aolloltiBg ncBtiwo r* . BtnrdI, 
baw«*«r, Mmna kb (pp. 30-7) thai Uw wwlgbi «( Mtborliy la agalaat lUt Una of 
■lag. 
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Ligtiuri, the most authoritative moralist of modem times, 
inclines to the laxist view — not wholly, but in many of tlie 
debatable coses. He follows the laxist system in constru- 
ing strictly the words of the papal decrees and limiting 
them to the letter, not developing their spirit, 'I'hc effort 
to subject the crime to the Inquisition, since all other 
jurisdictions had failed to curb it, rendered necessary the 
6gment of suspicion of heresy arising out of flagrant con- 
tempt for the sacrament Thus, even in lands where there 
was no Inquisition and since the Inquisition has been 
abolished, the sacrament came to be the one tiling vital ; 
the relation between confessor and penitent and tJie 
morals involved were lost to sight. Any vilcness might 
be committed unless it could be prove<l that the sacrament 
was made the direct instrument of seduction. This is 
Liguori's guide, and the only difference between him and 
tlic extreme laxists is that he sometimes brushes aside the 
flimsy casuistry by which they sought to justify the 
unjustifiable.' All this discussion is not merely academic ; 
it is of the utmost practical impoitance in guiding the 
confessor in granting or refusing absolution to a woman 
who has been so1icitc<I, if she declines to denounce the 
offender, and the net result is to prove that solicitation is 
a purely technical offence, which has nothing to do witli 
morals. 

Another source of perplexity in this matter, arising 
fVom tlie indispensable confidences of the confessional. 
is the difliculty of determining the limits of indecency 



t 8. Al))b. de Ugorlo Thed. Maral. Lib. VI. □. 07i>-^l. 

It 1h true Ihat Uernrdi (op. cit, pp. 'Jl-C) controvertR Ligiiori'a tondonc; lo Uixltf, 
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permissible to a confessor with his penitent, so long as he 
abstains from positive acts about which there can be no 
doubt Sugg^ive questions and ribald talk miglit be 
merely for the delectation which the moralists tell us holy 
men experience in discussing these matters, or they might 
be for the purpose of insidiously inflaming the passions 
and comipting a prospective victim, or again tlicy might 

ime within the scope allowed to the confessor of 
acquainting himself accurately with the spiritual and 
mora] condition of the penitent. Where the line is to be 
drawn is incapable of practical definition. It is for the 

nfcssor to decide how far his cotiscience or his brutality 
may lead him, and. if the penitent complains, each case 
has to be settled on its own merits. This wa.s not always 
by any means easy. In 1786 a nun of the Convent of 
anta Clara of J^tiva complained of Fray Vicente 

nzilez, and reported a number of irrc^ilarly indecent 
and wholly irrelevant questions which he repeatedly put 
to her in confession. Under the adrice of the definitor of 
his Order, she empowered him to denounce Gonzalez to 
the Inquisition, whereupon the ordinary confessor of the 
iCouncil intervened and persuaded the definitor to write a 
letter withdrawing the charges. The licence which some 
confessors permitted to themselves was shown in the case 
f Fray Vicente Sarria,iii 1773, in which his interrogations 
were brutally indecent and completely superfluous, and 
in that of Maestro Di<^ de Agmnanes. in 1742, who used 
to discourse at length, with a young nun, on sexual 
matters in a manner most provocative of passion.' In 
ifect, the details of some of these trials woidd be incredible 
if they were not matters of judicial record, with every 
evidence of authenticity, and it is difficult to estimate the 

L I ArohiTO li!«t6Tl«o uaioiwl. IiKialalcloo do TalenoU, Lcgajo SOS, n. (t, (ol. 3S, 
FBI t InqviilctoB i» ToUdo, LorsJo 'in, s. 7. 

Thu this ton of initiDcMon In tbs conlctaloaal wu not ankcoim ia lUlf OU17 
b« gMfatrad troia Cardinal CotMi Dnbia lolAOia. Dub. 30. 
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filthy contagion which such men spread in the confes- 
sioiiiiL 

Gregory XV., in liis bull of 1622, endeavoured to 
overcome the greatest obstacle to the punishment of 
offenders — the difficulty of inducing solicited penitents to 
denounce their seducers. It was the only mode by which 
the crime could be known, while the reluctance of the 
woman was almost insuperable. In Spain, as we have 
seen, the Inquisition sought to accomplish this by the 
Edict of Faith, excommunicating those who failed to do 
so, and by ordering confessors to admonish their penitents 
as to their duty, when, as sometimes happened, the woman 
would include her sin in making another confession. 
There were authorities who denied that she was under 
this obligation, arguing that no one is ubhged to denounce 
an accomplice when it may involve his own infamy,' and 
it required the severest pressure to compel performance. 
Gr^fory essayed this in a clause ordering all confessors, 
who learn that a penitent has been solicited, to admonish 
her to denounce the culprit ; any who should n^lect this 
or teach their penitents that soliciting confessors were not 
to be denounced, were to be duty punished by the 
inquisitors or ordinaries. The Spanish Inquisition, accord- 
ingly, in 1020, granted faculties to inquisitors to punish 
all confessors who taught such erroneous doctrine,* and 
iPrban VIII. issued an encyclical ordering that when 
episcopal approbations were issued to confessors, they 
should be instructed to require denunciation by all peni- 
tents who had been solicited.' It illustrates the inde- 
pendence of the Gallican Church that it flatly contradicted 
these papal utterances. In 1707, vntb the support of the 
Facility of Doual, the Sorbonne pronounced it to be a 

t 8ibUcit«o« oaoinoal, SpccIod de »SS. B. [1SB. fol. Ifll.— 0a>7r1 Claiin Ri^^ 
Baowd.. Lib. XII. op. xlv. □. le, 32. 

• ArohiTo biat^rioo nacionat, Inqufalaion de Taloooti, Lc^jo ], Ltbro (t, foL 971. 
1 SatDEBA DUoa.i.?. DtnustiaM, o. 9. 
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mortal sin for a confessor to oblige a penitent to denounoe 
a priest who had seduced her in the confessional.' 
I In Spain, the woman who failed to denounce incurred 
excommunieation, and consequently was incapable of 
absolution until she did so, a rule enforced there as early 
as 1571, and at a later period elsewhere-* That it proved 
effective to some extent is seen in the fact that a large 
portion of tlie cases tried by the Spanish Inquisition 
derived from it their origin. Even the Edict of Faith 
was less productive in overcoming the deep-seated repug- 
nance of women to expose their weakness, but, at some 
time or other, in making a general confession, they would 
chance to mention a shp of this kind, when denial of 
absolution would compel them to act. Yet that at best 
this was uncertain, is showTi by the long interval which 
frajuently occurred between the crime and its denuncia- 
tion — in some eases twelve, fifteen, and even eighteen 
years.' 

It was doubtless with the object of overcoming the 
ugnance of women to expose their shame that the 
Roman Inquisition, by a decree of 25 July, 1624, ordered 
that neither the penitent nor the confessor was to be 
questioned as to her consent, and that, if cither of them 
yoluntecretl the information, it was not to be entered on 
e record.* The casuists, indeed, agreed that the woman, 
interrogated, could deny, using the mental reservation 
that she had not so consented as to reveal it to the 
examiner.' Be this as it may. the wholesome rule of the 
Honian Inquisition was long in wiiming its way in Spain, 
where the reports of the trials show that the unfortunate 
witness was spared nothing. Indeed, as late as 1750, 

L I Looboo. TnUA da SoorM d« U CoBtoMlan. pp. 1B7 Aqq. 

I * AKhivo ae "!—"'>—. InqoMoton, Ubro WS. loL 107.— Trimkrahl, op, cdk pp. 
SB, lOa 101. 

* AraUia hlttMco ueianal, Inqulidcioa d« Vkleoola, L«t;*jo K6, toL 10, 18. S5. 

* OeMft DaWk mImU, Dab. UT. 
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instructions to commissioners appointed to take deposi- 
tions in these cases require them to ascertain and record 
all details with the utmost minuteness, no matter how 
obscene they may be' Towards tbe close of its career, 
however, the Spanish Inquisition learned mercy, and 
instructions issued in 181G require the examiner to warn 
the witness that she is not required to state whether she 
consented, and if she says that she did so. it is to be 
omitted from the record. It is likely, however, that this 
received scant respect, for, in 1810, the Supreme Council, 
in ordering the arrest of Fray Juan Montes, feels it 
necessary to call special attention to the rule* 



There was one thing which greatly reduced the pres- 
sure on the consciences of women, tluis seduced, to 
denounce the delinquents — the habitual practice of the 
latter in granting them absolution for the sin committed. 
This de5tn)yed the sin so effectually that it no longer 
counted before God or man ; it need not be recited in any 
subsequent confession, and it could be denied without sin 
for it no longer existed.* This was an old custom both 
with the concubinary priesthood and soliciting confessors, 
and, though it was deprecated by tlie schoolmen, the 
absolution was universally conceded to be valid as. indeed, 
it necessarily must be under the doctrine that tlie sacra- 
ments are not \itiatcd in polluted hands.* In every way 
the pnictiee was scandalous and demoralising ; it gave the 
tempter an enormous advantage in overcoming the virtue 

I Arehlvo lit«t6rlco dacIodaI, loqnliloton d« TBleDols. Lfgajo 399.— "A bt 
qnnlcs piociintnt lattuduor can la major IndlirlJu&oion j olfttictad, declanuido forautl- 
mcnta 1m paUbrw y ftocloDM que [jihjrvlDivroa, por obnoniuqao MVi." 

* CanlUa de CamlMirio', $$ 0, 30 (Archivo dc Sinuicu. IiK^ulvlolan, LegBjo 
]t79).-n>ideoi. Ubra 800. 

* U«nig;. Muoftls Conrcumil, P. ii. d. 6S.— Qarj, Cuiu Coniiolantue.i.4ia ; It. 
871—0''. 8. Alphoimum do Ligorio. Theol. Marftl. Lib. Ill, n. 102. 

* B.TI1. AqulDftt, Summm fiipplom. (J. XX. Ait, H. md. 1.— AateMrri 8ammB, 
Lib. V. Tit. Kxziz. Q. I.— SumiDm SjlTWlrlnn k.v. CoDtoMio Monmeoull*, I. 1 17 : 
ID. i B. 
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"of his penitent by promising her immediate pardon for 
their mutual sin, and it interfered greatly with the obli- 
gation of denunciation. It is therefore remarkable that 
Gregory XV., in his bull of Hi2*i, should liave omitted all 
reference to it. Apparently the abuse was so venerable 
and rested on foundations so dangerous to disturb that 
prudence counselled silence, while great canonists like 
Sdncbex and Diana were found to argue that not only 
could the confessor absolve his partner in guilt, but that it 
was expedient for him to do so if it would soothe her con- 
science and avert defamation from her. and this although 
\c relations between them were notorious.' Even in 
1661, when the Roman Inquisition settled sixteen 
questions relating to solicitation, there was no allusion 
.ventured to this.* 

Had there been a sincere desire to put an end to the 
practice, a way could readily have been found by limiting 
the jurisdiction of the confessor in such cases, as had 
already been done by some thirteenth-century councils in 
tlie Low Countries, In 1661 the provincial synod of 
Cambrai revived their canons, and decreed that no con- 
>r in such cases should have power to absolve, except 
articitlo mortis, a rule which was soon afterwards pro- 
^juulgatcd by the congregation of archpriests of tlic province 
^■f Mechlin.* Rome was slow to follow the example. In 
^■665, it Ls true, Alexander VII., in condemning a number 
^of propositions, included one which affirmed that absolution 
^^ider such circumstances relieved the woman from the 
H^ligation to denounce, but he went no further.* That 
such a proposition should have been defended shows the 
audacity of the latitudiuarian moralists, but its condemna- 
aon did not afiect tltc evil, which was left iu the hands of 

> Svnina DUdu, >.t. C«Df«M>rtiw, n. SS (Ten«Ul*, IfllS]. 

* Bwdi, <le SollioitatiODts p. S. 
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* Bellor. Rouikn, T. VI. Ap[>CD(l. i>. 1. 
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tlie episcopate. In the province of Mechlin the power t» 
grant such absolutions was specially excepted in the certi- 
ficates issued to coiifcssoni, but this flccompliiihed httlcaod 
in 1098 the synod of Namur peremptorily inhibited tk 
abuse.' In the province of Besan^on a canon of 19M 
declares that although the practice had long been forbidda, 
yet it continued to flourish, and a cure was sought k 
iVitbdrawing the power to absolve such penitents— i 
r^ulation which had to be rciK'atcd in 1707.' In 170* 
the Cardinal dc Noaillcs, Archbishop of Paris, forbade it 
in his diocese, but Pontas informs us that such absoluUom 
were valid everywhere, except where prohibited by oil- 
copal authority, and Dr. Amort in 1732 makes the w mf 
statement as to Germany.' Tliis discreditable conditioo 
contiimed until tlie accession of Benedict XIV., who in 
his constitution Sacramentum Pcenitentio!, in 1741, de- 
nounced the device of sacrilegious ministers of Satao 
rather than of God in absolving their partnere in guilt, ind 
erected into a general law what had previously been nwie 
local regulations in some dioceses. He absolutely pro- 
hibited such absolutions for the future, except in artiaiii 
mortis when no other priest was to be had ; he pronouooed 
them when granted to be null and void, and punished 
the attempt vntii ipso facto excommunication, i-emovable 
only by the Holy See.* In the next year, 1742, be 
extended these pro\asions to the Greek Churches in the 
Homan obedience, and four years later he showed how 
overmastering was the dread of scandal by permitting 
absolution in articulo mortis in all cases where another 
confessor could not be called in without exciting sus- 

i HftiMhetm. X.31l>. 
I Ibid. p. 3!>S. 

> PontM, Diot. do Ou de ConBcienoc I. 8S7.— Amort, Dlot. B«l«ct. Oam«ai Coo- 
■olentlA L m. 

4 Bnlkr. Bcnod. FP. XIV. 1, 23.— B'orBdboiiudiHiaBtbenbjeotM«UaI>a8TBadt 
dliMWnnn. Lib. vu. cap. lir. 
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picion. which was virtually a removal of tlic prohibi- 
tion.' 

I These well-intentioned measures had little practical 
result To what extent the bulls were admitted in the 
various European states I have no means of knowing, but 
the synod of Naniur, in 1742, felt it necessary to remind 
fce m feaaors that they could not absolve women whom they 
had seduced in the confessional, and in 1708 the Bishop 
of Ypres was obliged to recall the attention of his clergy 
to the bulls of Gregory and Benedict, and to threaten 
their transgrcsssors with excommunication.* In 1775 the 
postoUc Vicar of Cochin China had the effrontery to ask 
ius VI. whether the provisions of Benedict XIV. applied 
to the Franciscan missionaries under his charge, and, if so, 
wliethcr they could not be mo<lcratal, to which somewhat 
shameless questions Pius replied affirmatively as to the 
first and negatively as to tlie second ; while tlie continu" 
ance of the abuse is shown by a pastoral letter of the 
Apt)st«Iic Vicar of Suchucn in 1803.* The Spanish Inqui- 
sition, after some little delay, accepted the bull Sacranien- 
tum Poenitentia.-,* and in 1763 it told Padre Felipe Garcia 
Pacheco that liis asserted ignorance of it did not relieve 
him from its operation. It produced, however, little or no 
practical effect. In the great majority of subsequent cases 
of solieitation the culprits liad absolved the women, and 
the only result of the bull was that in their sentences 
they were told to secretly advise their penitents to repeat 
all subsequent confessions, as being invalidated, and, as 

1 Boll Bui pMtonllf, 9 Ix. D. A (OaoclL CoUectio UoeDtis U. SIS].— Coonit. 
etx. I S (BnlUr. I. 319). 

• UwtahaUn. X. 487, 638. 

• OoUmtUo ImcuU, in. CM ; VI. <46-7. 

• Th«i« ms klmfi dala^ In kcceptlog papal atteranoM that had not bMD ttkti 
It. Thla boll Bsat ban oooutotiod ramitlfrkble d^bau, tor It «a* not until 

DMomber, 1749, that Ibo E*pal Donclft Diumitud to th« tiiqnUfior'0«n*ral, 
|M di lAia, two «e(4M.wltti tniiirneileuupnt<lliih U ia biidiocMa ot Saa- 
ttwo.— Bnlatlo 4« U Ordoi da SaatUco. Ub. IV. toL 2S3 (ArctUTa hSalMoo 
aaoloaalj. 
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for themselves, to consult their consciences as to 
irrt^ilarity of celebrating Mass while under the censures 
of the bull.' In this, as in so much else, the wholesome 
measures of the Holy See were \-irtually nullified in 
practice. 



The confessor in search of easy victims had a resource 
in requiring male penitents, who confessed to carnal sins, 
to name their partners in guilt, when the knowledge thus 
gained could he utilised in selecting objects for solicitation. 
The custom was an old one, for the information thus 
sought might be used for good purposes as well as for 
evil. In the thirteenth century, Ciesarius of Heisterbach 
di.sappn>ves of it, for though it may sometimes be service- 
able, priestly proclivity to sin, he says, renders it dangerous.' 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century, Bartolom^ de 
Medina declares that, if a confessor refuses absolution 
unless the penitent reveals the name of his accompHce, be 
should be denotmced to the Inquisition a.s a heretic, and 
the penitent should be refused absolution until he makes 
the denunciation.' It is somewhat remarkable that 
Benedict XIV. should have been the first to take action 
on tliis abuse. In 1745, in a brief addressed to Portugal, 
he prohibited utterly, as scandalous and pernicious, tlie 
custom of inquiring the name of the acoomplice> and 
in 1746 he decreed excommunication, laUe sententia, 
resen'cd to tlie Holy See, on all who should teach it as 
being permissible. It was assumed that these briefs were 
confined to Portugal, and in n few months he was obliged 
to issue another declaring the prohibition to be general and 
to be enforced everywhere. Still another utterance was 
required in 1740, placing the offence in Portugal under 

> A nniober of caee« illustrating tbia will be (oDnd In the AroliiTO liittMoo 
DftcIODal, InquUioion* de Toledo. Logajoa I and 3. 

a Cwtar. Uelii«rb. Dial. Mornl. tii. cap. 2&-S1. 

> Bail, a MoiUoa InHlrnat. CDDfe*«ar. lib II. cwp. Iv. Do CompUcJbal, | 1 
(CoIoDlw, leOU). 
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Inquisition.' I have not met witli any formal grant 
of the kind to the Spanish Inqui.sition, but it assumed the 
power and, in spite of the papal prohibitions, until its 
suppression, there were eases brought before it of con- 
rs who reiused absolution unless the names of the 
guilty partners were revealed to them.* The abuse seems 
ineradicable. Pius IX.. in the bull Apostolica* Sedis 
(1849), deemed it necessary to decree resen'ed excom- 

unication for all who should teach it to be lawful, and 
various recent councils liave felt called to condemn tlic 
practice.* Notwithstanding all this, in modern times it in 
agreed that there are circumstances under which the con- 
fessor is justified in demanding the name of the accompliee 

der threat of withholding absolution, and as such neces- 
sity must of course be left to the discretion of the confessor, 
the door is kept open to tlie misuse of the power.* 



supp 
Kfesso 
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Seduction in the confessional was not wholly confined 
to one side. The relations of confessor and penitent 
expose both to temptation, and what is known as passive 
solicitation oceure when the woman is the tempter. As 
the matter is not referred to in the papal decrees, writers 
on the subject are very much at odds as to its treatment 
and wliat is to be done to either party. They discuss the 
Uability of the confessor when the solicitation is mutual, 
and when be yields to threats of making an outcry after 



' t Btnedlctl PP. XIV. Coortitt. Bnprdintt, Jtlf 7. I74S ; tTU primum, 4 Jdd«. 
1744 1 Ad ermdicwidftai, 28 September, 1748 ; AiwatoUei nuniiterll, S Dooember, 
lTt». 8m k)m hb D« Bjaoda ditBoeratta, VI. iL 

> AicUvo hlMArioD bAolooAl, InqoiiloloD do VtleccU, Legajo 100. 

9 CoUvctlo LMOuaU, VI. 1S», 334 Acta ConoUU PUnuU Baltlnortam 18SB, 

p. 306. 

* ScUatef'* Ttioo(7 ud Pnctioe et Iho Coofeailonil, p. SS4 (Svw York, ISOS). 

Tbia work 111*7 bs 4Mum«(l to r«preii»Dt >elborli4tir«l7 tba tooelTcd jirMilioo 
«l Uw Churabh si Itkat In (^ntnj and Ibo Uolud StatM. It bean lb* liD))rimatnr 
of Ai«hb4*faop WvIbj of Ncv Voik. It i> timiiiUicd under tbe niparvblan ol Um ft*v. 
H. J. Heiuor, ProfoMor of Theulo^f at Ovecbrook StniOMT, and it hM tn lotrodM- 
tiM bj Aicbbishop UeMQMr, ol Milwaukee. UoMOmc tbe pobUcban^ Baarfgw 
Brathcn, atjle tbomatlTee -' Printen i« the Holjr AportoUo See." 
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he has rcbufTcd the temptress, aiid the}' draw distinctki^| 
between yielding on the spot and postponinjf the final ae^ 
An authoritative decision was postponed until 1661, when 
the Roman Inquisition decided that the confessor was to 
be denounced, under the papal decrees, when the sohcita- 
iion wa.s mutual, and also when he yielded thnmjo^h fear, 
and nothing was said about the woman.' Subsequently to 
this Cardinal Cozza asserts that she is not liable to doius- 
cistion ; she is not alluded to in the papal decrees, and the 
caM( although equally an insult to the sacrament, is so rare 
in comparison with the converse that the Popes have not 
deemed it worthy of special animadvcndon.* From this 
we may assume that the space devoted to the matter by 
the commentators, and their assertions of its frequency, 
may reasonably be attributed to their desire to minimise 
the guilt of confessors and exaggerate that of their peni- 
tents. Still, such cases did sometimes occur, and I have 
met with two or three in which the woman was 
denounced to the Spanish Inquisition.* 

Classed with solicitation was a somewhat kindred abuse 
of the confessional known to the Inquisition as flagellation. 
This was prescribing the disciphne as penance, and either 
administering it personally or causing its self-infiictifm in 
presence of the confessor, the penitent being stripped as 
&r as necessary. As the lash could be ordered for any 
peccant portion of the body, this gave opportunity for the 
vilest indecency, and it was fully exploited by those of 
brutish instincts. In fact, it was not confined to the 
penitent, for confessors sometimes found gratification m 

I PftnuDO do Orlg. OIGoil S. loiutn., p. S8S.~Rod. k Cmifaa, Q. Ix. xl. — AbL di 
8oun, Tnet. t. cap. 4. 7. 17.~AIber|tlilDl Man. QuaJIAcaioniia, cap. ncxl. | 1. n. Id 
II, 17.— Trimarolil, pp. lS8-912._Ulbl. KodoniU dc Etjiaiia, Soodoo do MSB. V. 177, 
oapL n. HG. 10. 

1 Bnardl do SoUloltation«, p. C. 

* Cotaa, Dubia 6»loau, Dob. 0. 

« ArohlrD I>lat6rlau naclonal. InqaUldon da Tduds, L<!««jo 8T0. — AtcU«o dt 
ttmancu. lnqnUldoc, Llbto lODS, fol. 2A ; RegWie it SoUolUotoa, A. 7, toL Si 
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makinx the women discipline them, like Fray Francisco 
Ch]vo, who in 1730 denounced himself to the Inquisition 
;of Madrid for ha\*ing caused himself to be flagellated.* At 
first there was considerable doubt as to whether such 
ciLvcs came under the papal decrees, but it was finally 
decided to be a form of solicitation, and after this con- 
clusion had been reached the Inquisition had no hesitation 
in prosecuting ^o^f/a/i/M.' Culprits were not treated with 
deserved severity, for the records show to what an extent 
the abuse was sometimes carried ; cases are not infrequent, 
and continue until the suppression of the Uoly Ufhcc.* 



It remains for us to see what was the practical applica- 
tion of the papal decrees directed against ttic ahusc of the 
sacred relation established between the confessor and his 
spiritual daughters. As France and Germany had refused 
to receive the bull of Gregory XV., the matter remained 
as before in the hands of the bishops, who for the most part 
were indifferent, and, as we have seen, no elFective measures 
were taken, beyond the occasional comminatory proceedings 
of synods, which ser\'e rather to prove the existence of the 
evil than to promise.its suppression, though occasionally, it 
is true, a prelate like F<5nelon might instrtict mission 
priests, to whom women should confess to have been 
solicited, to refuse absolution unless the penitent would 
authorise deimnciation to be made to him/ As he felt it 
necessary, moreover, to promise protection both to the 
woman and the mission priest, it indicates the risk to which 
were exposed all those who sought to obey the papal 
commands. 

I From such desultory and local attempts no remedy 
t Arabira di BIbmdow. InqaUolan, Ubro lOOS, (ol. 25. 
> IbSil., tnqgUcIWdo LocnUO) PnoeMa <I« i*. L«K*jo 1.— D« Souta, Aphoriiail 
InqnUtloBb. Lib. I.np. iiiIt. d. 40.— AtbWfblol, op. olt. v*ft. exiI. | I. n. 19. 

• AnUto bUt^rioo onetoiiaJ. Iii(]nUaloB do VaUoicIa, Loe«)« IDO— AroblfO 
tBbataetM, Inqoldolon. Libro 3»0. 

• Wtl«% A«li MS CoDlM>oiua(aiuTrM^ Bd. I8S8, II. SM). 
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could \ic expected of nn enl so inveterate and widespread. 
In Italy and in Spain, however, the crime was subjected 
to the respective Inquisitions, which were armed with 
power and organisation sufficient for its suppression, if 
that were practicable under the conditions of humui 
nature and tlic temptations and opportunities oftcred by 
the confessional to a celibate priesthood. 

As regards Italy, the tlata arc lacking to enable us to 
ascertain what use tlie Inquisition made of its faculties. 
The dread of scandal rendered secrecy the one essential 
matter. The culprit, if found guilty, was not sentenced 
and punished in public as an example, but in the chambers 
of the Holy Office, or in his convent if a member of a 
religious Ortler. No one was to know that the crime had 
been committed and expiated. Under such circumstances 
the inquirer can ask in vain for statistics or for instances 
to determine whether culpable leniency or wholesome 
severity was showii to offenders. We only know that 
nominally the prescribed regulations assume the crime to 
require stem repression. The suspiition of heresy implied 
in it was classed as vehement, and the culprit was obliged 
to abjure de vehevienti, which assumed that he was to be 
burnt without ceremony in case of relapse. If he denied 
the accusation and the evidence was insufficient for con- 
viction, he could be tortured, as was the practice of the 
Roman Inquisition in other crimes ; or if he admitted the 
facts and denied evil purpose, he could similarly be tortured 
to discover his intention. If conWcted, the bull of 
Gr^ory XV. prescribed a wide range of punishments, 
according to the degree of culpability, even to the cul- 
minating rigour of tlie stake. Although the latter extreme 
may be regarded as merely a deterrent threat, never 
intended to be executed, yet we are told that the punish- 
ment was five or seven years in the galleys, which was 
sufficient to inspire wholesome fear. In 1677, moreover, 
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the noniRii Inquisition manifested a laudable desire to 
discover ofienders by following Spanisih example in an 
edict requiring all persons, under pain of excommunication 
latce sentcntice, to denounce within a month all eases 

Eiming within their knowledge.' 
It is not staled, however, that this edict was ever 
pcatcd, as in Spain, and in practice there was much to 
ften tlie severity of the law. Obstacles to trial were 
interposed by a decree of the Inquisition, 17 July, 1027, 
providing that arrests were mit to be made on tlie 
^.denunciation of a single penitent, but only a report was to 
^pbe made to it. Two denunciations were required for 
arrest and imprisonment, and three, or according to some 
authorities, four, for conviction, the reason alleged Iwing 
the untrustwortJiiness of female evidence and the difficulty 
otherwise of getting learned and conscientious men to 
confess women. Similarly, the punishment was much 
milder tlian the threat For a single solicitation, duly 
proved, it sufficed to deprive the ofiender of his faculty to 
confess ; if he had repeatedly solicited two women, 
deprivation of priestly fimctions was added ; and if there 
had been scandal, a regular priest was to be perpetually 
[secluded in a convent and a secular one in a hospital. If 
le penitent were the wife or daughter of a magnate, or if 
[there had been many women concerned and much public 
idal, then came degradation and the galleys.* Con- 
idering the extreme difficulty of inducing women to 
ienounce their confessors, it will be seen that the chances 
escape were great and the danger of severe penalties 
small. It is true that in 1745 the Roman Inquisition 
decreed that soliciting confessors incurred perpetual 
disability for celebrating Mass,* but there was always the 
jrospect of obtaining dispensations from an indulgent 

I Trlswrolil, rp^ 'i^^*- -I'll. 302.— BennU de BallloititUiMw, p. 0. 
s Trinanht, pp. ■ini-vi, S04, 30«. 
* 8«mdl. op. dt. p. 136. 
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Mother Church, and all this l^slation seems \-irtuaIIy to 
ha^'e become a dead letter, for, as we shall see hereafter, 
when I^eopold I. of Tuseany endeavoured, in 1774, to 
reform the nunneries in Ins dominions, they were found to 
be the scene of the worst disorders Iwtwecn the nuns and 
their spiritual directors, and the reformatory efforts of 
I^eopold met their chief opposition in the Roman Curia 
itself.' 

There was also a!wa}'s the resource, when a soliciting 
priest found himself in danger of denunciation, of de- 
nouncing himself, for those who spontaneously confessed 
were treated with exceptional leniency. According to 
rule, if he did this before denunciation, and had been guilty 
with only one woman, a severe reprimand sufficed, while, 
if two witnesses accused him, he was to be deprived of 
confessing.' One or two cases, however, of which we 
chance to have the record, would seem to show that self- 
denunciation conferred virtual immunity. The minim, 
Hilario Caone, of nesan9on, was domiciled in Seville. He 
probably had intimation that he was about to be de- 
nounced, for he fled to Rome in 1653, and confe.sscd to 
the Inquisition that in the church of San Franctsoo de 
Paula of Seville he had sohcitcd some forty women, mostly 
with success. For tliis he was merely sentenced to abjure 
de vehementi, to visit the seven privil^ed altars of St. 
Peter's, and to recite the chapters of the Virgin weekly for 
three years. That this was the ordinary treatment of such 
cases may be inferred from that of \'incenzo Barri, in the 
same year, who had a similar sentence on denouncing 
himself.' 



1 De Potter, Via de Sclpion de' Riod, T. I. pp. 87 aq<). 3fiS aqq. 

« Trimarohl, p. aiO. 

1 M»S. of Triultjr Collcits, Dublin, CUh II. vol. iv. pp. 6S, »t. 

It (bould be added that thia lonteccj did oot axt«iid to cuo In whiob than had 
been a prior deaiinoiatiun. In 14t>5 Dr. Af^uatio Veld^ rector of La Salluie. ¥nw 
Bootuad of aolloltAtion be(i>rii tlie tribunal of Valencia. To Avoid arrest ho flod t« 
Home, and preeeDted himielC bofora Iho In^uMtioQ there, wblab ordered Um |« 
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In Spain, access to the voluminous archives of the 
Inquisition gives us for the first time an opportunity of 
acquaintance with these secrets of the confessional which 
the Church has always guarded so carefully &om the 
profane, thus rendering possible a fairly accurate imder- 
standinj^ of its attitude towards sohciting confessors. The 
Inquisition had accepted in good faith the jurisdiction 
conferred on it, but it always had a leaning in favour o» 
clerical delinquents, and the rules which it established for 
this class of cases show how much more bcnignantly it 
regarded thU particular suspicion of heresy than other 
suspicions. It is true tliat no ecclesiastic could be arrested 
on any charge by a tribunal without referring the case to 
the Supreme Council and awaiting its orders, so that in 
this respect confessors had no advantage over their 
brethren, but, as, in Italy, two independent denunciations 
of soUcitation were required, where one sufficed inordinary 
heresy. Where denunciation was so difficult to secure, 
this was a most important advantage to the delinquents, 
and saved thousands of them from trial. A woman 
I who chanced in a general confession to mention her sin 
^■irith a previous confessor might be refused absolution 
^■until she denounced him. If she did so, the Inquisitors, 
Rafter the introduction of postal facilities, sent letters of 
! inquiry to all Uie other tribunals, to learn whetlier they 
bad the culprit's name on their register of sohcitors. If 
the replies were in the negative, the papers were filed away, 
Hand nothing more was done, unless at some liiturc time 
^another denunciation was made to some tribunal. Mean- 
while the woman was left under the impression that her 
seduction by her confessor was too trivial a matter to 
require investigation, and the offender was left at liberty 
to continue his assaults on the virtue of his penitents. 



relurn tod itaad trial M home, knd b« did M.— UBS. «f fto7*l LlbrKry ot Cop«n- 
.iHM. UStf, p. «». 
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Perhaps if. after tlie lapse of years, a second accusation 
came, the first accuser was dead and could not make the 
indispensable ratification of her testimony, so that the 
culprit had another respite. The records are fiill of cases 
in which a second denunciation did not cume until ten, 
fifteen, and sometimes c\'cn twenty, thirty, or ftirty years 
after the first ; and there are many in which three denuncia- 
tions; arc specified, shoAving tliat the first victim mus't 
have died before the second came forward. The pro- 
longed impunity thus enjoyed by offenders whose offences 
must have been habitual shows how disastrous was the 
favour thus extended to them. The reason given for 
this double denunciation was the assumed uiireliabiUty 
of female testimony, but in ordinary heresy all witnesses 
were welcome, irrespective of sex, character, and almost 
of age ; while, if there was enmity or infamy, the accused 
from whom the knowledge of their names was with' 
held, had to grope his way to identify and disable them. 
But in tliese eases the Inquisition saved him from all 
this and protected liim, before it would act on the 
denunciation, by a searching inquiry into the character 
of the witness and any possible enmity that might exist.' 
Regrets were expressed that female testimony was ad- 
mitted at all ; it was justifiable only because the nature 
of tiie crime admitted of no other, and writers like Paramo 
discredit it in advance with the customary monastic abuse 
of women.* 

Another favour shown to the accused was immimity 
flrom torture. While in ordinary accusations of heresy a 
single witness sufficed to expose the defendant to the rack 
or strappado, in case of his denial, the confessor was 
exempt, no matter how many witnesses appeared against 
him. In the earlier time there was some question as to 



s 



1 Atcbivo blitArico daoIoiulI. InqaUJcfoti de VslcDcia, Logajo SOS. 
* I'ltmno, op. cit. pp. &AI Sil.— Uod. « Cunlut, o^, oil. A. zxil. b, S. 
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'this, and some dialectics as to fact and intention, hut Uie 
^question was settled on the common-sense basis that it 
iroiitd be a greater infliction for the uncertain than for 
le certain, aji tlic penalties for conviction were not equal 
'to torture.' When, however, doctrinal errors led to 
solicitation there was no hesitation in the use of torture to 
detect tlic aberrations of Illuminism, as in the case of the 
priest Manuel Madrigal, voted to torture to discover 
intention. " por solicitante, Molinista y flage)ai\te," by the 

K tribunal of Madrid in 1725.* 
r There was also the broad avenue to escape in the 
Strictness witli wliich the formulas of the papal utterances 
Vere construed. Solicitation is a purely technical crime, 
based on inferential misbelief as to the sacrament, and it 
is wholly unconnected with morals. The Church cares 
nothing as to the relations between confessor and penitent 
so long as the confessional and tlie sacrament are not 
involved, and even there tlie confidences deemed necessary 
in confession, the obligation on the confessor to acquaint 
himself with all details, afford ample opportunity for 
pruriency, which the casuist can approve or condemn 
with equal faciUty. All this is one of the incidents 
inseparable from auricular confession, and the Church 
can only make the best of it with vague general regula- 
tions, construed and enforced by imperfect human nature. 
HjThe decisive importance attached to locality meets one 
constantly in the trials of these cases. In that of 
Fernandez Pujalon, parish priest of Ciempozuelos, before 
the tribunal of Toledo, in 17+4, he confesses to vile 
indecencies committed with his penitent Sor Cayctana de 
la Provideiicia in tlie convent of Santa Clara, and chanced 

^P I He SodM, AphorlnDl Inqalilt. Lib. t. up. xzrriU. &. tt, 40 ; Rjatd. Opnie. 
Onsm Coottli. PftnU PP. V. Tmet. U. otp. IS, 31.— Blbliotem Nioion^. Seoeloa da 
MSB V. S37, cftp. xx. | O.—AraliivQ hiat6rtoo dmImaI, iD'jnttlclMi de VklaooU, 
LcgajoOl. 

* AkUto d« ttwucM, iDqnldcIoD, Logi|o 876, (oL 208. 
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to mention that uncc in th« pariotir of the convent she 
said that she never indulged in tJiis in the confessional, 
but that it was bad for Psdre Colmcnas and Sor Antonia 
Blanca, who had illicit relations in the confessionaL The 
tribunal commissioned the superintendent of convents, 
Canon Miguel Uarba, to examine Sor Cayctana as to 
when he should next visit Cicmpozuclos, which be did in 
1747. but she naturally did not care to implicate herself; 
Barba discreetly did not push his investigations, and the 
matter was dropped.' So, in the case of l'"ray Joseph 
Rives, tried in Valencia in 1741, the evidence of two of bis 
penitents shows the beastliness of the practices employed 
to inflame the passions of the women, while arguments of 
his advocate are devoted to prove that the precautions 
which he took to evade the tetter of the papal decrees 
proved his respect for the sacrament, and that technically 
he was not guilty. This was unavailing, but he escaped 
with deprivation of his faculty to confess and three years' 
exile &om \^alencia, llocayciite, and all royal residences.' 
It was to meet tills customary line of defence tliat the 
tribunals, in their instructions as to taking testtmonyi 
always laid special stress on ascertaining the exact spot 
where the incriminating acts occurred ; what would be 
guilt in the coufessional would escape aoimadversioD 
elsewhere. 

Another favour shown to these delinquents was that, 
in place of being shut up incomumcado in the secret prison 
during trial, like ordinary heretics, tliey were at liberty and 
could devise means of defence. What these sometimes were 
is shown in the case of a priest who had been denounced, 
and who tlireatened to kill the confessor who had sent the 
denunciation unless he would write that the women had 

> Arcblvo htit6rlao Daolona), InqnWoloD de Toledo, Lcgnjo 329. o. 33. 
* Archivo UitCrioo aacional, iD'iaiBiflioQ ila Valonoiu. Legsjo 365, n. 411. foL ^. 
lo tti« Mntencoii lu lomponiiy ezHe, wLiuli wuh a fiivouHto piinliihaioot for niiiior 
offcDCu, Hniliid and loynl fo»i<l«DciM u« »l«aj* Includol, 
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withdrawn their charges. More crafty was Dr. Joseph 
Soriano, vicar of V'inaroz. in 179G, against whom we find 
pending in the tribunal of Valencia two prosecutions, one for 
solicitation andanoUter for the ingenious device of suborning 
several women to denounce him and then to retract' 



P When, in spite of all faciUties for evasion, conviction 
was obtained, the punishment meted out to the criminal 
was singularly disproportionate to the moral turpitude of 
the offence and its damage to the Church and to society. 
In Uie first place, the dread of scandal shielded him from 
public reprobation and the shame of exposure, thus 
exempting him from what in Spain was one of the 
heanest penalties visited on other crimes — the infamy 
inflicted on the lineage of one who had been penanced by 
the Inquisition. There was not only the seereey in whidt 
all the operations of the Holy Office were jealously 
guarded, but the culprit was not exposed to view in an 
auto da fe like ordinary otTenders — heretics, bigamists, 
blasphemers, petty sorcerers, and the like. From the 
earliest period, as soon as the form of procedure was 
reduced to rule, strict injunctions were issued tliat the 
sentence was to be read in the audience-chamber witli 
closed doors, the only witnesses present being a specified 
number of members of the culprit's Order, if he were a 
r^ular, or pries~ts of parish churches, if a secular. The 
same instructions prescribe as the punishment in all cases 
abjuration for light suspicion of heresy and perpetual 
deprivation of the faculty of confessing, to which might be 
added others suited to the gravity of tlic oflence: Thus 
for frailcs there might be a discipline inflicted in his 
convent, while the sentence was read in the presence of 
the aisembled bretliren, or, if tlie case were especially 

* Afcblro UiUrioo caclonal, lBi)ot«Iclon do V*1«do1», I>«g>]o MO, n. Ui 
Lc(bJo 100. 
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aggravated, a previous one in the audience-chamber also ; 
there might further be scchiiiioti in a convent, suspension 
or deprivation of orders, of the right of voting and being 
voted for. as well as the last place in choir and refectory, 
together with penance for heavy sin, such as the discipline 
and prayer. For secular priests there might be exile or 
seclusion, or suspension or deprivation of functions and 
benefice, together with fines and secret discipline and fasts 
and prayers.' As regards fines, they were a favourite 
penalty for all offences, as they accrued to the tribunal 
inflicting them. They could not be imposed on the 
regulars, who held nothing, but the secular priests were 
sometmies rich and were valuable culprits. Thus in the 
case, alluded to above, of Fernandez Pujalon, parish priest 
of Cicmpozuelos, a feature of liis sentence was a fine of 
half his property, but his guilt was greatly enhanced by 
some heretical propositions that he had uttered. 

Inadequate as all this may seem in comparison with 
the penalties habitually imposed by the Inquisition on 
otJier classes of offenders, it was rarely inflicted to the fUll 
extent, and as time wore on there appears to be a distinct 
tendency to regard the crime with increasing leniency. 
The indulgence, indeed, with which it was viewed, in 
spite of the rhetorical horror expressed in the utterances 
of popes and inquisitors, is reflected in the adjuration of i 
Cunha not to drive the delinquents to despair nor to 
impose more penalty than is just, and he thinks thst 
it would be much better for the Inquisition to hand 
offenders over for punishment to their own prelates.* It 
is impossible, in fact, not to recognise a fellow feeling 
and a certain amount of sympathy, as for a matter in 
which any priest might involve himself, but the temper 
in which the Inquisition exercised the jurisdiction coo- 

1 AiohlTO da SlmftncM. tDiiQUiclon, Legajo 1469. fol. 19. 
* Bod. n Canbu, op. cit. Q, ixiv. 
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furred on it can best be estimated fixtni a few illustrative 
cases. 

In 1594, in Mexico, the Dominican Fray Thomds 
'faldonado was tried on tlie evidence of five of liis 
penitents. He made no defence, except alleging that his 
conduct with them had been jocular, and he presented 
witnesses as to his character, especially his prior, Fray 
Crist<5vat dc Scpiilvcda, all of wtumi testified to his being 
a gfXKl servant of God and a man of irrcpmachahle life. 
While the trial was in progress, the prior asked for his 
release, as the convent wanted his services to take 
charge of some mills, to which the tribunal promptly 
assented. Finally he was sentenced to abjure for light 
suspicion, to be deprived of confessing women, and to exile 
j/or six years from the convent of Cuy\acan.' It isevidcnt 
at his offence was regarded rather in the light of an 
indiscretion tlian of a crime. More severe, in 1674, was 
the sentence in Toledo of Fray Miguel Martin de Eugenio, 
whose powers of seduction had been exercised in a number 
of places. He was subjected to a "circular discipline" in 
his convent, he was deprived of confessing men and women, 
and was secluded for four years in a convent, where he 
was to have the last place in choir and refectory and to serve 
in the most humble positions : during the first year he had 
Friday fasting on bread and water, eating on the floor of 
the refectorj'. and he was deprived of voting and being 
voted for.* As regards the galleys, the only case that I 
have Uappcnwl to meet in wliich they were imposed is that 
of the licentiate I^orenzo de Eldora, who was suspended 
from orders, in 1691, by the tribunal of Toledo, and con- 
demned to the galleys for five years, with instructions at 
the expiration of the term to present himself to the 
inquisitore for fVirther orders ; but be was evidently deemed 
an incorrigible relapsed, as he had already been punished 

. > PraeMO do Vnj Thosuu Moldonulo (US. paoet mo}. 

} ■ AreUro UitMm nadoiuil. laqouiidoii do Toledo, Iios*jo '• 
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aggravated, a previous one in the audience-chamber also ; 
there might further be seclusion in a convent, suspension 
or deprivation of orders, of the right of voting and being 
voted for, as well as the last place in choir and refectory, 
t(^ether with penance for heavy sin, such as the discipline 
and prayer. For secular priests there might be exile or 
seclusion, or suspension or deprivation of Junctions and 
benefice, together with fines and secret discipline and fasts 
and prayers.' As regards fines, they were a favourite 
penalty for all offences, as they accrued to the tribunal 
inflicting them. They could not be imposed on the 
regulars, who held notliing, but the secular priests were 
sometimes rich and were valuable culprits. Thus in the 
ease, alluded to above, of Fernandez Pujalon, parish priest 
of Ciempozuelos, a feature of liis sentence was a fine of 
half his property, but his guilt was greatly enhanced by 
some heretical propositions that he had uttered. 

Inadcijuate as all this may seem in comparison with 
the penalties habitually imposed by the Inquisition on 
other classes of offenders, it was rarely inflicted to the full 
extent, and as time wore on there appears to be a distinct 
tendency to regard the crime with increasing leniency. 
The indulgence, indeed, with which it was viewed, in 
spite of the rhetorical horror expressed in the utterances 
of popes a[id inquisitors, is reflected in the adjuration of a 
Cunha not to drive the delinquents to despair nor to 
impose more penalty than is just, and he thinks that 
it would be much better for the Inquisition to hand 
oflenders over for punishment to their own prelates.' It 
is impossible, in fact, not to recognise a fellow feeling 
and a certain amount of sympathy, as for a matter in 
which any priest might involve himself, but the temper 
in which the Inquisition exercised the jurisdiction con- 



■ ArehlTD da Slmkuoni, InqnUcioD, Legajo iit^ toL IS. 

9 Koil. n I'unha, op, pu. Q. xxiv. 
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fctrcd on it can best be estimated tVom a few illustrative 

cases. 
■ In 1594, in Mexico, the Dominican Fray Thomds 
'Maldonado was tried on tlie evidence of five of his 
penitents. He made no defence, except alleging that his 
conduct with them had been jocular, and he presented 

I witnesses as to his character, especially his prior, Fray 
Cristdvat de Scptllvcda. all of whom testified to his being 
a good scn'ant of God and a man of irreproachable life. 
While tlie trial was in progress, the prior .iskcd for his 
release, as the convent wanted his ser^'ices to take 
charge of some mills, to which the tribunal promptly 
assented. P'inally he was sentenced to abjure for light 
saspicion, to be deprived of confessing women, and to exile 
for six years from the convent of Cuy\'aean.' Itis evident 
that his offence was regarded rather in the light of an 
indiscretion than of a crime. More severe, in 1674. was 
the sentence in Toledo of Fray Miguel Martin deEugcnio. 
whose powers of seduction had been exercised in a number 
of places. He was subjected to a " circular discipline " in 
^Diis convent, he was deprived of confessing men and women, 
and was secluded for four years in a convent, where he 
was to have the last place in choir and refectory and to serve 
in the most humble positions ; during the first year he bad 
Friday fasting on bread and water, eating on the floor of 
the refectory, and he wils deprived of voting and Inring 
voted for.* As regards the galleys, the only case that I 
have happened to meet in which they were imposed is tliat 
of the licentiate I^orenzo de Eldora, who was suspended 
from orders, in 1091. by the tribunal of Toledo, and con- 
demned to the galleys for five years, with instructions at 
the expiration of tlie term to present himself to the 

E" rs for ftirther orders ; but he was evidently deemed 
rigible relapsed, as he had already been punished 
■ ftooHO do Frmj Tbomas Hnldonmilo (US. pM«t tae). 
I AnUvD bUt^ico dooJodaI, Inqaisidon do Toledo, Lesijo I. 
I. T 
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aggravated, a previous one in the audience-chamber also ; 
there might further be licclusion in a convent, suspension 
or deprivation of orders, of the right of voting and being 
voted for, as well as the last place in choir and refectory, 
together with penance for heavy sin, such as the discipline 
and prayer. For secular priests there might be exile or 
seclusion, or suspension or deprivation of functions and 
benefice, together with tines and secret discipline and fasts 
and prayers.' As regards fines, they were a favourite 
penalty for all ofTenees, as they accrued to the tributud 
inflicting them. They could not be imposed on the 
regulars, wito held nothing, but the secular priests were 
sometimes rich and were valuable culprits. Thus in the 
case, alluded to above, of Fernandez Pujalon, parish priest 
of Ciempozuelos, a feature of his sentence was a fine of 
half his property, but his guilt was greatly enhanced by 
some heretical propositions that be had uttered. 

Inadequate as all this may seem in comparison with 
the penalties habitually imposed by the Inquisition on 
other classes of offenders, it was rarely inflicted to the full 
extent, aud as time wore on there appears to be a distinct 
tendency to regard the crime witli increasing leniency. 
The indulgence, indeed, with which it was viewed, in 
spite of the rhetorical horror expressed in the utterances 
of popes and inquisitors, is reflected in the adjuration of a 
Cunha not to drive the delinquents to despair nor to 
impose more penalty than is just, and he thinks that 
it would be much better for the Inquisition to hand 
offenders over for punishment to their own prelates.* It 
is impossible, in fact, not to recognise a fellow feeling 
and a certain amount of sympathy, as for a matter in 
which any priest might involve himself, but the temper 
iu which the Inquisition exercised the jurisdiction con- 

1 AxdUn (I* SlmKnCM, InnuLilDtoii, Legajo U05, fol. IS. 
* Bod. ft Conha, op. ctt. (J. xxlv. 
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feired on it can best be estimated from a few illustrative 
_cases. 

In 1594, in Mexico, the Dominican I'^rny Thomds 
[aldonado was tried on the evidence of five of his 
penitents. He made no defence, except allc^ng that his 
conduct wit!) them had been jocular, and he presented 
witnesses as to his character, especially his prior. Fray 
Cri5t(5val de Sepiilveda, all of whom testi6ed to his being 
a good servant of God and a man of irrepnwicliable life. 
While the trial was in progress, the prior asked for his 
release, as the convent wanted his services to take 
charge of some mills, to which the tribunal promptly 
a-iscntcd. Finally he was sentenced to abjure for light 
suspicion, to be deprived of confessing women, and to exile 
jibr six years from the convent of Cuyvaean.' Itis evident 
jt his offence was rt^jarded rather in the light of an 
iiidLwretion than of a crime. More severe, in 1(S74, was 
the sentence in Toledo of Fray Mignel Martin de F.ugenio, 
1^ whose powers of seduction had been exercised in a number 
>f places. He was subjected to a "circular discipline" in 
his convent, he was deprived of confessing men and women, 
and was secluded for four years in a convent, wliere be 
was to have the last place in choir and refectory and to serve 
in the most bumble positions ; during the first year be had 
HjFriday fastuig on bread and water, eating on the floor of 
^Blie refectory, and he was deprived of voting and being 
^Kvoted for.* As regards the galleys, the only ease that 1 
Bhave happened to meet in which they were iinjiosed is that 
of the licentiate Lorenzo de Eldora. who was suspended 
from orders, in 1691, by the tribunal of Toledo, and con- 
demned to the galleys for five ycjirs. with instructions at 
the expiration of the term to present himself to the 
inquisitors for fVuther orders ; but he was evidently deemed 
in incorrigible relapsed, as he had already been punished 

I Procoao de Fra; Thoma* Mildonwlo (US. penM m*). 
> ArcfaiTu bl<t6i>co lucional. loqvUlolan d« Toledo, Legijo 1. 
TOL. IL T 
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aggravated, a previous one in the audience-chamber also : 
there might further be seclusion in a cou^xnt, .suspeiLsion 
or deprivation of orders, of the right of voting and being 
voted for, as well as the last place in choir and refectory, 
together with penance for heavy sin, such as the discipline 
and prayer. For secular priests there might be exile or 
seclusion, or suspension or deprivation of functions and 
benefice, together witli fines and secret discipline and fasts 
and pmyeni,' As regards fines, they were a favourite 
penalty for all offences, as they accrued to the tribunal 
inflicting them. They could not be imposed on the 
r^ulare, who held notliing, but the secular priests were 
sometimes rich and were valuable culprits. Thus in the 
case, alluded to above, of Fernandez Pujalon, parish priest 
of Cicmpozuelus, a feature of bis sentence was a fine of 
half his property, but his guilt was greatly enhanced by 
some heretical propositions that he had uttered. 

Inadequate as all this may seem in comparison with 
the penalties habitually imposed by the Inquisition on 
other classes of offenders, it was rarely inflicted to the full 
extent, and as time wore on there appears to be a distinct 
tendency to r^ard the crime with increasing leniency. 
The indulgence, indeed, with which it was \iewed, in 
spite of the rhetorical horror expressed in the utterances 
of popes and inquisitors, ts reflected in the adjuration of a 
Cunha not to drive the dclincguents to despair nor to 
impose more penalty than is just, and he thinks that 
it would be much better for the Inquisition to hand 
ofiTcnders over for punishment to their own prelates.' It 
is impossible, in fact, not to recognise a fellow feeling 
and a certain amount of sympathy, as for a matter in 
which any priest might involve himself, but the temper 
in which the Inquisition exercised the jurisdiction con- 

■ Archlfo do Simaocns. Ia<|Uliioioa, Lcgajo 1100, fol. 10. 
> Bod. D Cubba. op. ctl.. (J. xiir, 
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ferred on it can best be estimated fi-om a few illustrative 
cases. 
■■ In 1594, in Mexico, the Dominican Fray Thomds 
Maldonado was tried on the evidence of live of his 
penitents. He made no defence, except alleging that his 
conduct witJi them h-td been jocular, and he presented 
witnesses as to his character, especially his prior, Kray 
Crist<Sval de Sepiilveda, all of whom testified to his being 
a good servant of God and a man of irreproachable life. 
While the trial was in progress, the prior asked for his 
release, as the convent wanted his services to take 
charge of some mills, to which the tribunal promptly 
assented. Finally he was sentenced to abjure for light 
suspicion, to be deprived of confessing women, and to exile 
for six years from the convent of Cuyvacan.' It is evident 
that his offence was regarded rather in the light of an 
indiscretion than of a crime. More severe, in 1674. was 
the sentence in Toledo of Fray Miguel Martin de Kugcnio, 
whose powers of seduction had been exercisetl in a number 
of places. He was subjected to a " circular discipline " in 
his convent, he was deprived of confessing men and women, 
KBnd was sccUidctl for four years in a convent-, where he 
Wwas to Imve the last place in choir and refectory and to serve 
in the most humble positions ; during the lirstyear he had 
Friday fasting on bread and water, eating on the floor of 
the refectory, and he was deprived of voting and being 
voted for,* As regards the galleys, tlie only ease that I 
have happened to meet in which they were imposed is that 
of the licentiate Lorenzo de Eldora, who was suspended 
from orders, in 1091, by the tribunal of Toledo, and con- 
demned to the galleys for five years, with instructions at 
the expiration of the term to present himself to the 
inquisitors for fiirther orders ; but he was evidently deemed 
an incorrigible relapsed, as he had already been punished 

^^ I Ftoomo d« Yr»j Tbomu SUldonido (US. ponw nu). 

^B a ArcUto UMrieo bmIobkI, laqoiilcloa lU Tolodo. Lcgajo 1. 
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aggravated, a previous one in the audience-chamber also ; 
tJicTC might further be seclusion in a convcDt, suspension 
or deprivation of orders, of the right of voting and being 
voted for, as well as the last place in choir and refectory, 
together with penance for heavy sin, such as the discipline 
and prayer. For secular priests there might be exile or 
seclusion, or suspension or deprivation of functions and 
benefice, together with fines and secret discipline and fasts 
and prayers.' As rt^rds fines, they were a favourite 
penalty for all offences, ns they accnicd to the tribunal 
inflicting them. They could not be imposed on the 
regulars, who held nothing, but the secular priests were 
sometimes rich and were valuable culprits. Thus in the 
case, alluded to above, of Fernandez Pujalon, parish priest 
of Ciempozuelos. a feature of liis sentence was a fine of 
half his property, but his guilt was greatly enhanced by 
some heretical propositions that he had uttered. 

Inadequate as all this may seem in comparison with 
the penalties habitually imposed by the Inquisition on 
other classes of offenders, it was rarely inflicted to the fiill 
extent, and as time wore on there appears to be a distinct 
tendency to n^ard the crime with increasing leniency. 
The indulgence, indeed, with which it was viewed, in 
spite of the rhetorical horror expressed in the utterances 
of popes atid inquisitors, is reflected in the adjuration of a 
Cunha not to drive the delinquents to despair nor to 
impose more penalty than is just, and he tliinks that 
it would be much better for the Inquisition to hand 
offenders over for punishment to their own prelates.* It 
is impossible, in fact, not to recognise a fellow feeling 
and a certain amount of sympathy, as for a matter iu 
which any priest might involve himself, but the temper 
iu which the Inquisition exercised the jurisdiction con- 

1 ArohiTo (]« Bimnoou, loquiilclon, Lcgnjo I4tfS, tol. U. 
> Koil. a Cniilia, op, uii. Q. xxiv. 
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fenred on it can best be estimated from a few illustrative 
cases. 

In 1394, in Mexico, the Dominican Fray Thomals 
Vlaldonado was tried on tlic evidence of five of his 
penitents. He made no defence, except alleging that his 
conduct with them had been jocular, and he presented 
witnesses as to his character, especially his prior, I'^ray 
Cnst<Sval de Sepidveda, all of whom testified to his being 
a good servant of God and a man of irreproachable life. 
While the trial was in progress, the prior asked for liis 
release, as the convent wanted liis services to take 
charge of some mills, to which llie tribunal promptly 
assented. Finally he was sentenced to abjure for light 
suspicion, to be deprived of confessing women, and to exile 
for six years from the convent of Cuyvacan.' It is evident 
tluit hLs offence was regarded rather in the light of an 
indiscretion than of a crime. More severe, in 1674. was 
the sentence in Toledo of Fray Miguel Martin de FiUgcnio, 
whose powers of sethietion had been exercised inanutnlwr 
of places. He was subjected to a " circular discipline " in 
bis convent, he was deprived of confessing men and women, 
and was secludetl for four years in a convent, whore he 
was to have the last place in choir and refectory and to sen-e 
in the most humble positions ; during tJic first year he had 
Friday fasting on bread and water, eating on the floor of 
the refectory, and he was deprived of voting and being 
voted for.* As regards the galleys, the only case that I 
have happened to meet in which they were imposed is that 
of the licentiate Lorenzo de Etdora, who was suspended 
A?om orders, in 1091, by the tribunal of Toledo, and con- 
demned to the galleys for five years, with instnictions at 
the expiration of the term to present himself to the 
inquisitors for further orders ; but he was evidently deemed 
an incorrigible relapsed, as he had already been puulshcd 

I ■ Fioowo d» Vnj ThouM lUldorwdD (US. p«dm me). 

L * AnUvo Uatteieo dmIouI, lnqoldoUin da Totodo, LVft)" '■ 
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for the same ofTence by the Inquisition of Granada.* It 
must have treated him with undeserved leniency, and not 
have deprived him of the faculty of confession. 

As a rule, however, tlie sentences were moderate, and 
grew more so as time wore on. In 1647 the Valladolid 
tribunal considered a reprimand sufficient for Padre 
Antonio Escobar, S.J., who was accused by a nun of the 
Monasterio de la Penitencia of Salamanca — a reformatory 
for loose women — although he had previously been de- 
nounced in Logrono, and tlie testimony obtained from 
there revealed almost incredible brutality on his part and 
on that of Padre Vilarde. S.J.' In 1C49 the tribunal of 
Toledo merely deprived the licentiate Bernardo de Amor 
of the faculty of confessing, with four years of exile from 
Madrid, Toledo, and Andujar, although his offence was 
that of soliciting youths in the confessional.' 

Progressive leniency is seen in the Toledo case, in 1768, 
of Felipe Garcia Pacheco, a priest with various dignities, 
who was condemned only to seclusion In a convent for six 
months, and was left in the enjoyment of his dignities and 
the faculty of confession, although the injunction cautiously 
to warn his accomplices that they must repeat the confes- 
sions made to him shows tliat his guilt was complete.* 
The nineteenth century saw no increase in severity. In 
1816 the case of Dr. Pedro Luceta must have been 
especially foul, for when his sentence was read before the 
twelve ecclesiastics in the audience-chamber, portions of 
the details of his offences were ordered to be omitted ; but 
he was only deprived of confessing, with some spiritual 
exercises, one year's seclusion, and five years' exile fVom 
certain places. He was ungrateful for this leniency, and 
broke his seclusion, which was a more serious offmce than 

■ Arohlvo falttortco ntcions], toqnlgfoloD it Toledo, Legmjo I. 
> AroUvode SIhibjicels, Inqniaiaton, Lecsjo E6!, lot 35. 

* Arcbivo blcl6rico oacional, loo, cjt. 

* Ibid. Leg>jo 3. 
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solicitation, for he was then sent to the presideo of Ceiita 
(implying liard labour as in the bagnc) for the remainder 
of Uic six years, but he was allowed to return to Algecinis 
on the plea of ill-health.' In this same year the tribunal 
of Santiago, in sentencing Geninimo Gonailez, priest of 
Requeijo, speaks of his cnormes delitas. but only condemned 
him to spiritual exercises, a suspension of three months 
from celebrating raasii, of one year from confessing men 
and perpetually women, and eight years' exile from certain 
places ; then, within three months, on tlie plea of ill-health. 
it allowed him to reside with his parents in Kcqueijo, warn- 
ing him to avoid the taverns and highways, which Itad led 
to his mLsdeeds, and ordering the priest there to keep a 
watch over him. The case in 1R18 of Fray j'Vntonio dc la 
Porteria y Vela, also in the Santiago tribunal, must have 
been especially atrocious, for he was perpetually deprived 
of both confessing and preaching, but beyond this he was 
subjected only to temporary exile from certain places and 
to two months' seclusion devoted to spiritual exercises.' 



As in Italy, so in Spain, a favourite device to disarm 
severity, especially when accusation was expected, was 
|. ielf-denunciation. for the espontantado, as he was called, 
earned a claim to merciful consideration, proWded always 
tiiat he expressed due contrition and made full confession 
of his misdeeds. A very large portion of tlic eases tried 
by the Inquisition are of this character; in one list of a 
hundred and eight, thirty-two. or thirty per cent., are 
csponiancados.* The customary impulse to this is seen in 
the case of Fray Nicholas de Madrid, who denounced 
himself to the tribunal of Madrid. 8 June, 1757. He was 
trifle tardy, for a denunciation against him hud been 
received two days before.* 

• Arcfalvo dc Slmanou. loqolilaloD. Lib. S30 ; Lib 4S5, a, 8S. 

■ lUd. Lib. SUO. 

1 lUd. Lib. 1004. « Ibid. bL IW. 
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As A matter of course, the esponianeado was apt to 
soften the details of his guilt and extenuate his ofTcnces as 
far as possible. In ordinary Inquisitorial procedure tliis 
only increased the culpability, for a confession which was 
the result of contrition was required to be complete, and 
the diminuto who partly withheld or palliated his faults 
was but a hardenc<t sinner seeking to escape punishment. 
Confessors, however, were not ordinary criminals. It is 
true that, in the earlier period, during the first flush of 
exercising its new jurisdiction, the Inquisition pursued its 
ordinary course of testing the confession by examining 
witnesses, and if it found that the culprit was a diminuto, 
his sclf-dcnunciatlon did not save him from the customary 
penalties, but this severity was gradually relaxed. About 
1640, an experienced inquisitor lays down the rule that, if 
a confessor accuses himself before there is any evidence 
against him, and if the women concerned are numerous. 
they are examined, and if they admit it, he is deprived of 
confessing ; if they deny, as sometimes happens, the ease 
is suspended with a warning to him ; if there is but one 
woman, and the case is not grave, he is reprimanded 
without other penalty. If he accuses himself before there 
is more than one denunciation against him, the penalties 
are lighter than if he had not done so.' 

It could not have been long after this that the Inquisi- 
tion manifested its indifference by simply accepting the 
self-denunciation without examining the women. In 16G9 
the licentiate Fernando de Valdt^s denounced himself to 
the tribunal of Santiago for having solicited in confession, 
with indecent acts, seven single and three married women, 
to whom, in a subsequent confession, lie added a pregnant 

I Blbliotcca Nuilonal &o Gapiuin, Snocion do USS. V. S77. cap. ix. | 8. 

Saipanttoii of ■ cue wai viituBllraoqaitUI, m the eiUlo ot the Iniiuiiltloa, whl«b 
raroly nci nilted. It, however, renwaned on [ecord. sud could be reofonad H rabM- 
qnitDt (ostimonj C(Lm«. 

Bvprlmniiii jiQd warning wotpiui ordinary featnie ot nil senteococ rendered tn Um 
M/a or aadiecoe-oLunber ot * trIbuiuU. 
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woman and several others uimian-ied. The records were 
cxaniiued, and no previous accusation was found against 
him. Witltout summoning tlic witnesses, the tribunal 
reported the case to the Supreme Council, which ordered 
it simply to be suspended and the culprit to be repri- 
manded.' The fact that out of so many women solicited 
not one accused him indicates how few were the denuncia- 
tions in comparison witlt tlie ofTenccs. The indifference 
of the tribunals grew with time. In 1724. Fray Manuel 
Pablo lierraiz denounced himself to the tribunal of Toledo 
for a somewhat complicated illicit coimection with two 
penitents. Inquiries were sent to the-otlier tribunals, with 
n^ative results. Without further action, the case was 
laid aside, and in 1782 the fiscal or prosecuting officer 
reported that tliere was noticing more tt) be done with it' 
These cases indicate that the only danger incurred by the 
esponianeado was that some pre\ious denunciation might 
be lying in the records awaiting a second, provided tlie 
tribtuial took the trouble to make inquiry. 

In time even this seems to have been abandoned, and 
so completely did it come to be understood that the 
espontaneado was not to be prosecuted that, in 17ft8, the 
Supreme Council interrogated the tribunals, asking 
whether tliey susi>cndcd such cases or dismissed the self- 
accuser with abjuration and absolution.* So it continued 
until the extinction of the Inquisition. In 181A, Padre 
Fray tVanclsco Gdmez Somoerotro, sacristan mayor of 
the Mereenarian convent of Madrid, denounced liimself to 
that tribunal for solicitation and doctrines suspect of 
Molinisni, and his case was suspended. In 1819 he was 
denounced fur solicitation to the tribunal of Valladolid, 
and again the case was suspended.* 

I Ar«hlToda HnucM, In.)uialcloa d« SanlUitot RfrlKclonra da CkawM, Laipiio 1. 

* ArelilTa UMMcoatelonaJ, Inqulilcioo da Toledo, lacfnio 'itt, a. 4U. 
> Ibid. IiKiuiBiuioii d« Tilonoia, L«g»}a IS, n. 0, loL 4. 

* Arclilf u d« SliMlWH, laqjQiiloion. Lib. 1002. 
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No class of ecclesiastics, privileged to hear eonfessionsiJ 
was exempt from this contaminating sin, but the great 
mass of culprits belonged to the regular Orders. Llorente 
explains that the secular priests, having comparative 
wealtli and freedom, were able to gratify their passions in 
ways less dangerous, and that it was precisely tlie Orders 
that were most rigid which produced the greatest number 
of culprits.' To verify this last assertion would require 
statistics of the different Orders now unattainable, and an 
accurate knowledge of the degree to which they devoted 
themselves to tlie duties of the confessional. A factor in 
their actinty was the special faculties granted to the 
mendicant Orders to absolve for cases reserved to the 
Holy See, except tliose included in the Ccena Domini bull 
and six others specified in a decree of Clement VIII. in 
!601— these mendicant Orders being Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, Augustiniuis, Carmelites, Minims, Jesuits, and 
Servites.' This, of couree, rendered their ministrations 
more attractive, and secured them a larger number of 
penitents, which helps to explain their undue proportion 
of offenders. In analysing an aggregate of 8775 cases I 
find that the great body of the secular clergy, including 
parish priests, vicars, canons, &c., contributed only 981, 
while the regular Orders furnished 2794.' 

Spain was the only land in which soUcitation was 
systematically prosecuted where the conditions were such 
as to remove some of the impediments to denunciation, 
and where the records are accessible. If any methods 
could reduce the abuse to a minimum, it was there, and, 
from what we learn as to its prevalence in Spain, we may 
reasonably infer that in other countries, where no such 



I LloranM, IliaUiTia Criltea, Up. XXVIII. krt. 1, &. 14. 

* Ttininrnhi,, 0)1. clt. |>. Z7V. 

* Arohivo hliUirlca lucloaBl, InqaisioiMi de Toledow LeeKJo 233, US. lOS ; laqal- 
fleioa Ae VkloQoin, Li^jo OK.— Arobivo do SlmnnOM, In^ulaletoD, Llk 1002, 
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machinery existed for iU discovery and repression, it was 
even mure prevalent. 

It is thus only in the records of the Inquisition that an 
insight can be gained into this phase of eccleiuastical 
development, which has always been shrouded from public 
view with such anxious care. In exploring these records 
one seems to live in a world of brutal lust, where disregard 
of the moral law is accepted as a matter of course by all 
parties, where the aim of the confessor is to inflame the 
passions by act and speech, or to overcome resistance by 
coarse violence; where women regard it as natural that 
the awful authority of the priesthood is to be exercised to 
their undoing, and their consciences are to be soothed 
with pardon granted in the name of God by the hypocrite 
who has destroyed their honour ; and where the uiquisitor 
busies himself, not with the moral and spiritual questions 
involved, but with ascertaining whether certain technical 
rules have been violated. I have spared the reader all 
details, for the most debased pornographic literature can 
have nothing more foul to offer, and the divorce of morals 
&om reUgion is complete. 

Morals, in fact, have nothing to do with solicitation as 
riewed by the Church. The priest can indulge liis passions 
with his penitents in safety, so long as he commits no 
technical ofTence and so long as the danger of scandal 
is not incurred. Ti>e Church sees notliing specially sinhil 
in solicitation itself, notwithstanding tlie vehement rhetoric 
of papal utterances. In the forum of conscience it is 
classed with simple fornication — a mortal sin indeed, for 
in lust tliere is no parvitas materia, but one not calling 
for any special reprobation. Heinous offences are dis- 
tinguished by being " reserved " — that is, absolution for 
them can be obtained only from the Holy See or from the 
sinner's prelate. The Holy See has never rcseried to 
itself the sin of seducing a penitent in the confessional. 
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Bishops liave jwiwer in their dioceses to reser\'e to them- 
selves wliat sins they choose, and occasionally some puritan 
prelate has done so with this. In 1085. while the bull of 
Gregory XV. was still the subject of discuiision. Triinanld 
telLs us tlmt it was thus reserved in the provinces of 
Geneva and Itcnevento, and in some dioceses of Napks. 
but nowhere else.' The consequence of this is that 
absolution can be fpven by any confessor, and the culprit 
Ls told that he need only confess to simple fumicatioa 
without mentioning that it Iius been with his spirituil 
daughter. He therefore obtains pardon from God on the 
easiest possible terms, his conscience is clear, and lie ii 
ready to repeat the offence. This forms a strange contrast 
with the excommunication directed jigainst the victim wbo 
fails to denounce her seducer, for this is reser\-cd to tk 
Holy See, and we are expressly told that the ceiLsures of I 
the bulls are directed against her and not against him' [ 
May we not attribute all tliis to a callousness cngendcrMJ 
by the prevalence of concubinage among a celibate priot' 
hood, where the woman must in almost all cases necicssanl! I 
be the penitent of the priest and thus be liis spiritu' 
daughter ? 

» Trimftrcht. op. oit. p. SjS. 

■ Trimaichl, p. '/li. — Act. do Rooiu, op. cit. Traot. n. tap. xx. — Job. Sum)*! 
DUpaUklloiiesSelGCtiu, Diap. xl. n. S, 4 (Lof^iittl, 1630).^PaMcUtUKx«iaeD. Scdtf | 
aaticum, T. II. n. 601 iVeooUU, 1728). 

¥01 tli« moderD upeot ol lUn anbiegt aea below, la obapur xxxo. 
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CH.VPTER XXXI 

THE CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION 

If the Council of Trent had thus failed utterly in its 
efforts to create that which had never existed — purity of 
morals under the rule of celibacy — it had at length 
succeeded in iU more importaut task of putting an end 
to the aspirations of the clergy fur marriage. With the 
anathema for heresy confronting them, few could be found 
so bold as openly to dispute the propriety of a law which 
had been incorporated into tlic articles of faitli, and the 
ingenious sophistries and far-fetched logic of Bellannine 
were reverently received and accepted as incontrovertible. 
Urbain Gntndier might endeavour to quiet the conscience 
of his morganatic spouse by writing a treatise to prove tlie 
lawfulness of priestly wedlock, but he took care to keep 
the manuscript carefully locked in his desk.' A man of 

■ Wbeo Qnudicr mm» ftrrcrt«(l and tried for ■oroerr, bia pupan wen wUed. uid 
■■0^ tfaem wna toand an etaxj agaUut «M«tdot*l Mtibkoy. UikI«t Mrtnre, ha 
MBfMMd tliat he hkil wrJtUn It (or tb* porpoM of mXiatylng the oanMluoco ot m 
wooiaii wllb whom be b>d nutlDtkiiiod marita! mlmtlooa (or ■otoii fokn (Hint, du 
Diablo* do Loodiu, pp. 8b. 191}. The maoojoilpt wtu bamt, wiili iu unloekj 
KUtLw, but • oop7 was prmerrod, wblob hu bet-n prtntnil (I'ctlto Blbllolhiqiw 
do* CuritM, Parti, ISSe). In It Omndior ihow* blinsclt alnKotarlf bold (or a miB 
of Ua dma and Mation. Tho biw of niituro, <>t moral law, be balds to bo Ibe dli«ot 
■zporitioB at the Dlvlno wllL Bj it revtalBd law mutt DMMMrilf bo lnterpr«tod, 
and 10 Ita (tasdaid oodMlMtloal las mu*t bo mad* to eoDform. Ho •vldoBtlr 
Bada to be burned m a botollo, ir ho had oaoapod aa a Mrootet. Tbo promba 
of cbaaUtr onuitod at ordloatloa bo rcgnrds aa eitarlod, and Ibardoto aa not 
blading on thooo unable to keep U ; while be tloM out beallata to aaMHO that 
tbe rata itaelf waa adopted and aafevoad oa purolj Umpnral frrounda — " do cralata 
qa'on iwnnant ana plerra oa D'eabianlat la pgtMDCCo papolo; car bora MCtaoon. 
•id£ratl«n d'Sitat. I'BglUe romaioe peniie ataat igae l« c^llbat n'«t poa d'iniUinlioo 
divino ni oAouuaira aa talaU paltqu'cUo oa dtcpcnao lei parttooUem, c« qn'oUe do 
pourrolt raii«allaodUbataToltaitiatdouidd'«abaat"(f<p. M-5). 
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bold and independent spirit, fortified by unfatbomable 
learning, like Louis Ellies Du Pin, might secretly favour 
marriage, and perhaps might contract matrimony.* Du 
Pin's great antagonist, Bosstiet, might incur a similar 
imputation, and be ready to partially >ield the point if 
lliercby he might secure the reconciliation of the hostile 
Churches.' All this, however, could have no influence on 
the doctrines and practice of Catholicism at large, and the 
principle remained unaltered and unalterable. 



Yet it was impossible that the critical spirit of inquiry 
wliich marked the eighteenth century, its boldness of 
unbelief, and its utter want of faith in God and man, could 
leave unassailed this monument of primiEval asceticism, 
while it was so busy in undermining everytJiing to which 
the reverence of its predecessors had clung. Accordingly, 
the latter half of the century witnessed an active contro- 
versy on the subject In 1758, a canon of Estampes, 
named Desforges, who had been forced to take orders by 
his family, published a work in two volumes in which he 
attempted to prove that marriage was necessary for all 

1 Notwlthsluidfiig hlfl Sorbonoe degree. Do Ptn li sold to bave b««n Mcndf 
marricKl, tuid to have left a widow, wba even vontared to claim thu IcheritaaM ttt 
UiMUte. He wu engaged in • oormipondeDce with Wllllani Wak*, Arohbdahep 
cC OlMKbatj, with a view to arrange a lia«iK of reRooclllatloa of tbo Angllcaa 
Obtffob witb Rome, and, ncoordiiig to Lantan. BlEbap of SUteroit. in that oorreBpood* 
•DC« ho a»eDteil to the propriety of sacerdotal marriage. 

■ 1 canbot pretcBd to decide tbe oontioverEy at to the allnged marriaee between 
BORxnet and Mlle^ Deavleuz do Maiili-on. nor to detannine ivlictliur tt U trite lh«t 
aha and bor ilanghteri claimed hit (urtaue utter his dcfttli. Mnob hu been writtui 
an both ildea, and I havo not the material! at hand to jusllff b ponitive opinlMi, 
though the eilmcti (rotn La Baamelle's "M^malreE de Undama da HatotMiM" 
gflven b; tbe Abbe OhairBrd (Lt- Ciilibat dee I'rvtros, pp. iH Hqi.) would man to 
ehow that there were good gfonnd* for **i»uttlng th* marriag*. ! boJloro, hi>wov«, 
that there ia no doabt of Bonuet engaging with Leibniu aad Uolanui in a negotia- 
tion aa to the terms on whioh the Lutlienms could re-enter tbe BotoaB oonmonion, 
and that he promised, in the name of thu Pope, tliac Lutfaenw mlDiaCor* >dialll«d to 
thu prievthood oreplioopate ahoiild retain th<rlr wivni. It In averted that Iboptv. 
poaed arrangement was nearly agreed to on both lidu, nhcn tbs pret«iialaiu of tba 
Iloiiseol Hanover to tbe EogliBborownoanfled Leibniti to withdraw from theundw- 
taking. 
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s of ecclesiastics. The book attracted attention, and 

ly order of the Parlemcnt it was burnt. 80 September. 
1758, by the hangman, and tlie unlucky author was thrown 
into the Bastile. These proceedings were well caknlated 
give publicity to the work : it was reprinted at Douay 

n 1772 ; a CIcrman transhition was pubhshed in 1782 at 
G5ttingen and Munster, and an Italian one, with some 

missions, had already appeared in 1770, wittiout an 
acknowledged place of publication. The Abbt^ VjUiers 
undertook to answer Desforges in a weak little volume, 
the " Apologie du C^libat Chretien," published in 1762, 
which consiisLs principally of long extracts from tlie Fathers 
in praise of virginity. Even Italy felt the movement, and 
an anonymous work, entitled " Pregiudiu del Celibate," 
appeared in Naples in 1765, and was reprinted in Venice 
in 1700. Some more competent champion was necessary 
to answer these repeated attacks, and the learned Abate 

accaria brought his fertile pen and his incxliaustible 
erudition to the rescue in his " Storia Pt)lemica del Celi- 
bato Sacro," which saw the light in 1774, and which not 
long afterwards was translated into German. In 1781 
appeared a new aspirant for matrimonial liberty in the 
bh6 Gaudin, who issued at Geneva (I^yons) his work 
entitled "Les inconveniens du c^libat des prCtres," a 
treatise of considerable learning and no little bitterness 
against the whole structure of saccrdotaliiim and Roman 
prcmacy. This was followed, in 1782, by Andreas 

'orster, in his " De Ccelibatu Clericonim Dissertatio," 
published at Dillingen, and dedicated to Pius VI., for the 

urpose of replying to the attacks of the innovating 
tholics. 

The latter, indeed, had some hope for the approaching 
realisation of Uieir demands. The reforms which illus- 
trated the minority of Ferdinand IV. of Naples excited the 

riests of Soutlieru Italy to petition him for the right of 
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marrinKe. aiid Sernio, the Janseiiist Bishop of Poteiiza, 
does not hesitate to say that the request would have been 
granted if the unfriendly relations between the courts of 
Rome atid Naples had continued mueh longer.' The 
Emperor Joseph 11., amid his many fruitless schemes for 
philosophical reform, incUned seriously to the notion of 
permitting marriage to the priesthood of his dominions. 
In sn edict of 1783 he asserted incidentally that the 
matter was subject to his control,* and the advocates for 
clerical marriage C"onfidently expected tliat in a very short 
period they would see the ancient restrictions swept 
away by the imperial power. A mass of controversial 
essays and dissertations made their appearance throughout 
Germany, and the well-known Protestant theologian 
Henlce took the opportunity of bringing out, in 1783, a 
new edition of the learned work of Calixtus, " De Con* 
jugio Clericorum," as the most efficient aid to the good 
cause. It is a striking illustration of the temper of tlie 
times to obsen'e that tliis work, so bitterly opposed to the 
orthodox doctrines and practice, is dedicated by Henke 
to Archdeacon Anthony Ganoczy, canon of the cathedral 
church of Gross>A\'ardein and apostoUc prothonotary. 
The hope of success brought out other writers, and the 
mo\'ement made sufficient progress to cause some hesi- 
tation in Rome as to the propriety of yielding to the 
pressure." 

> ChuTard, Ld Ci-libftt des Prdtre*, p. 31i-S,— DuvBnzali, Biiibop of CttnoMB, tm 
aUo in tuvuur o( abroi;nUug tlio rule tif cellbaoj. 

1 Thin vlow of tlin competeDce of the temporal powet to r^olate tbo qtiMtlcui 
•Mmii to have besD wldel; received at this potiod. Ad iinoiifmDnj work pabU«h*d 
Id ]7G9 ander Iho tills of " HeoIierobiM sur I'Etat MoDastiqao et Bcol£idutiqD«,~ 
nrittiTDbfa good Cotbollo.HMort!! (p. 201], "81 U CU de dODiidr dw citofcniAli 
piliio dovenoll urgeot, le U^Klntear, en aucorinnt 1« niMlaga dM ptCtiea, n'uttLt»- 
pnuiirolt rieu aur le sacrcment de TOrdre." 

* Zaccurln, in the iatrodnotSoii to liu "Nnova Gltutlfiouione " (p. lx.),dMlM 
that the papal court enteitalnstl anj idea of oiAklog tha ooDoMdon ; but, to mn- 
tidoring the qiiODiion mi to llio power or tint; of tlio Pope to \\iet th« law of 
<i«Ubac; (Dint. IV. Mp. t), his [eioarka eliow olcartj that tbo *ubJocc wa« discuaaod 
Ib ft tooo t« afiord^th* paiUoaiu of martiago rouooahlft gtosnda loi faop& 
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■ Zaccana again entered the lists, and produced, in 
B785, his " Nuova Giustificazione del Cchbato Sacro," 
in answer to the Abb^ Gaudiii and to an anonymous 
German writer whose work had produced considerable 
sensation. To this he was principally moved by a report 
that he had himself liccn converted by the facts and argu- 
ments advanced by the German, an imputation which he 
indignantly refuted in tbi-ee hundred quarto pages. 

The half-formed resolutions of Joseph H. led to no 
EsuU, and the subject slumbered for a few years until the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. At an early period 
in that great movement, the adversaries of sacerdotal 
asceticism bestirred themselves in bringing to public 
attention the evils and cruelty of the system. Already, 
in 1789, a mass of pamplUets appeared urging the abro- 
gation of celibacy. In 17ftO the work of the Abbt^ 
Gaudin was reprinted, and was promptly answered by 
the prolific Maultrot. Even in Germany the same spirit 
again] awoke, and a Hungarian priest named Katz pub- 
Ushcd at Vienna, in 17iH, a " Tractatus de conjugio et 
cmlibatu elerieonim," in which he argued strongly for a 
change. In Poland these doctrines made considerable 
progress, for in 1801 we find a little tract issued at 
Warsaw vehemently arguing against those who imperil 
tbcir souls by vnolatitig tlicir vows and the laws of the 
Church.* In England a Catholic priest distinguished for 
talents and learning. Dr. Geddes, published in 1800 a 
work in which he denied the apostolic origin of eelilMcy, 
and urged that, at most, delinquents should only be 

' punished by degradation from the priesthood, without 
disgrace. Indeed, he argued that the rule caused more 

bmioselytes to Protestantism than any other cause.* 

< VMiu •( COBrtuu io BcclMia Oatliollc* do 8*Mrd<»iim CnJlbUa rtoetrfna, 
Vamirta. IHl. 

* "AHodeat ApologjfMibe C«tbollc9 ot Gtal Btilaic/'pabUiliBd kDoaj-nKKUlj 
In ISM—* work illif»l«Ttr modtnde uui candid in iu tope. Dt. G«dd» had been 
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Durinf^ this period it can hardly be supposed tliat the 
defiant immorality which characterised the eighteenth 
century liad been favourable to Uie purity of a celibate 
priesthood. That the Church, indeed, had made but 
scanty improvement in the character of its ministers is 
visible tliroughuut the literature of the age, aud I need 
only allude to a few instances where eflbrts at refonn 
revealed the prevailing corruption. 

In France the attacks upon the vow of celibacy, to 
which allusion has already been made, seem to have given 
rise to a spasmodic attempt to regulate the Church. In 
1760 an aiTet of the Parlement of Paris prohibited the 
organisation of religious congregations without express 
royal permission, verified by that body. The assembly of 
the clergy in Paris in 1766 produced no notable improve- 
ment, nor was greater success obtained when the temporal 
power intervened in tlie edicts of 176« and 1767. Further 
effort apparently was requisite, and in the edict of March 
1768, Louis XV. undertook to diminish in some degree 
the causes of the more flagrant disorders among the 
r^ilar clergy. Men were not to be allowed to take the 
vows under the age of twenty-two, nor women under nine- 
teen ; and as the smaller religious houses were especially 
notorious for laxness of discipline, all were suppressed 
which could not number at least fifteen professed monks 
or nuns, except Uiose attached to larger congregations. 
The ecclesiastical authorities, moreover, were emphatically 
conuiianded to make a thorough visitation, and to compel 
the observance of the rules of discipline of the several 
Orders.* The enforcement of this edict created no little 
excitement, and several of the smaller Orders narrowly 
escaped destruction iu their endeavours to evade its 

■nspended fron bU functions in eonsequeaoo of ■ tnuulntloa of tbo Biblo whlob b* 
hud pulilUhed. See Allibotie'i Diotiuoiu'y. I, 657. 

I Dupm, Manual <lii Droit Pub. Bocl-'", Fran^ftigp. (th Kd. t^trii, IW5. p. 374.— 
Edit do Hftra 1708. ooncenikiit lea Ordm Heligieu (lumbert, XXMl. 1T4|. 
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provisions. That these efibrts did not succeed in accom- 
plishing their object we may well beheve, even without the 
testimony of an eye-witness.* As for the secular dei^, 
when Louis XV. amused himself by ordering the arrest of 
all ecclesiastics caught frequenting brothels, the number of 
victims in a short time amounted to 290, of whom no fewer 
than 100 were priests actively engaged in the service of 
the altar.* 

When the Grand-Duke l-*opold of Tuscany undertook 
refoiTo tlic monasteries uf his dominious aud to put an 
end. if possible, to the abuse of the confessional, it led to 
long diplomatic correspondence with the papal curia as 
to the jurisdiction over such cases. A public document of 
the year 1763 had already stated that the special crime in 
question had become less fi-equent, and attributed this 
improvement to the exceeding laxity of morals everywhere 
prevalent, for few confessors would be so foolish as to 
attempt seduction in the confessiotial when there was so 

P little risk in doing the same thing elsewhere.' Specious 
Its this reasoning might seem, the facts on which it was 
based were hardly borne out by the investigaticms of 
Leopold shortly after into the morals of the monastic 
establishment. Nothing more scandalous is to be found 

Kin the visitations of the religious houses of England under 
ftlorton and CromwelL The spiritual directors of the 
Dumieries had converted them virtually into harems, and 
such of the sisters as were proof against seduction armed 
with the powers of confession and absolution, suilered 
every species of persecution. It was rare for them to 
I venture on complaint, but when they did so they received 
no attention from their ecclesiastical superiors, and only 
■the protection of the grajtd-dueal authority at length 

) 8m I^rt«7ria'« Hlsl. ot Avrievlkr ConTaMlaa. tmubMd bj Oook*. Loodoa, 
B48, Book u. cbsp. i*.. vL 
1 BOBTtt, 09 1> CoafwitM At du Oillbtl Ao* PiMm, Pari*. IMS, p. Hi. 
1 AreUtM ot riofMU)*— StgTclorio di Suto doU* Boggcota. tOm 194, Ho. C 
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emboldened them to reveal the truth. The prioress of 
S. Calcrina di Mstoia declared that, with three or four 
exceptions, all the monks and confessors with whom she 
had met in her long career were alike ; that they treated 
the nuns as wives, and taught them that God had made 
man for woman and woman for man ; and that the visita- 
tions of the bishops amounted to naught, even though 
they were aware of wliat occurred, for the mouths of^ 
the nctims were sealed by the dread of excommunication 
tlireatened by their spiritual directors.' When it is con- 
sidered that the convents thus converted into dens of 
prostitution were the favourite schools to which the girls 
of the higher classes were sent for training and education, 
it can readily be imagined what were the moral influences 
thence radiating throughout society at large, and we can 
appreciate the argument above referred to. as to the ease 
with which the clergy could procure sexual indulgence 
without recourse to the confessional. Leopold's chief 
assistant in tliis struggle was Scipione de' Ricci, iiishop of 
Pistoia and Prato, whose experiences in the investigattoo 
caused him to induce the Council of Pistoia, in 1786, to 
declare the duties of the confessional wholly incompatible 
with the monastic state, and. in view of the iniprol>abiUty 
of any permanent reform, to propose the abolition of the 
monastic Orders by restricting vows to the duration of a 
twelvemonth' — propositions which were not approved by 
the congregation of Tuscan prelates held at Florence in 
1787, and which were scornfully condemned by Uome.' 
Ijcopold, howe\'er, sought to palliate the evil by raising to 
the age of twenty-four the minimum limit for taking the 
vows, which the Council of Trent had fixed at sixteen, but 



t D« Potter. Hdmoiies de Sctpion de' Rlocl, I. 391 aqq. 

• AtU « Deoreti dal Conoilio dl Plxtoju d»U' •nno 17Se, FIMoji. 4lo, pp. 3)', 
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benefit of this salutary measure was neutralised by the 
with wliich parents desiring to get rid of tlicir 
children could place them in the institutions of the neigh- 
bouring states, such as Lucca and Modeiia.* 

Rome itself was no better than its dependent pro\'inces. 
despite the high perM>nal character of sotiieuf the pontitfk. 

'''hen the too early death of Clement XIV., in 1774, cut 
short the hopes which had been excited by his enlightened 
rule, St. Alphonso Liguori addressed to tlie conclave 
assembled for the election of his successor a letter urging 
them to make such a choice as would afford reasonable 
prospect uf accomplishing the much-needed reform. The 
saint did not hesitate to cliaracterise the discipline of the 
secular clergy as most grievously lax, and to proclaim 
that a general reform of the ecclesiasticid body was the 
only way to remove the fearful comiption of the morals 
of the laity.* When we hear, about this time, of two 
Cannelite convents at Rome, one male and the other female, 
which iiad to be pulled down because underground passages 
bad been established between them, by means of which 
the monks and nuns Uved in indiscriminate licentiousness, 
and when we read the scandalous stories which were 
current m lioman society about prelates high in the 
Church, we can readily appreciate tiie denunciations uf 
St Alphonso.* A curious glimpse at the interior of con- 
ventual life is furnished by a manual for Inquisitors, 
written about this period by an official of the Holy Office 
of Rome. In a chapter on nuns he describes the scandals 
which often cause them to fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Inquisition, and prescribes the course to be pursued 
with regard to the several offences. Among those who 

ere forced to take the veil, despair frequently led to the 



> OhtMl (RlTbU CriatlMi*, Ola. 1874 p. 470).— CoooU. TikUnt. Sew. xxv. Da 
Rag. « Hoo. ckj). XT, 

■ PuMud, OoBlaMlon* dl an PclgloDtcro, p. S33. 
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denial of God, of hcaveii, and of hell ; feminine enmity 
caused accusations of soreerj' and witchcraft, which threw 
not only the nunneries, but whole cities, into confusion ; 
vain-glory of sanctity suggested pretended revelations and 
visions ; and tliese latter were also not infretjuently caused 
by licentiousness, for in these utterances were sometimes 
taught doctrines utterly subversive of morality, of which 
godless confessors took advantage to teach tiieir spiritual 
daughters that there was no sin in sexual intercourse. As 
in Spain, it was tlie practice of the Roman Inquisition to 
treat the offenders mildly, partly in consideration of the 
temptations to which they were exposed, and partly to 
avoid scimdal' The contaminating inltucttce on society 
at large, emanating from a Church so incurably corrupted, 
was vastly heightened by the overgrown numbers of the 
clerical body. In 1775, for example, a census of the terra- 
ftrma provinces of Venice showed in that narrow territory 
no less than 45,778 priests, or one to every fifty mhabitants, 
while in the kingdom of Naples, exclusive of Sicily, tliere 
were, in 1769, one to every seveuty-sLx.' Such over- 
crowding as this was not only in itself an efticieut cause 
of disorder, but intensified incalculably the power of 
infection. 

The \Trtues of the clergy, therefore, could offer but a 
feeble barrier to the spirit of innovation when the passions 
of the French devolution were brought to bear upon tlte 
immunities and distinctive laws of the Church. The attack 
commenced on that which had been the strength, but 
which was now the weakness, of the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment. As early as 10 August, 1789, prehminary steps 
were taken in the National Assembly to appropriate tlie 
property of the Church to meet the deficit wliich had been 

t Prattica del Modo da procederil nelle uiiH (lei a OOttlo, cap. uv. tU& BlU. 
Itcg. MoDacciia. Cod. lloJ. fiSS.) 

a UBuuiuuture, fiiunia, April IS, lSfl7. p. 100. In Spain, tlie OOBsns of I7$8 
g«Te Itio Duubsr of eoclMiutUoa, tuaJv aotl famale, regular And ii«ciiUr, aa lS3,9tlS. 
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•the efficient cause of calling together the high council of 
tlie nation. This property was estimated as covering one- 
fifth of the surface of France, yielding with the tithes an 
annual revenue of three hundred millions of francs. So 
vast an amount of wealth, pen'erted for the most part 
from its legitimate purposes, oflered an irresistible tempta- 
tion to desperate financiers, and yet it was a prelate who 
nuidethe first direct attack upon it. On 10 October, 17S9, 
Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun, introduced a motion 
to the effect that it should be devotcfl to the national 
wants, subject to the proper and necessary expenses for 
pubUe worship ; and on November 2 the measure was 
adopted by a vote of 568 to S46. This settled the 
principle, though the details of a transaction of such 
magnitude were only perfected by successive acts during 
the two following years. One of the earliest results was 
the secularisation of those ecclesiastics whose labours did 
not entitle them to support, a preliminary necessary to 
the intended appropriation of their princely revenues. 
This was accomplished by an act of 18 February', 1790, by 
which the religious Orders were suppressed, monastic vows 
were declared void, and a moderate annuity accorded to 
the unfortunates thus turned adrift upon the world. 

The great body of the parochial clergj', patriotic in 
their aspirations, and suffering from the abuses of power, 
had hailed the advent of the Revolution with joy ; and 
their assistance had been invaluable in rendering the 
Tiers'Etat supreme in the National Assembly. These 
measures, however, assailing ttieir dearest Interests and 
privilf^es, aroused tliem to a sense of the true tendency 
of the movement to which they had contributed so power- 
fully. A breach was inevitable between them and Uie 
partisans of progress. Every forward step embittered tiie 
quarrel It was impossible for the one jmrty to stay its 
course, or for the other to assent to acts which daily 
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became more menacing and revolutionary. Forced, 
therefore, into the position of reactionaries, the clergy ere 
long became objects of suspicion and soon after of perse- 
cution. The progressives devised a test-oath, obligatory 
on all ecclesiastics, which should divide those wlio were 
loyal to the Kevulutioii from the contumacious, and lists 
were kept of both classes.* Harmless as the oath was in 
appearance, when it was tendered, in December 1700, 
five-sixths of the clergy throughout the kingdom refused 
it. Those who yielded to the pressure were termed 
asserment^s, the recusants iTisermentes or rt^fractaires, and 
the latter, of course, at once became the detennined 
opponents of the new rt'gimct the more dangerous because 
they were the only influential partLsjins of reaction belong- 
ing to the people. To tlieir efibrts were attributed tlie 
insurrections which in La Vendue and elsewhere threatened 
the most fearful dangers. They were accordingly exposed 
to severe legislation. A decree of 29 November, 1791, 
deprive<i them of their stipends and suspended tlicir 
functions: another of 27 May. 1702, authorised tlie local 
authorities to exile them on the simple denunciation of 
twenty citizens. Under the Terror their persons were 
exposed to flagrant cruelties, and a prctre r^J'ractatre 
was generally regarded, ipso J'acto, as an eucmy to the 
Republic. 

Under these circumstances, sacerdotal marriage came 
to be looked upon as a powerful lever to disarm or over- 
Uuxiw the hostility of tlie Clmrch, and also as a test of 
loyalty or disloyalty. Yet the steps by which tius con- 
clusion was reached were very gradual. In the early 
stages of the R«volution. while it was still fondly deemed 

> "D'Slre ftdile k U imtloi), A 1* lol, an T«i, ot do veil]*]' ts«ct«iii«Dt mat ta 
ttoopeau ooalU i Miir* aoln*." U wu not onlj the olijocUonN of tbe King aad ot 
the Pope that rondored thli ooth unpalatable, but also tba (>ct thM It gBTSMtbMhut 
to tha law for the aeaalarintSao of eooledutiool property and of tba noBHtio 
Ordati, It wai ordered in the (hnililtUlvti rit-Or du CUr<ji, Tit. II. Art. 91, SB 
odoplud Julj' 12, usd i>rouiut(;atod August 'U, 1790. 
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that the existing institutions of tVance cuuld be purified 
aiid preserved, the National Assembly was assailed with 
petitions asking that the privilege of marriage should be 
extended to the elergy.' These met with no response, 
even after the suppression of the monastic Orders. As 
late as September 1790, when the Abb<5 Professor Cour- 
nand, of tlic College de France, made a motion in favour 
of sacerdotal marriage in the assembly of the dis-trict of 
St. Etienne du Mout in Pans, the question, aflcr con- 
siderable debate, was laid aside as beyond the competence 
of that body. It was not until 3 September, 1701, that 
Miraheau introduced into the Assembly a decree pro- 
viding that no profession or vocation should debar a 
citizen from marriage or be considered as incompatible 
with marriage, and forbidding the public officials and 
notaries from refusing to ratify any marriage contract on 
such pretext. Though no allusion was made in this to 
ecclesiastics, its object was evident, and was so admitted 
in the eloquent s-peech with which he urged its adoption— 
a speech which contained a very telling rt'sume of the 
arguments in favour of priestly marriage, hut wliich, in 
sits glowing anticipations of the benefits to be expected 
from the measure, affords a somewhat lamentable contrast 
to the mcagreness of tlie realisation.* The principle, when 
once established, was considered of sufficient importance 
to desen'e recognition in tlie Constitution of September 
)70l, a section in the preamble of which declares that 
the law does not recognise religious vows or any en- 
gagements contrary to the rights of nature or to the 

■ 1 \it.y* botor* ID* ODD of the patmphlot* lMe«(l kboat tliU Umt (L« lUrUge dM 
PMtrw. Farl*, Ldclaje. 1700, Sro. pp. 102}. addrouod to th« Auenblj. It In » 
totonUj oalm uid wellrcotoocd argaiii«nc, bkdng lu domuid Dpoo tb« nMgM of 
tba ptloiltl** Cbnrah, tlia ptvoopU of Scriplorat Ito rigtiu ot natiutL aad pnbUo 
UlUtr, Tbo kDtbor HiarU UmMlt t« bo > priMl ««I1 advktiood In UIb, aod b« 
aMmnM (h«l tbo oorrDpUoo of looictj diuamlnntcd hj Ui« lloooliouanMi ot •cdo- 
riMllM U KODenU; rvaogolaed ■□(! andentaod. 

* TbU ip*oeb U prlnWd in full from » US. In (be public Ubrtu7 olOeoeT*, bj 
, tU Abbd ClwTvd (Le CdEibu dei FHUm, [>p. lS»-eoO]. 
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constitution ' ; and this was followed, as Mirabcau had 
proposed, Iiy a decree of '20 September, 1791, wliich, in 
enumetTiting the obstacles to marriage, does not allude to 
monastic vows or holy orders. 

Professor Cournand was probably the first man of 
pasitioii and character to take advantage of the privily 
thus permitted, and bis example was followed by many 
ecclesiastics who had won on honourable place in the 
Church, in literatm'e, and in science. Among them may 
be mentioned the Abb^ Gaudin of the Oratoire, the 
author of a work already alluded to on tlie evils of cell* 
bacy, who in 1792 represented La Vend(5e in the L^is- 
lattve Assembly, and who in 1805 did not hesitate to 
publish a little volume entitled " Avis k mon fils &g4 de 
sept ans" — althougli in tlic preface to his work in 1781 
lie had described himself as long past the age of the 
passions. Even bishops yielded to the temptation. 
Lom45nie. coadjutor of his micle the Archbishop of Sens, 
Tom^, Bishop of Hourges, Massieu of Beauvais, and 
Lindet of Evreux were publicly married. Many nuptials 
of this kind were celebrated with an air of defiance. 
Pastors announced their approaching weddings to theb 
flocks in fturid rhetoric, as though assured of finding 
sjnnpathy for the assertion of the triumph of nature over 
the tjTanny of man. Others presented themselves with 
their brides at the bar of the National Convention, as 
though to dcmons'trate that they were good citizens who 
had thrown off all reverence for the obsolete traditions 
of tlie past. 

A nation maddened and torn by the extremes of hope, 
of rage, and of terror, which met the triumphal march of 
tturee hundred and fifty thousand hostile bayonets with 
the heads of its king and queen, which blazoned forth to 

1 Lb lol no rcconnnlt nl treax rellgieni, ni dqcbd autre eDg;*gemwt qui Mnlt 
oontnire aax droiu Qstorela on A 1* DonBtitntion. 
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Europe its irrevocable breach with the past by instituting 
festivals in honour of a new Supreme Being and parading 
a courtesan through the streets of I*aris as tlie g»dde!is 
of reason, was not likely to employ much tenderness in 
coercing its internal enemies, and chief among these it 
finally numbered the ministers of religion. To tlicm it 
soon applied llie'marrlage test 'J'o marry was to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the civil aiiUiority and to sunder 
allegiance to foreign domination ; celibacy was at the least 
a tacit adherence to the enemy and a mute protest against 
the new regime. Matrimony, therefore, rose into impor- 
tance as at once a test and a pledge, and every effort was 
made to encourage it. Among the records of the revolu- 
tionary' tribunal is the trial of Mahue, cun* of S. Sulpice, 
13 August, 1793. accused of having written a pamphlet 
against priestly marriage, and he was only acquitted on 
the ground that his crime had been committed prior to 
the adoption of the law of 19 July, 1793.* A decree of 
19 November, 1793, rcUeved from exile or imprisonment 
all priests who eould show that their banns had been 
published, and when, soon afterwards, at the height of the 
popular frenzy, the Convention sent its deputies thi'ough- 
out France with instructions to crush out every vestige of 
tlie dreaded reaction, those emissaries made celibacy the 
object of their especial attacks. Thus, in the Department 
of the Meuse, deputy De la Croix announced that all 
priests who were not married should Ik: place<l under sur- 
veillance ; while in Savoy the han>h measures taken against 
the clerg}' were modified in favour of those who married 
by permitting them to remain under surveillance. One 
zealous deputy ordered a pastor to be imprisoned imtil 
he could find a wife, and another released a canon from 
jail on his pledging himself to marry. Many of those 
tlius forced into matrimony were decrepit with years, 

• OeuDiM, faBAUUa AaoloiUMiW p. 322, Pui*, IRSA. 
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and choNe brides whn5;e age secured them from all sus- 
picions of yielding to the temptations of the flesh. Such 
was the venerable Martin of Marseilles, who, after seeing 
his bishop and two priests, his intimate friends, led to the 
scaffold, took, at the age of 76, a wife nearly 60 years old. 
As an unfortunate ecclesiastic, who had thus succeeded 
in weathering the storm, fairly expressed it, in defending 
himself against the reproaches of a returned Onagri 
bishop, he took a wife to serve as a lightning rod. 
These unwilling bridegrooms not infrequently deposited 
with a notary or a trusty friend a protest agains't the 
violence to which they had yielded, and a declaration that 
their relations with their wives should be merely those of 
brother and sister. 

Yet in this curious persecution the officials only obej-ed 
the voice of tlie excited people. The press, the stage, all 
the organs of public opinion, were unanimous in warring 
with celibacy, ridiculing it as a fanatical remnant of 
superstition, and denouncing it as a crime against the 
state. The popular societies were especially vehement in 
promulgating these ideas. The Coriffris fratemet of 
Ausch, in September 1793. ordered the local clubs to 
enlighten the benighted minds of the populace on the 
subject, and to exclude from membership all priests who 
should not marry within six months. A petition to the 
National Assembly from the republicans of Auxerrc 
demanded that all ecclesiastics who persisted in remain- 
ing single should be banished ; while a more truculent 
address from Condom urged imperiously that celibacy 
should be declared a capital crime, and that the death 
penalty shoidd be enforced with relentless severity. In 
times so vmsparing, when suspicion was conviction and 
conviction deatli, and when such were the views of those 
who swayed public affairs, it is not to be wondered at 
if many pious Churchmen, unambitious of the crown of 
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martyrdom, thought matrimony preferable to the guil- 
lotine or the noyade. 
' Indeed, the only source of surprise is that so few were 

ffeimd to betray tlieir convictions. In the vast body of 
the Gallican Church it is estimated that only about 2000 
marriages of men in orders took place after the Reign of 
Terror had rtrridcred it a measure of safety. In addition to 
this, about 500 nuns were also married : and though this 
proportion is larger, it is still singularly small when we 
consider that these poor creatures, utterly unfitted by liabit 
or education to take care of themselves, were suddenly 

B ejected from their peaceful retreats and cast upon a 
nr(»rld which was raging in convulsions so terrible:* 
I This is doubtless attributable to the steadfast resistance 
which the Ixjttcr part of the clergy made to the innovatiiHi, 
in spite of the danger of withsiunditig the popular frenzy, 
and in disregard of the laws which denounced such oppo- 
sition. Even the assennent^s, who had pledged themselves 
to the Revolution by taking the oath of allegiance, were 
mostly unfavourable to tlie abrogsition of celibacy, and the 
position thus maintained by the clergy gave tone to such 
of the people as retained enough of devout feeling still to 
firequent the churches and partake of the mysteries of 
religion- The existence of an active and determined oppo- 
sition is revealed by an act of 16 August. 1792, guarantee- 
ing the salaries of all married priests, thus showing that 
in some places at least their stipends hati been withheld. 

I I hsT* not fonad It May to fonn • HUl*Uct9ij Mtlmata o( tfao DDinlMr of 
rMoob MdMluUct ivavJOD* to tlio RavolntloD. L« Bu (Diotioiuimlrc Boojola- 
pUlqao do rniitoiro do Fniocc, V. 319) gires u ubt« ■honing tut aggregaM of 
418,S0aMmU,o( wbom33&,UTiaB7b«oon>i<loiad u attaohcd to Uw MOnlar •ervic«, 
and IB3,06B to tho r«giilv OrdoH ukd ouioiu. Of Ihoio Inttor, I00.4S1 won man 
and 63,008 w«ro wotnoo. Oo tba olh«r hand. M. Sauicalte (OoagT^gxtiooi R«ll. 
Hl««m. pp. 0, 0) 4|aota« trnoi tho Abb<t EiplU}' a stAtemenl liiat in 17e& thwe ««« 
TB.OM tBCnka aad SOiOOO niuii, while ba ■bown that oilier cotiC«ii>)ior*(T aolbofitiea 
Mdnoe (he nnmhgr of racmbon of reUglooa Ordan In 17S9 I« C3,000 of boib MXMk 
M. Obuloa Obabot (Bncjclo[k^di« HonaatlqMt p- l, Pwta, ISZT) oonpiuaa, attmt 
atabcnita tabalittai, tbo numbar of •oolodarUo*, rcgalai Mid wouUi, M 107,768 
ptraou, wJoTliig m nvoBQO of 127,S1Q,SIB truM. 
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Many pastors, indceil, were (irivcn from their parishes by 
their congregations, in coiise(jueiice of marriage, to put an 
end to which a decree of 17 September, 1793. ordered the 
communes to continue payment of salaries in oil such cases 
of ejection. 

There were not wanting courageous ecclesiastics who 
opposed the innovation by every means in tlieir power. 
Although Gobel, Bishop of Paris, 8 creature of the 
Revolution, favoured the marriages of his clergy, a portion 
of his curates openly and vigorously denounced them, and 
Gratien, Archbishop of Rouen, addressed to him a severe 
reproach for his criminal weakness. The same Gratien 
excommunicated one of liis priests for marrying, and pub- 
lished, 24 July, 1702, an instruction directed especially 
against such unions. For this he was thrown into prison, 
where lie was long confined. Fauehet of Baycux, for the 
same offence, was reported to the Convention, but was 
fortunate enough to elude the consequences. Phihbert 
of Sedan issued, 20 January, 1708, a pastoral in which he 
more cautiously argued against the practice, and. after a 
long persecution, he was lucky to escape with a decree 
of costs against him. Pastorals to the same effect were 
also promulgated by Cldment of Versailles, Hi^raudin of 
Chateauroux, Sanadon of Ol^ron, Suzor of Tours, and 
others. 

The Convention was not disposed to tolerate proceed- 
ings such as these. To put a stop to them, it adopted, 
19 July, 1703, a law punishing with deprivation and exile 
all bishops who interfered in any way with the marriage 
of their clerg}', For a while this appears to have put a stop 
to open opposition, but when the Reign of Terror was past, 
and the Catholics saw a prospect of reorganising the dis- 
tracted Church, one of the earliest efforts was directed to 
the restoration of celibacy. On 15 March, 1705, some 
asscrmcnt^s bishops, members of the Convention, issued 
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from Paris an encyclical letter to the faithful, in which 
they denounced sacerdotal marriage in the strongest temts. 
Those who entered into such unions were declared un- 
worthy of confidence ; tlie fearful constraint under which 
they had sought refuge in matrimony was pronounced to 
be no justification, and even renunciation of their wives 
was not admitted as entitling them to absolution for the 
one unpardonable sin.* In a second letter, issued 15 De- 
cember of the same year, this denunciation was repeated 
in even stronger terms. 

In these manifestoes the bishops did not speak by 
authority. They could not threaten or command, for they 
were acting beyond or in opposition to the law. With 
the progress of reaction they became bolder. In 1797 the 
Church ventured to hold a national council, in which it 
forbade tlie tniptial benc<lictlon to those who were in 
orders or were bound by monastic vows, thus reducing 
their marriages to the mere civil contract, and depriving 
them of all the sanction of reli^on. The local synods 
which, encouraged by the fall of the Directory, were held 

j in 1800, adopted these principles as a matter of course, 

I and took measures to enforce them. That of Bourges 

I even prohibited the churching of women who were wives 
of ecclesiastics. 

Tliis condemnation of the man-ied clergy carried despair 
and desolation into the households of those who had 

I olfended, and upon whom tlie door of reconciliation was 
so sternly closed. Gr^^goirc of Blois, a leading actor in all 
these scenes, records the innumerable appeals received 

'from the unfortunates, who, torn by remorse and thus 
repudiated by the Church, begged in vain for the mercy 

rwhich was incompatible with the respect due to the 

[wieicnt and in%'iolablc canons. 

All this, however, was merely local action. The 

> LoU. Saojv. M M»n, 179S, ut. u. (Origoite, p. 10>.) 
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Gollican Church had not yet been reunited to Rome. In 
reconstructing a system of social order. Napoleon speedily 
recognised the necessity of religion in the state, and. 
despite the opposition of those who still believed in the 
Itepuhlic, the Concordat of 1801 restored France to its 
place in the hierarchy of Latin Christianity. There is 
nothing in the Concordat interfering with the right of the 
priest, as a citizen, to contract marriage ; but as, in all 
affairs purely ecelcsiaKtical, the internal reguUtion and 
discipline of the Church were necessarily, left to itsett 
the rights of the priest, as a priest, became of couree 
subject to the received rules of the Church, which eouM 
thus refuse the imptual benediction, and suspend tbe 
functions of any one contravening its canons. In conse- 
quence of the power thus restored, when the question 
soon after arose as to the l^ality of sacerdotal marriages 
contracted during the troubles, the cardinal-legate Capiva 
issued rescripts to those whose unions were anterior to the 
Concordat, dcpri\'ing them of their priestly character, 
reducing them to the rank of laymen, and empowering Uie 
proper officials to absolve them and remarry them to tbe 
wives whom they had so irregularly wedded. This created 
a strong feeling of indignation among the prelates who 
had carried the tabernacle through tlie wildeniess, and wjio 
while opposing such marriages most strenuously, regarded 
this intervention of papal authority as a direct assault upon 
the liberties of the Galhcan Church. Their time was past, 
however, and their denunciations of this duplication of the 
sacrament were of no avail. Yet the legality of such 
marriages as civil contracts, and the unimpaired right of 
priests to contract them, were asserted and proved bjr 
Portalis, in his masterly speech of 15 April, 1S02, before 
the Corps L(^gislatif, advocating the adoption of the 
Concordat as a law, although he admitted that the Church 
csould withhold its sanction and could exercise its discipline 
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'wliilc tlie feeling of the people rendered sacerdotal celibacy 

desirable.' 

Oae phase of the atuation thus created was aptly 
illustrated in the curious affair of Prince Taliej-rnnd's 
marriage, which attracted at the time the attention of 
Europe Forced into the Church by family exigencies, 
and elevated to the bishopric of Autun, he had earned the 
permanent hatred of the hierarchy by Uirowing himself 
into the revolutionary movement, where he bore a leading 
part in the secularisation of ecclesiastical property and 
utilised his episcopal functions in consecrating the Consti- 
tutional bishops. This could not be condoned, even in 
view of the active assistance which, as Minister of Koreign 
Affairs, under the Consulate, he rendered in the negotia- 
tions for the CoocordaL In these he had vainly sought 
to introduce a clause releasing &om their obhgations all 
ecclesiastics who liad contracts] marriage or had other- 
, wise renounced their clerical status — a clause which would 

r 1 m« qMMb cf PotUU* pin U ae kdmlnbta oomBanUr; oa the Coucordhi. 
dMialO|lillg lU OBlliaa and ooRMquutctt with m rl|fl<]ltf of lo^'o maA an vnllgblcood 
■pblt of bith whScb are DquHll; otodlUtblo to tbo bead and hoait of tho dUtloguUbed 
oistor. Prom the portion ievaUd to thtt mibjeot of mvrikfpe I qaut« tho loUow- 
1D£, bb vmbodj'Uig a cIom upoilcloo o( the totvatiou of ILom who nagolUtod tti* 
Coooordot ; 

" QiMlquM ponosne* m plaiadrant pnt-Atra d« oa qna I'on n'* p** eonMrti la 
Mlritf dM iii^UW. . . . Kd oSet, d'oDO put noiu D'ttdm«tton» plua quo 1m 
mfoMrM dool t'eiUtenuB ail D^ooMalr* I 1'«x*roic« da ou1t«, c« lal dimlnn* eon- 
ddtaiUinMIt la Dombr* dw paraomiM qui *• roiuiBiit uicloiuienieat nu c^libai. 
D'asti* port, poor lo* uinutrai mfmo* qae doo* oouMtroiiB, et i qui le ciSUbM 
•M ordonnfi p«jlaai^leinenu«odfatsMlqowbd(taaMqai l»arMt faito da nuriofa 
par MB r^flUnaau b'mI point eonaacT^a cprnma ttHfteitmemt dirimami dutt I'ordra 
dril : alRBt iBOt iii*riBg«, a'Ua en oontraoUleDt on, oe s«nit polot nal bdi yeux daa 
Id* poUtlqiica et OivOel^ et )m enlaJiB qui oo oBltrikioot m:(Bj«di 14c1U(dm ; maU daim 
la for tnlMNr M duu I'ordie rallgtasx, lU «'gxpoMrBJenc am polnnB ipliiioallaa 
prawDOiw par !«■ loU caaonlqa**: tliooDilonanknt ijuulrde loan droit* da famlUa 
at da dU, BaU lb •waleDt tenua da I'Bbrtciiir do I'aiercloe do laocrducc. Coo>^ 
qaanoMbt, (uii alTalbUr le oerf do U dlMsiplliia da I'^laat on couane aux ladivldaa 
toata ta llbvtte ot toiu !«■ BvaotagFi garM lM * par lai lei* d* I'M-kt ; iiibI* U aftt M 
laJOMa d'alUr ploB lulo. at d'ulgar poor ■«• acelMantlqDei d« Frsaoe, conunelda, 
na awapllon qal las aAt dioooildMa aopri* do tOBi l«i peDplea Calbutiqaea. el 
anprli daa (nafBl* m^miu, aniqnal* Oa admin Uireralont loa aaoour* d« la nligtoo.* 
(Diipla, Maan^ do Droit Publio BeoUi. irnui(BiiM, ftoa M. ff. 1*0-3.) 
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have covered bis own case — but Pius VII. was obdurate; 
and, while promising to give to his legate Caprara faculties 
to absolve simple priests, he revised to comprehend bishop 
and members of the religious Orders.' 

The Concordat adopted in this sh&pe left Talleyrand 
in an awkward position. A fascinating woman with ■ 
dubious past, known as Madame Grand, had for some 
years been his acknowledged mistress, doing the bonoun 
of his house. In tlie easy morality of the Directory thi 
had caused no scandal, but Napoleon, in re-establistuDg 
order, insisted on external decency, and moreover, when 
relations were resumed with foreign powers, arabassadoml 
ladies murmured at being obliged to associate with a 
concubine. He tlierefore offered Tallejxand the per- 
emptory alternatives of marrying Madame Grand or of 
dismissing her, and Talleyrand chose tlte former. Tvo 
pressing applicaUons were made to the Holy See and 
urged with all the force that Napoleon could bring to 
bear, but in each case the only outcome was a brief 
enabling Talleyrond to be unfrocked, to be reduced to lay 
communion, deprived of sacerdotal functions, and author- 
ised to lead a secular life, without a word as to marriage. 
Thus checked, Talleyrand made the best of the situation. 
He caused the second brief to be laid before the Council 
of State, which duly accepted it and ordered its r^istn- 
tion, and it was otRclally gazetted in a concise form stating 
that it restored citizen Talleyrand to secular life. All the 
world assumed this as conferring on him the full privileges 
of the laity, and it was in vain that the Holy See caused 
the insertion in foreign journals of a statement that it 
reduced him to lay communion without relieving hin^ of 
"svows. His civil marriage with Madame Grand was 

ibrated on 10 September, 1802. and the lady had the 

leraud d« laoombe, Lc Uoiiagc de TaUenADd {Li C wrap onJattt, Pftrla, II 

)t 10 ScpliMiibra, 1906]. 

b to UiU czliftiuiiiv« lUllciD thAC 1 uwo tlia duUUa ot UiIb ockbrat«d , 
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satisfaction of styling herself Talleyrand- Pt-rigord. or 
subsequently Princess of Bcncvcnto. A sacramental 
marriage, it is said, followed, perfonned quietly by the 
Burd of Epinay, but the parish register of that place has 
disappeared and the assertion cannot be confirmed, though 
there is little reason to disbelieve it, for no one at the 
time, save the Curia, doubted the legal validity of the 
union. 

The question of celibacy was not settled by the Con- 
cordat Notwithstanding the certainty of ecclesiastical 
penalties following such infraction of the Tridcntine 
articles of faith, the practice which had been introduced 
could not be immediately eradicated. Priests were con- 
stantly contracting marriage, and tlie question gave con- 
siderable trouble to the Government, which hesitated for 
some time as to the policy to be pursued. Portalis, in 
1802, as we have seen, declared the full legality of such 
marriages, and the unimpaired right of ecclesiastics to 
contract them ; and the provisions of the Code respecting 
marriage, adopted in 1803, make no allusions to vows or 
religious engagements as causing incapacity.' Yet in 
1805, when Daviaux, Archbishop of Bordeaux, opposed 
the application of a priest named Boisset to the civil 
authorities for a marriage contract, Portalis, then Minister 
of Religious Affairs, on being appealed to, replied ttiat 
the Government would not allow its officers to register 
such contracts. The local administrations sometimes 
assented to such applications and sometimes referred them 
to the central authority, until at lengtJi, in 1807, a definite 
conclusion was promulgated. This was to the effect that 
alUiough the civil law was silent as regards such marriages, 
yet they were condemned by public opinion. The 
Government considered them fraught with danger to the 

ce of families, as the powerful infiuencc of tlie pastor 

I Ooda CI*U, Uv. t. TIL *. 
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could be perverted to evil purposes, and, if seduction 
could be f<>lluwc(l by marriage, tliat inHuciioe would be 
liable to great abuse. The Emperor tlicrcfore declared 
that he could not tolerate marriage on Uie part of those 
who bad exercised priestly functions since the date of tlie 
Coticordat. As for those who had abandoned the ministry 
previous to that period and had not since resumed it, be 
left thein to their own consciences. Thus in practice, 
although marriage •was regarded as purely a civil institu- 
tion, a Umitatiou was introduced which was not authorised 
by the Code, which rested solely upon the authority of the 
Emperor, and which, far from indicating respect to the 
Cliurch, was a flagrant insult- As Napoleon withdrew 
himself more and more from the principles of the new 
order of things, we find him disposed to take even stronger 
ground in opposition to the civil privileges accorded to the 
priesthood by the Concordat. The question of sacerdotal 
marriage continued to present itself under perplexing 
shapes, and at length tlie Emperor, on the eve of his 
downfall, perhaps with a view to propitiate tlic sacerdotal 
power, proposed to apply to married priests the penalty 
imposed by the law on bigamy.' It was too late, how- 
ever : the Empire was rapidly vanishing, and these sug- 
gestions were soon forgotten in tlie hurrying nuirch of 
events.* 

I In as addrou to tha CoddcSI or StaW, Dcctmbor 20, IH13, IfApoloon wid ; "La 
MO«rduc« ML mie iiort* dtt marliige ; Is pr Jtra i^Cant uai i I'^glisc Qunkma I'^poas i 
ton ApODia il a'j auiail a.aoaa iD convenient & apptiqQ«r »ii pretre qui so mnrioratt !• 
peine da I& biguoio: no ts[ ecol^iastSqae no mitilo aucun lorte de oonsid^tioo." — 
BonhlerderBoluM.(1erEt«t ilea Frntre* en KranoD, Parin. 1343. p. 17. 

I For many of tho above details I am indabtcd to the oiirioim bat lH.digMted 
liltlD work, " Elinloire da Matiage det PTvtre* en Fraaoe." poblUhed bj Or^it* la 
ISUU. Oi^oiro, though a priest of the anaien rigimc-. wu a linoore atid oODnteteol 
repubUoDJi- A member of the SUteM General, of the Oonventlon, and of the Coanoil 
of Five Hundred, elected Bishop of Blois bf the voioe of n people who knew and 
rogpectod him. he pieserved liU ardent faith through all the exoouca ot the Rcrolfl. 
lion, and hii demueratlo idcM In tipite of the Injorieg inQictvd on tiia cUm in the 
□ama of the people. The slnoeritf and boldnees ot hii ohar*ot«r maj be «*UiDaUd 
b^ n iliigU example. When, on 7 November, 1TU3, Oobet. Binhop of Pari*, •ppeand 
before the Convention with twelve of his vicars and puhliol; ronounood hia aacrad 
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fanotlooH on Uia |[rouri(l thU h«nkR«r tli«r« ilioald ba no otb«T wonilu|i Itian tb*it 
ofUbettyuid i>qaklltj,Kliiioiil,kl1 tbo •CClMiwtlo* in Iho Convention (o11()i>«d his 
•aiDpla. To hold bank at naob « momoot n* dMii[«roui In tho extr«ni4v fat Qi6- 
(Oil* bad Iho harditjood to nltor a dofiant protoM. " I aio ■ CathoUo bj oonHotlon 
•nd bf iMUng. a pil«*t hy cbulus. a bUbop by Ibo voloe ol Ui« pooplo. but iioi frora 
the pMplo nor from jroa do I dertro m; mlMlon, and I wUl Dot bs toroed to an 
abjuration." To blm perliap* mora than to any ooo olio U atuibauibio tbc aldlfni 
inaiiaKwmont which carried tile Ohoroh thnnigh the itormi and (wrMaulJonK of tlia 
itevolnttott, but tho mud* laliazlbllUr witleb maiatalnod hi* Oncliollobim throneh 
the ordeal of ITB3 and ITD4 oaiuod him to itond \>j bu republicuaUm long ofiot 
11 had icone oat of fa«liioD. Be w*« not to be bought or bollioil : tlio LtigiliinlBl 
««■ loM t«l«miit tlun tli« Tertorriatt and nadar iha Roclonllan Iio mu rednoad 
almo«t to abaolut* lDdlg«aic«. To)[«ther with tho other oooilltntioiul bUbopf, ba 
bad been oompelled to reaign bis bUhoprio by order of the Popa aft«r the Concordat 
ot 1S0I, and he wm too daogwroiu a man tn bo rewarded for hU Inraloabla 
■errico to rell|[lon. He diad tn ISSl. 
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The question of sacerdotal marriage was left in France, on 
the collapse of the Empire, in a curiously unsettled condi- 
tion, giving rise to very remarkable contradictions in the 
judicial decisions which since then have irom time to 
time been rendered by the tribunals as cases were brought 
before them. 

Under the Restoration, a priest named Martin, an old 
r^Jractaire of 1 702, committed the imprudence of marrying 
in 1815. Not long after he died witliout issue. His 
relatives contested the succession with the widow, and in 
1817 the inferior court decided in her favour. The next 
year tlic court of appeals reversed the judgment on the 
ground that sacerdotal marriage had only been sanctioned 
indirectly by the le^slation of the Revolution, and that 
the Charter of 1814 {Xit, 6) had restored Catholicism as 
the religion of the state. In 1821, however, the final 
decision of the Court of Cassation settled the question in 
fovour of the widow, thus legalising such unions, for the 
incontrovertible reason that the Code did not recognise 
vows or holy orders as causes incapacitating for marriage.* 

Even yet, however, the matter was not held to be 
finally disposed of. In 1828, Louis Th^r^se Satumio 
Dumonteil, a priest of Paris, who desired to contract 
marriage, failed to obtain from the courts the customary 
assistance required by the law to set aside the reftisal of 

I Gt^ire. op. di. p. 103. 
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his parents, who dwUned their assent to his projected 
union. The case was argued in all its bearings on civil 
and ecclesiastical law, and he found the tribunals resolutely 
opposed to him. When the Revolution of July unsettled 
the public mind with Wsions of the revival of the principles 
of '89, Dumonteil endeavoured to carry out his project. 
The lower court decided in hLs favour, 26 March, 1831. 
but the higher courts reversed the decision, and pro- 
nounced definitely that priests could not contract dvil 
marriage,' and this in spite of the Charter of 1 8ftO, which 
simply affirmed Catholicism to be the religion of the 
majority of Frenchmen, while that of 1814 had declared 
it to be tlie religion of the state. 

This curiously vexed question seemed incapable of 
positive solution. The case of Dumonteil apparently dis- 
couraged aspirants for clerical marriage during the next 
thirty years, for I have met with no allusions to any 
attempt in that direction until 18C1. In that year 
M. dc Brou-Laurii^re, a priest already delMirrcd from his 
sacred functions, engaged himself in marriage with Mile. 
Elizabeth Fressanges, of Deuvillc near P(?rigueux. On 
calling upon the mayor of the village to perform the 
ceremony and register the contract, that ftinctionary 
refused to act. He was supported by the public authori- 
ties, and the expectant bridegroom was obliged to appeal 
to the tribunals to obtain his rights. The question was 
warmly contested and thoroughly argued, and it was not 
until a year had elapsed that the court of r(5riguetix 
rendered a decision ordering the mayor to perfonn his 
functions and to marry the patient couple. The case was 
then carried to the superior court at Bordeaux, which 
reversed the pre\'ious decision. 

t BenUar do rSdiue, ofi. ell. It vru ftppwMUly Mt oua wbkb led to Uia 
pvhUcMiMi, onAar data o( Hoimco. l»29, of Iho ** OoiwUlanHloDi Impanbkll aopnt U 
\tpfl dfll Cvllbito Bocl«>l*iticD, pro;«itc cUI Profviiore C. A. P."— A lolanbl; itell 
■riHoB moimujr of Uio ATKnmeiita agBliul tt>e (ale. 
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Again, in 18fi», in the case of the Abh«* Chntaigneu. 
the court of Angoutemc decided that a priest Wiis, uiidei 
the law of France, not competent to contract dvil 
marriaj;^.' On the other hand, in 1870 the court of 

Algiers, in the case of a M. Q . delivered an elalwrate 

decision to the effect that in France there is no law for- 
bidding the civil marriage of priests.' Yet in 1878 the 
Court of Cassation continued a decision of the court of 
Rcnncs, pronouncing null and void the marriage of a 
priest, at the instance of his nephew and niece, to whom 
he had be<iucathcd his property by a will anterior to the 
marriage. ^Vhen M. Loyson {P6re Hyacinthe) married 
Mrs. Merriman, in 1872, the ceremony was performed in 
I^ndon, at tlie office of the rc^strar of marriages, and 
M. Loyson gave as the reason of his seeking a foreign 
land the refusal of the French officials to confirm the civil 
ceremony. So the Abb^ Chavard, vicar of Marseilles, in 
1874 went to Geneva for the same purpose, where he con- 
tinued his priestly hinctions ; and Uiis leads me to regard 
as exceedingly improbable a public statement in the daily 
journals that priestly marriages occur in France at the rate 
of twenty or thirty a year. In fact, so lately as September 
1883 there was before the courts a ease which shows how 
imcertain is the question still in France. A certain Abb^ 
Junqua was expelled from the Church and was condemned 
to three months' imprisonment for continuing to wear the 
priestly robes. He subsequently married and engaged in 
trade, when he failed, and his wife sought to secure her 
dowry fn)m tlie bankrupt assets, but was resisted on the 
groutid that her marriage was illegal under the Concordat, 
although the Church had itself deprived the husband of his 
ecclesiastical character. Yet at last, when in 1888 tlic 
Court of Cassation, the supreme tribmud in France, 



I Tnlmulg*)** Letter* from FIoroDce, p. 1(18. 
* Cluvard, L0 CdlJbU dM PiHtw, pp. 63fr-30. 
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definitely decided in favour of priestly marriage, the 
decision was uoquicsced in wiUi scarce a remoiLstnince and 
hardly attracted attcuUuii. U is evident that the world 
moves. 

In Switzerland I have met with two or three cases of 
such marriages, but they have no special significance. In 
one of them, occurring in Lucerne some tifty years ago, 
tlie priest left the Church in order to marry, and hved with 
his wife until her death, in 1880, when he permitted her to 
be buried as a Catliolic, and had the mortification of seeing 
her name entered on the register, publicly exposed in tlie 
parish church, as un unmarried woman. 

In Wiesbaden, in 1821. a priest named Koch, with the 
ion of the autlioritics, abandoned tlie priestliood 
and applied to the curt* of the place to marry hnn, when, 
meeting with a refusal, he had the ceremony performed by 

l*rotestant pastor, and was promptly excommunicated by 
the vicar of llutisbon. Not deterred by this, in 1828 a 
rhundred and eighty priests of Uadcn petitioned the secular 
p<^>wer for permission to marry, and the Chamber of 
Deputies showed a disposition to grant the request This 
effort was imitated in 1881 by the Catholic clergy of 

ilcsia, but tlie movement was repressed by the Prussian 
Government ; and in 1833, at Tri^ves, a clerical association 
was formed to carry out the same object.' These elibrts led 
Gr^ory XVI.. in the encyclical Mirari vos (15 August 
183*2), to urge the bishops to constant vigilance and earnest 

brt in defence of a law of the greatest importance, 
■gainst a foul conspiracy which was daily extending. 
Some similar movements in Austria in the next decade 
led Pius IX., ahnost immediately after bis accession to 
Uie papal chair, in lus eneyelieal letter Qui pluribus 
(9 November, 1840). to repeat the words of his predecess/>r. 
1851, moreover, he took especial pains to stigmatise a 

t J. H. Ca;lm Lm Onr^ n>fta ^ U Qaodle, FwU, ISSSi 
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work, published iii Limn by Francisco dc Paula in 1848, 
entitled *' Defcnsa dc la Autoridad de los Goberinos." 
wliicli impioiLsly sought to decciiirulise the Church, aud 
which took strong grounds against enforced celibacy.* 

How immovable, indeed, is the position of the hier- 
archy on this matter is shown by the ease of Panzini 
l*jui7.ini is, or was, a Capuchin monk, who in 1854 con- 
ceived the idea that the greater part of the evils under 
wliich tlie establishment labours are the result of celibacy 
and its attendant immoraUty. He addressed to the Pope an 
anonymous memorial urging him to submit the question to 
the bishops then assembled in Rome, and followed this witli 
two similar subsequent applications. Finally, in the troubles 
of 1859, anticipating the assembUng of a European congress, 
he resolved to print an essay on the subject, addressed to 
all the bishops of the Church, thinking that the congress 
would afford him an opportunity of reaching them. The 
printer to whom he confided his manuscript promptly 
placed the dangerous matter in the hands of Cardinal 
Antonelli, when Panzini was at once thrown into prison 
and delivered to the Inquisition. After a trial which lasted 
six months, he was condemned to twelve years' incar- 
ceration and perpetual suspension from the sacerdotal 
functions which were his oidy source of livelihood. After 
two years of his sentence had expired, he was released at 
the instance of the ItaUan Government, and in 18Gd he 
published his essay, rewritten from memory, under the 
title of •' PubbUca Confessione dl un Prigioniero dell' 
Inquisizione Romana ed origine dei mali della Chiesa 
Cattohca." 

Now, Panzini's persecution arose solely from his affirm- 
ing that enforced celibacy is impolitic and unnatural. He 
professed unbounded reverence for the Church in all 
matters of faith, and claimed that the point at issue was 

I Utt. ApoitoL Hultiplkes inter. 
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merely oik; uf discipline on which the Church might make 
a mistake. Even here, however, he was careful to declare 
liis measureless admiration for voluntary asceticism. Vir- 
ginity lie believed to be immensely superior to matrimony, 
and be anathematised as cheerfully as the Council of Trent 
could wish all who should proclaim the contrary. Even 
monasticism he defended as a state of perfection recom- 
mended by Christ His sole objective point was the 
rigidity of the law which renders the single state indis- 
pensable to alt ecclesias'tics, and he essayed to prove that 
this is in direct antagonism to all the general principles of 
Catholic theology; that the purity which is its pretext is 
impossible to enforce, and that tlie cfTort itself is most 
disastrous to the Church and to the faithfuL The authori- 
ties were not disposed to consider that these opinions were 
an allowable dissidence on matters of policy, and they 
hastened to brand them as heretical. In the sentence 
passed upon Panzini the Inquisition took occasion to 
stigmatise as heresy the assertion that enforced celibacy is 
contrary to nature, that it is a stumbling-block and the 
cause of perpetual transgression.* That tliis tliet)ry was 
enforced iti practice so long as tlie Church could control 
the secular power is showii in the ease of an Italian priest 
who, preferring to sanctify love by marriage rather than to 
indulge in ilhcit intrigue, married and fled with bis bride 

I to Africa, seeking among the infidel the liberty denied him 

\ in Christendom. Three children blessed his union, but the 
unresting \igilance of the Church discovered his retreat, 
when, with the aid of the French consulate, he was seized, 
carried back to Naples, and thrown into prison to repent 

|indeflnitely of his errors.* 

'I'here evidently could be no reasonable ground for 

[expecting a change of policy in tliis respect on the part of 



I Paodd, pp. IS. 5S, 102, liS. 301, 401. 
■ IbUI. p. U9. 
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the lloiiiHi) Curia, and this was recognised in 18(kt by 
some Catholic pries-t.s of Hungary, who, desiring liberty of. 
mairiagc, and seeing the futility of anticipating it at the 
hands of their superiors, united in petitioning the National 
Diet for the requisite permission. Yet in spite of tlie ^ 
extravagance of supposing that a body which, since the " 
Council of Trent, has become so thorouglily centralised 
as the Church, would listen to the wishes of its lower 
classes, tJiere were not wanting tliose who imag^icd that fl 
Uie Council of the Vatican in 1870 would adopt the " 
discipline of tlie Rastcrn Church and permit marriage to 
tJie inferior orders. Any such expectations were destined 
to be disappointed as soon as the prelimhiary machinery 
of the council became known. A conffregazione ceniraU 
was appointed by I'ius IX. in advance, consisting exclu- 
sively of cardinals connected with the Inquisition, and to 
this body was delegated tlie sole determination of the 
itters bo be submitted to the couucil for discussioiL 
Under tliLs con^egttziom; and presided over by its mem- 
bers, were fi\'e consuUv, to act as sub-committees on the 
subjects res-pectively confided to their deliberations. The 
consttlia on &ith and dogma was under tlic presidency of 
Cardinal Hilio, notorious as the compiler of t3ie Syllabus 
of December 1864. and that on canons and discipline was 
committed to Cardinal Catarini, whose whole career had 
been passed in the Inquisition, and who had acquired afl 
sinister fame by his rigorous punishment of all attempts 
at refonn. If, as the Church asserts, the proceedings of 
general councils are under the immediate operation of the 
Holy Ghost, it will be seen what reverent care was 
observed to keep Him in due subjection, and to spare the 
Church the scandal of being brought by thoughtless 
innovators into opposition with Him, _ 

As the destined outcome of the council was simply th«S 
dogma of papal infallibility, the hopes of the anti-eeliba- 
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inans were traiisferred Ut the schism prfcipiUitcd by it, 
aiid knoH-n as that of the Old Cutholies. In 1875 a 
Deau Siicziiisky marned the Baroness Gazewaska. and 
joined the schismatics, when the Prussian Government 
decided to protect him in the enjoyment of his temporali- 
ties, and his new brethren agreed to receive him, and thus 
committed themselves on the question of celibacy — a 
decision continned in 1878 by the s}-nod of Bonn, which 
decreed, by a vote of 75 against '22, tliat the prohibition of 
the canons is not an obstacle to the inarrijigc of ecclesias- 
_tics. or to the cure of souls by married priests. It required 
lo common conscientiousness and strength of purpose for 
men like von DoUinger. von Schulte. Keusch, and their 
Keonipaiuotis, upheld by their intimate knowledge of tlie 
past, to sever themselves from the Churcli in which they 
, had been nurtured, when so many of those on whose co- 
>pcration they had relied allowed themselves to be coerced 
into subscribing to a doctrine the untcnability of which 
they had exposed.' VVIiat. however, is to be the eventual 
outeome of their self-sacrifice time alone can determine. 
The struggle in France o^-er the separation of Church and 
State shows tliat Ultramontanism is unyielding, and that 
\'^atican is resolved to rule or ruin. It is irreeon- 
^cilable. and those who will not submit blindly to its 
, demands iiave no clioice but heresy or schism. This can 
irce fail to broaden tlie movement of Lus von Rom, which 
in Austria has already cost the Church so many thousand 
souls ; and while most of these have gone over to the 
ivaiigchcals, the Old Catholics in the German portions 
if tlie Austrian Empire claim 2:J.0O0 members, and arc 
growing at the rate of a thousand a year. In Bavaria and 
HtJie Hliine lands they are said to be numerous, and in 
^Biwitzerland the cojiton of Geneva alone nuuibcrs tbcm 
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at 4300. Holland has its share ; and in the United States 
they have lung been urganised, havmg liad about ibur 
tliousand communicants as early as 1892. A cognate 
movement is on foot in France, where the uncompromis- 
ing stand of the Vatican on the Law of Separation is 
directly provocative of scliism. ^Vkin to this is the 
separatist Polish National Church of America, which at 
tlie present moment is considering the question of abrogat- 
ing priestly celibacy. It Ls useless to forecast the hiture. 
but he is blind to the portents of the times who does not 
recognise that there are elements at work wliich, ii' met 
with the eternal non possumus, may seriously threaten 
miity.' 

/Vnothcr serious blow in the matter of marriage has 
been dealt by the adoption in successive Catholic states of 
what is known as civil marriage, by wliich matrimony is 
withdrawn from the exclusive control of the Church, and 
the sacrament and benediction are declared to l)e accidents 
not necessary to the legal status of husband and wife or to 
the legitimacy and heritable capacity of children. We have 
already seen that this was one of the legislative results of 
the French Revolution, and the example thus early set by 
France has been followed of late by Italy and Austria 
after its adoption in 1858 by Sardinia, as one of the 
earliest reformatory measures of Cavour. Yet the Church 
positively refuses to regard such marriages as entitled to 
respect. Tills is a trouble of old date, for when, in 174*, 
Benedict XIV. was informed that in Belgium parties who 
were obliged by tlie law to present themselves before the 
civil magistrate and declare their intention to be man and 
wife frequently neglected to invoke the ministration of 
the priest, he pronounced such marriages to be invalid, 

> Tberci tatij bo pOMll)1e proEalne of n new aliRurnanl la tbo report (JpjtuM7 
1007). th&i ArohbiHliop Meismer, □[ MllwaukoQ, publiol; holda oat tb« profpeot 
thnt E[iiiico|)ol olorRjcaDii may \>a received an [irieHti in the Catliotfo Clitureli wiUi- 
out being obliged to nbandoo iheir wives. 
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and this was repeated by Pius VI. in 1791 and Pius VII. 
ill 1808. It is therefore not suqjrising that when the 
project wa.s under discussion in Italy, the UniUi Cattolica, 
one of the papal organs, in its issue of 16 July, 1864, did 
nut hesitate to assert that the establishment of civil 
matrimony was establishing the liberty of licentiousness, 
and that, after having scattered liouses of ill-fame through- 
out Italy, it would convert the whole peninsula into one 
brothel. In a similar spirit, tlie Papal Penitentiary, 
15 January. 1866, issued instructions reciting a decision of 
Pius IX. in secret consistory. 27 September. 1852, that 
civil marriage without the sacrament was notliing but a 
foul and destructive cohabitation, whence it was deduced 
that the ei\-il authorities have no power over marriage or 
divorce, and Pius IX. followed this by an allocution of 
80 October, 18GG, denouncing it as leading to an organised 
system of scandalous eoncubinagc' When, in May 1808, 
Austria followed the example of Italy, Pius within a 
month delivered an allocution in which he not only 
condemned tlie "abominable law," but declared it to be 
null and void ; and Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop of 
Vienna, isimed a manifesto in which he not only denied 
that the civil contract constituted marriage, and directed 
that children sprung from such unions should be entered 
on the parish registers as neither legitimate nor illegiti- 
mate, but gave positive instructions that absolution should 
be denied, even in articulo mortis, to all parties who had 
coliabited in such unions — thus stigmatising them as worse 
tluu) concubinage. In a similar spirit, when, in 1869. civil 
marriage was proclaimed under the short-lived republic of 
Spain, the clergy, imder inspiration from the A'atican, 
denounced it as concubinage, and threatened to suspend 
the celebration of the Mass. The law, i[i fact. excite*d 
much popular feeling, for it made tlic civil ceremony 

> Appmdii ad OoncIL nanaj-. Ameriov. l^tlnn, ppk 79IM3L 
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essential, und dcdurcd ttiat without it the soIcmnisAtion in 
church did not confer the legal status of man and wife, 
so that with the restoration of the monarchy it was 
promptly repealed, imd an effort to restore it was rejected 
by an emphatic vote of the C!ortcs in February 1883. 
W'itli the more liberal tendencies that have since prevailed, 
the matter has been again taken up. and its recognition has 
been the subject of fierce dissension. Leo XIII. was 
vigorous in his opposition to tlic iimovatiou. In his first 
encyclical, issued '2\ April, 1878, he declared tliat 
*' citizens, profaning the dignity of Christian marriage, 
have adopted l^al concubinage in place of religious 
matrimoiky " ; and he returned to the attack in a special 
encyclical on the subject, published 10 February. 1880. 
in this he assumes that, as " by the will of Christ tlic 
Church alone can and ought to legislate and decide con- 
cerning sacraments, so it is out of the question to attempt 
to transfer any, even the smallest part, of her power to 
tlie government of the state," and tlierefore "judicial 
sentences on conjugal contracts, as to whether they have 
been entered upon rightly or wrongly," are a direct 
infringement of the rights of the Church, whether those 
judgments be adverse or not to the canons.' 

The earlier passages of this encyclical are so ^Tarm and 
eloquent a defence of the holiness of matrimony, as the 
natural condition of man decreed by God, tliat it would 
probably trouble its author to explain why so exalted and 
divine a state should be prohibited to the ministers of the 
God who de\'iscd it and fitted his creatures specially for iL 
It is easy, however, to account for the bitter and persistent 
opposition of the Church to the civil marriage laws without 
attributing it to the control which the monopoly of the 
sacrament gives it over the faithful, and the lucrative nature 
of the business tlius brought to tlie Curia. J^Iurc important 
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than these is the fact that under the Irws the State has 
the power to permit (clerical niarringf. For more than 
half a ccntiiry xuch 1»W!> had exi-sted in France, but as the 

rench tribunals leaned towards upholding ecclesiastical 
celibacy, they were acquiesced in comparatively in silence. 
When Italy, however, followed the example, it was seen 
that the temper of the Italian Government would lead to 
construing thcin in a sense favourable to priestly liberty, 
and hence the opposition, which has been justified and 
intensified by the result. Immediately on the passage of 
the Civil Marriage Act. Dr. l*rota, of Naples, an energetie 
reformer within the Church, in a letter of 80 October, 
1865. advised all his clerical friends to marry and to persist 
in the exercise of their functions, " and the more who do 
so at once and simultaneously the safer for all, for the 
bishops will venture the less to persecute you in the face 
of public opinion." Accordingly, cases of priestly marriage 
commenced to occur, and when they were contested their 
validity was confirmed by the tribunals. The superior 
courts of Genoa, Trani, and Palermo successively decided 
in this sense; and finally, in 1869, occurred the case of 
Andrea Treglia. of the diocese of Salerno, which settled 
the question in N.tplcs. The municipal officers of Victri 
refused to marry him ; the eoiu-t of Salerno decided against 
him. but when the matter was carried up to the court of 
appeals of Naples judgment was rendered in his favour, 
and he was married forthwitii — thus legitimating the 
unions of some fifty priests who had preceded him, with- 
out the question having been settled by the tribunal of last 
resort In the organ of the reforming Catholics of Naples, 

e Emandpafore Cattolica. it was not without interest to 
the successive marriages chronicled with the same 
satisfaction as that evinced by Spalatin in the stormy days 
of Luther.' In Austria the Church succeeded better in 

> Kaplw wu pcrhapi tlw Bfct kingdom io Enrop* to pramulgMo k d*U 
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maintaining iti> hold tipoti those who hnd once entered 
its serWce. The Civil Marriage Law encouraged a 
number of priests to marry, but in 1891 the journals 
announced a decision by the High Court of Appeals, in 
the case of one who alwndoiied the Catholic faith in 1870 
and who married in 1870. to the effect that a man who 
had vowed a life of celibacy could not be released from 
Ills vow. 

Yet the whole question is one of but slender practical 
importance. In no country is the Catholic Church sub- 
servient to the State. It controls its own sacraments, and 
no government is likely to venture upon interference with 
it in its own sphere. While therefore it may be deprived 
of the power to persecute and punish those of its members 
who enter upon civil marriage, it yet possesses the ability 
to deprive them of their functions, which in most cases is 
equivalent to depriving them of bread ; and it has an 
unquestioned right to expel them from its communion. 
The priest who marries, therefore, is virtually separated 
from his Church and deprived of his means of livelihood- 
motives which, combined with the moral forces at work 
to keep men within the accustomed bounds, are quite 
sufficient to prevent defection from growing common, or 
to render marriage with a priest attractive to women above 
the lowest class. Even in the United States, where there 
is no legal impediment to priestly marriage, and the tone 
of society i-s such as rather to welcome those who escape 
from the pale of Rome, such cases are rare, although of late 
years they seem to be increasing. While, therefore, the cixil 
marriage laws of Europe unquestionably loosen the ties 
which in this respect bind the priest to his Church, there 
are still sufRclent material and moral forces at work to 
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prevent desertions from this cause from assuming any 
serious proportions. 



The monastic Orders have not escaped the innovating 
^spirit of modem times, and Catholic lands have followed, 
to a large extent, the example set in the sixteenth century 
by Henry VHI. and the German Protestant princes. 
The excessive multipUcation of the " rehgious " and the 
enormous accumulation of property in mortmain were 
recognised as an e\it calling for repression as soon as 
the old-time veneration for the Church declined in 
the irreverential spirit of the eighteenth century. The 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal, France, and 
Spain, between 1751* and 1767, and the suppression of 
the Order by Clement XIV. in the bull Dominus ac 
HRedemptor, 24 July, 1773, gave the impulse. The £m- 
^ntcror Joseph 11., in a series of measures from 1772 to 
H]784, greatly reduced the religious Orders in his own 
^dominions and suppressed the contemplative ones, which 
contributed nothing visible to the benefit of society.* 
KHIs brother. I^eopold of Tuscany, desired to abolish all 
the Orders and replace them with one which should ser\'e 
^as a retreat for pious souls, but he felt himself not strong 
■enough, and ventured only on partial measures.* The 
French Kevolution followed, with its decisive action of 
^bectdarising all Church property by the decree of the 
^■National Assembly of 2 November. 1789. and the siip- 
^pression of the Orders, 13 February. 1790. Germany 
yielded to the temptation, and by the Reichsrecess of 
I 25 February, 1803, secularised the bishoprics and monastic 
foundations ; everywhere but in Austria the religious 
rhouses were gradually suppressed, and tlicir buildings 

I W«4Mf and W«lUt. Bncj^Wpldle. VI. 1S&8.— H«nM;. Roal BBOTclorUK 
IXIV. &0. 
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were converted into Iwirracks, prisoiui, insane asylums, 
and the like.' In Spain, the Napoleonic invasion laid 
waste many convents, and the Cortes of Cadiz in 1813 
decreed that none should be restored which had less than 
twelve inmates, and tliat there should not be more tharr 
one of each Order in any one place.* The Jlevolution of 
1820 went further, suppressing the monastic Orders and 
consolidating the houses of the mendicants, all of which 
wa.s revoked by the reaction of 1823.' In the troubles 
followuig tlie death of Ferdinand \'I1. in 1 88:}, the Itegency 
was forced to rely on the Liberals : a policy was adopted 
of suppressing the religious Orders and secularisii^ 
Church property, which during the ensuing fifteen years, 
amid various fluctuations, gradually destroyed tlieni. The 
process was by no means always peaceable. In I8:J5 the 
revolutionary juntas rose against them, burning many of 
the houses, ejecting the inmates and slaying some of them. 
The decrees of 8 March, 1836, and 29 July, 1»37, extin- 
guished the convents witli few exceptions ; even tlie nuns 
were turned out ai]d left to perish in misery, although the 
ftinds of their convents consisted largely of the dowers 
which they had brought* The Concordat of 1851, how- 
ever, re-cstiblished the Orders devoted to works of charity 
and etiueation ; but the royal decrees issued in execution 
of these provisions placed them under Government super- 
vision and subject to strict limitations," in spite of wliicb 
they have flourished and nuiltiplicd largely, leading to 
political vicissitudes of which the end is not as yet apparent 
In Portugal the process was more summary. The Emperor 
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'edro I. of Urazil. as regent for his daughter, Maria da 
Gloria, by decree of 15 August. 1888. suppressed the 
oonvciits and the military Orders ; the promised pensions 
f the ejected inmates were not paid, and they suffered the 
extremity of want' When Italy cciiscd to be ii geu- 
grapliical expression and was consoUdated under A'^ictor 
£nuinuel. the law of 28 June, 1800, with its supplements 
f 15 August, 1807. and 19 June, 1873. completed the 
destruction of the religious houses, confiscated their 
property, and pensioned the inmates with from 144 to COO 
lire per annum, acconiing to tJicir position. Two cxccp- 
ions were made : Monte Cassino, the venerable mother 
of Western monachism, was spared, and provision was 

ade for its maintenance as a national monument ; while 

avonan)Ia's convent of San Marco was prescr\'cd. rather 
perhaps on account of its frescoes than of its associations. 
The process of ejectment was summary. Panzini speaks 
with indignation of the files of soldiery sent to drive from 
their houses the terrified [luns, who were thrown upon 
a world with which they were by their training utterly 
unfit to cope ; ' and early in 1 807 the journals reported that 
nearly all the inmates of the monasteries were dispen>ed, 
some of them returning to their families, some of them 
accepting refuge offered to them by the charitable, but 
most of them clubbing together and hiring houses in 

liich to hvc as of old. 
In France, under the Concordat of IROl, the re-cstab- 

hment of monachism was strictly prohibited, but some 
organisations succeeded in forming themselves. Cliaritable 
associations of females were encouraged and flourished. 

hile male brotherhoods which proved politically dan- 
gerous were crushed without ceremony. Even under tlic 
storation popular antagonism was still at* «trong that 
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the efforts made by Charles X., from 1823 to 1827. 
introduce the Jesuits and other male Orders aroused strong 
opposition, and the elections of 1827 settled the question 
definitely in the iicgKtivc' The constitutional Govemnoent 
of Louis Philippe, from 1830 to 1848, showed itself per- 
sistently hostile ; but the Second Republic was more liberal, 
and the Second Empire ostentatiously sought the alliance 
of the Church. After tlie fall of Louis Napoleon, the 
reactionary Government of Marshal MacMahon continued 
this alliance, and the result was seen ui the enormous 
growth of the regular Orders in wealth, members, and 
influence. This, after republicanism had been finnly 
established by the will of the people, became a serious 
menace to the tranquillity of the State, for by its v-ital 
principle monachisin owes its allc^ance first to the Holy 
Sec and secondarily to the land from which its membeis 
are drawn. A long struggle ensued, commencing wiUi 
the Ferry laws on education in 1879— a struggle in which 
the expatriation of the monastic Orders became merely on 
iitcident, and culminating in the separation of Church and 
State. The struggle thus has assumed the wider a^>eck 
of the internecine conflict between mediieval theocracy on 
the one side and civil and religious hberty on the otlier. 
The issue is still undecided, and it is not for us to predict 
the result. 

Nor has this anti-monastic movement been confined to 
the Old World, for the example of Europe has been fol- 
lowed ill many of the former Spanish colonics. Paraguaj 
led the way, in 1824, by suppressing all monasteries as use- 
less, and Brazil, in 1829, prohibited the entrance of men 
devotees, thus condenuiing the existing ins'titutions to 
gradual extinction. Mexico, by a series of laws from 
185G to 18C8, suppressed the religious Orders and confii- 
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catcd tlicir property. New Graimda was even more 

I prompt, by legtslatiuri commencing iu 1852 and culminat- 
ing in 1868. Venezuela did the same in 1874. Ecuador 
in 1 899 secularised all ecclesiastical property, and Nicaragua 
is understood to be preparing for similar action. 
So general a movement in both hemispheres, by nations 
professing Catholicism, cannot be explained simply by 
greed for the overgrown possessions of the Church, 
although that Has unquestionably Iwrne its sliarc in 

■ tempting governments to replenish their exhausted 
treiLSurtes. It is an endence that mediaeval monasticism 
has outlived the influences which fostered its growth to 
■ such enormous proportions, and that, whatever may have 
been its services of old, they no longer correspond to the 

» wants of the present sufficiently to justify its absorption 
of so large a portion of the resources and productive 
energies of society. It fiorther indicates the convictions 
Kof statesmen that such corporations, dissociated from their 
environment by the vow of celibacy, ha\ing interests dis- 

Itinct from those of their fellow citizens, iiidissolubly bound 
ttjgethcr and owing allegiance, not to their own rulers but 
to a foreign chief, are politically as well as economically 
undesirable. 
It only remains for us to consider what is the present 
efTect of celibacy on the moral condition of the Church, 
and whether it has succeeded, after fifteen centuries of 
fruitless effort, in at last obtaining a priesthood whose 
_ chastity is more than nominal. At the commencement 
f of the struggle, the great apostle of asceticism. St. Jerome, 
calmed the fears of those who dreaded a diminution of 
peculation from the spread of vows of continence, by 
assuring them that few would be found to |)erseverc to the 
end in a task so difficult as the maintenance of virginity.' 

> HoU autntr* aa omoM virginM OaoI ; tUlBcUU rm ut flrglBlUit M Uae of. 
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Has. Uien, human nature chaii^'d during the interval, and 
has the Church bct-n justified in its assertion at the Council 
of Trent tliat God would not withhold the j,^ of chastity 
from those who rightly seek it, or permit us to be tempted 
beyond our s-trerjgtli ? ' It is certainly not so easy to 
answer this question now as we have seen it in former 
ages, when men were more plain-spoken and less decent 
when offences against morality were committed more 
openly, and when they were denounced both by tlie 
Church and its enemies with a distinctness of utterance 
unfit fur modem ears. Vet it is not impossible to find 
some evidence bearing on the question which nmy enable 
the impartial inquirer to arrive at a conelusioiL 

The Church is unquestionably nolating the precept 
'■ Tliou slialt not tempt tlie lAtrd thy God " wheu. in its 
reliance that thegiHof cliastity will accompany ordination, 
it confers Uie sub-diaeonate at the age of twenty-two and 
tlie priesthood at twenty-five * — or even earlier by special 
dispensation — and then turns loose young men. at the age 
when the passions are the strongest, trained in the seminary 
and unused to female companionship, to occupy a position 
in which they are brought into tlie closest and most 
dangerous relations mth women who regard them as 
beings gifted with supernatural powers and holding in 
their hands the keys of heaven and hell. Wlialevcr may 
have been the ardour with which the vows were taken, 
the youth thus exposed to temptations hitherto unknown 
finds his virtue rudely assailed when in tlie confessional 
female Ups repeat to him the story of lustful longingN, and 

quladiniuiliii, tuctpere iilurimoraic oat, ponevDniK pauoarnm. — Hieron, aiIt, JotId. 
1.36. 
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he reco^ises in himself instincts and passions which are 

^only the stronger by reason of their wliiloni repression. 

■ That a youtlifiil spiritual director, before whom are thrown 

down all the barriers with which the pnident reserve of 

society surrounds the social intercourse of the sexes, should 

»too often find that he has over-estimated liis seU'-controlt 
k more than probable. 
This, of course, is merely d priori reasoning, and of 
itself proves nothing, except the extreme imprudence of a 
system which applies fire to straw and assumes that com- 
bustion will not follow. Doubtless there are cases in 
which the assumption is justified by the result— whole 
countries, indeed, where scandals are few. In Ireland, for 
instatice, we rarely hear of immoral priests, though such 
cases would be relentlessly exposed by the interests adverse 
to Catholicism, and the proverbial chastity of the Irisli 

I women may be both a cause and a consequence of this. 
In the United States, also, troubles of the kind only come 
occasionally to public view ; but here again the Church 
is surrounded by antagonistic Churches. At the same 
time it must be bonic in mind tliat the extreme care with 
■which the Church avoids scandal renders it impossible for 
one not within the pale to ascertain what may really be 
the relations between ecclesiastics and the female ser- 
vants whom, as wc sliall sec, tlicy arc permitted to keep 
in tlieir houses.' 






1 FoMiblj' loica iuaigfat Into the uonl •tatna of the AmeriCM pricalbood mar 
obUiti«(l iroiu the work of Fulbet MUl«f , a m«1ou lUdtoiptorist, which b«mn tbs 
ibatleo ot CAidlnol UcClanka; and of th« IUd«Bptoriat Snpariw. Aa r«tcarda 
ChanUT-, ba teUa na that "Ood caJli do man to uxy tUtc or offioe wtthont ^riag 
him at tbe wmo ttmo Iba ntcteMiiT graces" (Part n. p. 800). In apiut ot tbia bo 
MtMi tha wanlxtg, " Tba gooA prtaat abanld alae bawam last ba baeoma too aS««- 
lleail* and bmlUsr with aome tavoarita alaoa or o*iiaUi, ba«u«M aba nay aaatljr 
baaom* (lilch and bird'tlme" (DiiiL p. 37$). On« may gslber Frnm hii loDxand 
lanid •ibortation lo buwam of drink that intempMaDoa U lbs baactliiig ain of tbo 
prlaalhood (Part iv. ip, Sis-iri), kiu) ha oonplo* «ia« &nd vroatau logMber in a 
BMUiaar to Inpl/ thnt tbo ooubloaUoit pradooo* tBaar bUatod caivera. " How 
roan; bAve ranonaead tba priMtbood ■llogatbar <m wmmmbI of womm and drhik J 
Ui>« muj bsf • apnUtUad Md vkb twnad pnaohan eo acMum «f «oa»eo and 
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In lands where Catholicism is dominant I fear that 
there can he little dixibt as to this, ulUunigh Ernest 
Renan. a witness of unquestionable impartiality, whose 
clerical training gave him every opportunity of observa- 
tion, declares emphatically that he has known no priests 
but gnM>d priests and that he lias never seen even the 
shadow of a scandal.' In spite of the N'ica^n canon, on 
which the rule of celibacy has virtually rested, the 
Church, after a struggle of more than a thousand years, 
was forced to admit the " subintroducta mulier" as an 
inmate of the priest's domicile. The order of Nature 
on this point refused so obstinately to be set aside that 
the Council of Trent finally recognised women as a 
necessary evil, and only sought to regulate the necessity 
by forbidding those in holy orders from keeping in their 
bouses or maintaining any relations with concubines or 
women liable to suspicion.* It is true that the several 
virtue of St. Charles Borromeo refused to grant to a 
scptuagcnary priest a licence for more than a year for 
the residence of a sister equally agcti, and forced him to 
apply annually for its renewal ; it is also true that the 
Council of Rome, in 1725, allowed the residence of 
women only within the first and second degrees of kin- 
dred ;" but in modern times the Tridentine canon has been 
interpreted as allowing the residence of female ser\'ants or 
housekeepers, in view of the hardship of doing without 
domestics and the expense of employing men. In order 



drink T How tsin-aj Imva moC an untimel; end on HOODot ot women »Qd drink f " 
(Put II. p. 276.) MiUlei'dTbeCaCholic Priiwthood, New Vork, ISM. 

I SoDvodlrB d'Bnfiuice et de Jcnneuio, PatiB, 1888, p. 1S9. "L« fait e«t q»« oe 
qa'on dit des mcrars olorivalcs oat. celon man eipt-rlunoe, di^DuA de tout foDdcmoot, 
J'kl patai Creiie ana d« ma vie eiitio Ibb nin.iiik d«s ptvUwi, je b'aI pu tu I'ombie 
d'an noanclole ; jo n'ui connu qu<i de bona pr-ltres. Lit contMsioD'pant kfolf, daoi 
ecTUdna puyo, d« ktbt«b inconvdoienLs. Je o'en ai pu m no* (noo dmoa noB 

« Condi. Trtdont, 8»«, XXT, De Rtirorin. cmp. «1». 

1 ConvBDt. EpUec, ModlulAnenii. «nn. \Si9i Ses*. 111. No. IS (Collaet LaceBB. 
VL 717).— CODOU. Kommi. ann, K'i^iTlt. xvi. o. IIL (lb. 1.373). 
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to meet the Tridcntine caution to avoid suspicion, eiforts 
have sometimes been made to define a minimum " canoni- 
cal " age for these women, varying from thirty to fifty 
years, but usually placed at forty — a palliative which, as 
might be expected, accomplishes little, even when, as is 
not always the case, the rule is observed more scrupulously 
than by the device of dividing the canonical age and 
keeping two girls of twenty.' The careful provisions as to 
the age and character of these '* Marthas," and the prohibi- 
tions of manifestations of undue familiarity with them — 
especially in public — arc scrupulously eimmcrated in the 
latest assembly of Catholic prelates, the Plenary Council 
of Latin America, held in Rome in 1899.* These pre- 
cautions arc not uncalled for if there is truth in the state- 



I For tbe nuking IcKialMion on thli mbjeot tbe readsr may rofer U> O. Beoe- 
nmcu. uo. 1083 Til. xviu. o. lU. (Collect. Liic«&b. I. U.)—8jao'l. BubSeau. ano. 
1707 Lib. lit. (I. 864.)— O. nrr«ooB. »nn. 1717 o. XXXI. (I. 779.)— C. Avnnloaui*. 
UD. I73£Tlt.XXXVii. o. ilL(L GS4). -Sjrtiad. FirmBoena. un. 172fi Tit. IX. (I. M«.) 
— 0. BbrvdatieDit. man. 1737 o. v. No. 5 <1. 62a).—8fDoA. HtL. HangBr. niiD. 1S33 
Da Dbolp, rmov. 3 (V MO}.— C. Baltlmor. IV. ua, IMO Daor. x. (UI. 73.)— Coot. 
Ridico. UodloUn- ann. ISIS Sou. in. No. IS (VI. 717).— O. Taton. bdo. 1SI9 Deer. 
Xt. L (IV. 368-0.)-O. AvenloDoa*. un. ISlO Tit. ri. a t. No. IS (IT. M8),-0. 
B«ai*Q».anii.l84aTlt. xit.0.11. [IV. 139.)— C. Albi«n«. man. 18S0 TIL i. DMtr. v. 
No. 1 (IV. 4U|.— C. S<iMItc«l.*nn. 15MT. IV. o.zil- No. 3(IV. StU).-C. Bitsrlovna. 
WD. 1S20TII. VI. (IV. llm.)-0. ToloMD. BDD. 18&0 Tit. IT. a. h. Ko. 12S (IV. 
lOeS].— O. Sonooena. moa. IBGO Tit. IV. a. U. (IV. 801.)— a Aqneo*. uw. IMQ 
Tit. T. i 2, e. ix. Nol 1 (IV. 98S).— O. Botlioinag. bud. 1850 Deor. xi. Nix S-fi (IT. 
S36|,— C. I.oidnn«tu >nn. 18G0 Ttwir, xritl. Ko. 1-3 (IV. 47G}.— Synod. Thiirl«*]«iu. 
ksn. 1830 Doer. xvti. Ha. U (III. 78G).— Coov. Bpp. lAaroMn. uo. 18S0 Scot. i. *. 
(VI, ;78.)— Coot. Bpp Sialliic Tit. ii. c I. No. 9 (VI. SIS).— C. Aimulun. man. 1851 
Tft. nr. c I. Ka. 147 (IV. 1300).- C. Qa«bM»eo*. I. ann. 1S£1 DMr. xiv. (UI. 815.)— 
0. WMlinODMIvTienK. I. uin. l!i&3 r>ncr. xxiv. No. 4 (111. 930).— O. Qacbcceo*. II, 
um. 1804 Doer. xiv. No. iO (III. «&2].— C. Armooena. ana. 1854 Door, xxiii. (til. 
an.)— C. FOrtna UUpaniii) ann. )8S4 Soot. II. No. 5 (III. 110O->).— C. RaTwitai, 
HB. lUS F. IV. c Iv. No. 3 (VI. IBS).— O. Seti. Lndotlcl II. ann. l&SS Door. vu. 
(III. S18.)-C. VIoiuiaiuL au. I8SS Tit. v. o. *L (V. 1V7].— 0. Sirigoaeiu. ann. 18G8 
Tit. VI. No. »(V. S3).-0 TenaUo. aiin.l8G»P. u. e. svU. No. 10-11 (VI. 317).— a 
Urbiaal*n». aoo, ISG9 F. ll. Til. tti. No. HR (VI. 81).— C. rragooi. ann. ISSOltt. t. 
o. tI. No. 1 (V. 428). --C, Cotonleiu. aoti. I«a0 Tit. U. o. xiilv.. i»ivUl. (T. 37S-M.) 
— C. CInoianaUoii*. lit. ano. 18B1 Deer. U. (III. S38.>— a iColonlenii, ann. 1883 
Til. IT. 0. l». (T. 670.)-a Qallanfc ann. 18B9 Deor. ir. No. 3 (VU 403).— C. 
minjMtMM. utn. ISSG Tit. viu. c Iv {V. e05.)~C. n. BalUmor. II. ann. 
IBM Itt. nt. «. vl. Nol 184 (III. 448).— O. HalifazloDit. and. ISSB D<cr. XTUl. 
(III. 7fil.) 

■ Aoa ol Deoreu Co&cll. FUoar. AaiMloa IMitut, pt 381 (Konw, ISOO). 
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ment that statistics submitted to the council showed that 
in Latin America, of 18,000 priests three thousand were 
living in regular wedlock, four thousand in concubinage 
with their so-called housekeepcnj, and some fifteen hundred 
in relations more or less open with women of doubtful 
reputation. 

Few priests, it may be assumed, have the self-denial to 
live without this female companionship, wltich is per- 
mitted by the Church as a matter of course. Indeed, the 
census paper otricially filled ui at the Vatican and returned 
in January 1882 stated tlie population of the palace to 
be 500, of which one-third were women. While, of 
course, it docs not follow that the relations between these 
women and the grave dignitaries of the papal court may 
not be perfectly virtuous, still, considering the age at 
which ordination is permitted, it would Ik expecting too 
much of human nature to believe that, in at least a large 
number of cases among parish priests, the companionship 
is not as fertile of sin as we have seen it to be in every 
previous age since the ecelcsias^c has been deprived of 
the natural institution of marriage. The " niece " or other 
female inmate of the parsonage throughout Catholic 
Europe still excites the smile of the heretic traveller, and 
is looked upon as a matter of course by the panshioncr, 
while the prelates, content if open scandal be avoided, 
affect to regard the arrangement as harmless, kno^%'ing 
that it scr\'cs as a pre\'entive of more flagrant and more 
public trouble, though the fact that this companionship is 
made Uie subject of discussion and regulation at ^ irtually 
every council or synod or episcopal convctition held by the 
Church shows that privately it is recognised as a necessary 
evil at best. Yet the old sophistry is not forgotten, 
which proves that such sin is less than the infraction of 
ecclesiastical laws. In a tract in favour of celibacy, pub- 
lished at Warsaw in 1801, with the extravagant laudation 
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of the authorities, argument is gravely made that as 
priestly marriage is incestuous, hul-Ii adultery is vastly 
worse than simple licentiousness, the latter being only a 
lapse of the flesh, while marriage would be schism and 
arrogant disobedience, invoking sin of a far deeper dye.' 

It would, of course, be vain to expect at tlie present 
day, from tlie rulers of the Church, tlie outspoken candour 
of the Middle Ages, when evils were denounced opetily 
and in the coarsest terms. In thasc days councils could 
speak, because none but those connected with the Church 
were likely to be ci»gnisjmt of their proceedings, while in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the immorality of 
ecclesiastics was so notorious tJiat no harm could arise 
from admitting it in the efforts made for its correctioiL 
In modem times, however, when an external veil of 
decency is to be maintained before the eyes of antagonistic 
critics, when scandal is of all things to be avoided, and 
when the proceedings of ecclesiastical bodies are carefully 
revised at Rome before they are allowed to become 
public, with the consciousness that they may be s-pread 
by the press before a world of hostile mockers, reatly to 
jeer at the woes of tlie Chureh, only the most guarded 
allusions can be made to such subjects, and these only 
when the case is urgent* When, therefore, we see that 
^almost every council held in modern times has deemed it 
lecessary to insist on the supreme importance of preserv- 
ing chastity — lying, swearing, stealing, and other sins not 
being even alluded to ; when the caution against undue 
familiarity with women, even devotees, is constantly 

i urged ; and when the relations between the priest and 
his sen'ant are frequently indicated by directions that he 
I I Pi iriiKirtninm OvIlbUa Dornina. Tanovto, ISOl, pji. n-3. 
I ■ TbtM b In Boma * itaading congragmtloa tor ttio nvUlon of provlaoUl 
KODolK coniUtlng of tneot/llTa ninibM*— t1«., tvna oudloaU, « ttotmtatj. ud 
wwiUmd " ooiuttlMnt.'' [( U oonBMMd with tbo {^agng^lioK of Um CoanoU «[ 
TranI-— Kanoji'a fUal EaoTClopidia, TIL Ifil.— Bug«i, Dio KoaUsofaa Cuilo, 
p. 1« (Uuntur. lUt). 
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must not admit her to companionship at the table, or on 
walks and jounicys, and especially in miting fairs and 
merrymakings, it would be difficult not to recognise under 
this guarded phra.seology an admission of the actual 
relationship existing between the good pas-tors and their 
female inmates, and a CHendly warning, si non caste saltern 
canted 

It is not often that we can obtain an inside view of 
these matters, especially from a source that is at once well 
infonned and not hostile, but such a view is afforded by 
an indignant remonstrance addressed, in 18112. to Mon- 
sragneur Sterckx, Archbishop of Mechlin, by the Ahb6 
Helsen. who for twenty-6ve years had been a popular 
preacher in Brussels.* The abb^ calls upon his prelate to 
enforce the Tridentine canon by banishing the women 
who are universally inmates of the houses of priests, and 
thus put a stop to the sin and the scandal which destroy 
the influence of the Church and spread immorality among 
the faithful. Even the bishops and dignitaries of the 
Church are not spared, and the archbishop himself is 
summoned to dismiss the " I'etronilla " who had accom- 
panied him frt>m the curacy of Bouchout to the cathedral 
of Antwerp, and from Antwerp to the metropolitan See 
of Mechlin.* 'rhroiighout this plain-spoken epistle tlie 
author assumes as a matter of course not only that the 
relations between the clergy and their scr\'ants are guilty, 
but that they are so recognised by every one — so notorious, 
indeed, as to need no pi-oof; and as a natural conse- 
quence he regards the priesthood as a source of infection 
desti-uctive to public morals. The cure is to be found in 



I The Oounotl of Antelk IB USl, vna venlorM to allnila to tbo gmro inoon- 
v«nlwiooi) whinli ma; ntiM from tin TWldtDca ol a Hi8i«r or nunt it rotuig. and i[ 
there !■ not alia tho inolhcT or n fomiilD niimnt In thu li(ia«o. 

V HelflCQ. Avis A rATcbov^qoe <ls Malioeit. UoDseigneur St«ro1ix, nr Iw aboa dn 
(KUbal (le« PiulrtMt. 4to, Briuellea, 1833. 

* U*tMii. pp. tQ-'JO. 
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putting a stop to these irregular unions : " If women were 
forever banished from the houses of ecclesiastics vowed to 
celibacy, ! tliink we should not see so great a nuinlxir of 
prostitutes who ply their trade at night in our great cities, 
nor so many Illegitimate children who curse their destiny 
as they multiply more and more around us. We ridicule 
the seraglio of the Grand Turk and the polygamy of the 
Moslem, but they too. on their side, ridicule the infinite 
number of strumpets with whom Christian Europe is 
deluged, and the custom of keeping an many eoncubines 
as can be afforded. Whence comes to us tliis shnmefril 

tirade, so hurtful to society, which is found under our 
religion more than under any other ? We dare not doubt 
that it is the result of our own misconduct ; we dare not 
accuse only the heretics and the philosophers of modem 
limes. No. no I the most poisonous spring is in us, among 
us, with us, and it will not dry up without us. Let us 
blush to our eye-balls ; let us hide ourselves from public 
sight I Oh for the times and the virtues of the primitive 
Church ! Why come ye not again?"' That this sort of 
scarcely veiled cimcubinage is, in fact, a fruitful source of 
prostitution can scarcely be doubted if, as Helsen asserts, 
the ordinary custom is, when one of these priest's servants 
becomes pregnant and cannot be saved by a pnident 
absence, to dismiss her and take another, perhaps younger 
and more attractive : and that this may occur repeatedly 
without the ecclesiastic being subjected to any special 
annoyance or supervision — unless, indeed, he is so ill- 
advised as to take pity on the unfortunate girl and reftise 
1 to send her away. In tliat case he becomes a public con- 
H cubinarinii. liable to the canonical penalties, with which he 
H is sometimes disciphned. As Helsen indignantly exclaims, 
™ " Would the Mahometans tt>lerate such infamy in their 
fakirs and dervishes^ The Japanese, the Chinese, the 

1 HolKrn, pp 7i-$. 
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Hindus iti their boiizes? The pagaius in their Vestals I 
Our ancestors ui their Druids i Even the Jews and Pro- 
testants have blushed for it, since tliey adxi^ic their Ilabbui 
and ministers tu marry rather than t)iu8 to coiituininate 
thenLsvlves."' Helscn d<Ks not fail to alhide to tite public 
familiarity «f these sen-ants with their employers — the 
familiarity condemned in almost the same words by many 
of the councils cited above — and it would seem tlie 
extreme of I'yrrhonism to doubt that almost universal 
concubinage w tolerated, even where on the surface there 
are no pubUc scandals to attract the attention of the 
malicious. 

There would therefore seein no reason to call iu cjues- 
Uon the remarks of the Uev. William Chauncy Langdon, 
whose long residence in Italy as the agent of the American 
Episcopal Church gave him ample opportunity of observa- 
tioD. *' I learned to regard a priest who had lived all his 
mature life openly and faithfully with a woman to whom 
of course he had not been man-ied. by whom he had 
children now grown up, and for all of whom he was faith- 
fully providing — with a relative respect as one who had 
greatly risen above the moraUty of his Church and of the 
Mociety around him, and whose life really might be con- 
^dered, on the dark moral background behind him, a 
source of relative light."' 

All this in fact may be inferred from sundry propositions 
presented to the Vatican Council in 1870. The Neapolitan 
bishops asked for legislation to check the fretjueiiey wth 
which priests entered into ci\'il marriage. They argued 
that the existing rule under which such offenders cannot 
be deprived until tlicy have lain for a year under excom- 
munication is inefficient, and tliat it would be much better 
to suspend them at once from office and benefice while 

1 UoUhd. pp. 13, 10. 100. 

■ RvpOTt to tlia Ilulliin Comuiltteu of the Amorkan Ep!»copBl Ctiuteh |7%c 
Epiuvpaiian, Fliilftdelplila, t3opcetub«r 11, ISO?). 
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awaiting the expiration of the year. The French bishops 
pruposcil tliat priests should be required to exclude women 
from their houses, or, if their services were indispensable, 
at least they should be of undoubted good repute and not 
less thiui forty yc«rs of age. except the near kindred per- 
mitted by tlie ancient canons. The Gcnnan bishops also 
desired this c|uextion to be settled, and further su^ested 
that, to avert the serious evils arising from the scandalous 
lives of priests, such offences as notorious fornication, 
manifest coneiibinagc, drunkenness, and incorrigible pro- 
digality he added to the legitimate causes for deprivation 
of bene6ce,' From all this it would appear that the old 
scandals still flourish, and that something more efficacious 
is needed than the rcfonnator)' legislation of Trent The 
miuiagers of the council were of the same mind, and pre- 
pared a oons-titutiori Dc vita et honcstate clericorum, in 
which Chapter in. provided that a cleric living in concu- 
binage or keeping a suspected woman in his house or 
ekewhere should be subjected to tlie Tridentine jjcnaltics, 
enforcible without the formalities of justice and solely on 
the strength of the facts ; but bishops were warned tliat, 
to prevent the too facile aspersion of priests and the 
reproach to themselves of inconsiderate action, the evidence 
both of the offence and of the three warnings provided by 
the Council of Trent should be carefully preserved, to be 
' used in case of appeal." 

Slender as was this provision for the cure of imme- 
'dicable evils, it was not adopted. The work for which 
the council was assembled was accomplished, IC July, 1870, 
[ivhen it accepted the ComtHutio doffmalica dc Ecclesia 
I ChrixH, defining the infallibility of the Pope and his supreme 
'jurisdiction over the whole Church. Its further existence 
was superfluous, and before another session was held the 



■ Ooaoil. OoUeot. LMwori*. T. TIL pp. SIS. SSfc STS, 8711. 
t IUd.p.««4. 
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Itatiim ocaipation of Rome, September 20. afforded an 
ostensible reason for its dtssolution. whieli wax effected 
October 20 by its suspension.' 

The fAct is tbat if the priesthood is to be purified, some 
more summary process must be devised than the existing 
cumbrous formalities of ecelcsiastical procedure. Few 
refonning bishops can be expected to undergo the expenses 
and delay incident to prosecutions, if we may judge from 
the recent case of Luigi Bidonc, parisli priest of Oliva 
Gcssi. InlOOl he was accused Ijcforethe Bishop of Tortona 
of keeping as a servant, with suspicion of evil relations, 
Angela Chiappano, a girl of twenty-two, in contravention 
of the synodal constitutions. The bishop ordered her 
dismis-snl, but Bidone retained her, in spite of the three 
successive eommauds, whereupon the bishop suspended 
him and deputed another priest to replace Iiim. Other 
charges were brought against him of dissipating the 
parochial temporalities, and of ha\Tng received 5071 lire 
for Masses never celebrated : the case was tried by the 
episcopal court, but it was not until 11 February, 1904, 
that he was formally deposed, nor till 17 June, 1905, that 
this judgment was confirmed by the Congr^ation of the 
Council of Trent' The laws exist, as of old. and can be 
enforced, but more than common tenacity is requisite for 
their enforcement, in face of the labour involved and the 
dread of scandal. 



It is not to be supposed that the Church suffers less 
than fonnerly from the soUcitation of female penitents by 
confessors. Indeed, the numerous utterances on the sub- 
ject during the last half-eentury would perhaps justify 
the assumption tliat the evil is increasing ratlier tliau that 
the Church is more alive to the duty of its repression, for 
in the forum of conscience it is not regarded as a more 

> Conca Collect. Luwnaia. T. VII. p. i9S. 

■ I) ContulaDM ecolesiutlco, Ottobro IfOO, 3S3. 
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heinous sin than of old. It is still not a reserved case, its 
commission docs not incur cxcunununication. and absolu- 
tion for it can be obtained from any confcsaor whom tlie 
culprit may select.* Even the disability to celebrate Mass 
prescribed in 1745. was virtually nullified by a decision of 
the Congr^ation of the Inquisition, 18 March, I8G3, that 
it is not lata: setUetttiit, but fcrendw — tlwt is, that it docs 
not operate of itself, but as the result of a conviction and 
sentence pronounced.' As formerly, scandal is the one 
thing dreaded. All other considerations are of minor 
importance, and tlie subject is treated on the basis of Uic 
principle laid down by tlic Glossator : " Nothing is to be 
done that creates .scandal ... to avoid scandal the rigour 
of ecclesiastical law often jields."' To this end, the pro- 
ceedings in ail cases are conducted with the most im- 
pressive secrecy &om the beginning to the end. When 
a priest obtaiiLs a delegation to receive a denunciation 
from an accusing penitent, which we shall see is a neces- 
sary prehminary, he is sworn in presence of his bishop to 
perform the duty faithfully and to observe inviolate secrecy, 
and this oath is taken on the gospels and not by merely 
touching the breast, as is customary with priests. All 
names are scrupulously suppressed, and what testimony 
is shown to the accused is to be so carefully disguised as not 
to ^ve him an inkling as to the >titness. All papers are 
to be kept by the bishop in a special cabinet to which even 
his vicar-general is debarred access, the accuser is kept in 



I U Ooonlftou ocoUflUiUoa. VoL IV. p. IB (I8SS}-— Benudl. De SolUcibtUone et 
AbMtntloiio Ooiepllob, p. I'JO. 

ThU Ult«r week, □( wUoh « MOODd adltioD «rMi <aiD«d u VUub la 1S>7, tfaixwa 
Ilia MMniloa wliioh the aubjitct !■ attnoUng in r«o«Dt Umc*. uid (arnUbci • cod- 
Mmpenry vl«w ot tb« tigbl In whloh It ta icgmnlaJ, vlth Uie r«c«l*od pnuUce 
under Ikto d«olilt>Ds>. 

■ U CMuoIcnte oocleilutico, loo. tAx. p, 30. 

* OtOM. lit 0«p. 6 Bxtra, Lib. L Tit. li.— <}noliMl upproriBg); b; BcnrdJ, p. 197 
M >lw Uyawl'* dlMiun, "Superiot p«ccaUi anbdiii m|« potwt dUdnuUr* ad 
Titaodki tnrtuuotiiukjiiniiikla.qiiaklloquluiiotvlur puuirc" — Tli«oL JlonL LQt.lI. 
Tnot. hi. Cap. 2, Dab. S, A/t. it. a. 02. 
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ignorance of the result, and when the case is ended it is 
to be buried in obUvion.' Under these circumstanccit it is 
impossible even to guess what may be the frequency of 
eitlier the crime or its detection, but that it is kept in 
mind as an ever-present possibility is suggested by the 
recommendation that priests engjigcd in "missions" or 
revivals should always provide thcmseh'cs \viU) tlie neces- 
sary' faculties to receive denunciations.' and by tlie 
frequent recurrence, in the councils of the nineteenth 
century, of injunctions that the confessions of women sliall 
always be heard at times and in places open to public 
observation.* 

There is the same difficulty as of old in defining tlie 
exact limits to which the confessor may go without 
subjecting himself to the definitions of the bulls of 
Gregory XV. and Benedict XIV. The licence allowed 
in tlie confessional is necessarily great, and tlie discretion 
of the confessor is a variable quantity. Even without e\T! 
intention on bis pjirt, the pure-minded penitent may be 
scandalised, ami indecency, though perhaps not so common 
as in former times, would still seem to exist. We are 
told that some confessors are so habitually scurrilous that 
tliey forget themselves witliout seeking to corrupt their 
pcniteiitji, but the law is not simply for the punisliment 
of guilt, but for the prevention of scandal Yet inipru- 

t lonCruot. 8. Inijalidt. RatiuuL trebruur 30, 1847 (CoUoet. OODoiL Lnaeoala. m. 
ftfi3-«].-Derurdi. op. cit., pp. 13i, ISO, 223-4. 

1 Berardl, p. ISO. 

> CoD«ll. B&tUmor. t. ann. Hit, Do«r, xav, (Colloot. Luobdk. III. 90-1 .>—C 
lUltlmor. V. aim. IMS, Door. U. (III. 90.}-C. AnitnUens. I. ud. ISIJ, Dmt. xU. 
(in. lOIil).— 0. Thutloem. odd. 1950, Door. lil. Il (111. 7S2|.— C. RottieiiMc«ia. 
UD. I860, Deor. iriL 3 (IV. SBO).— a Tolo«o. «iu. 1460, Tit. UI. cap. 1, n. 70 (IV. 
I0fi4].— C. C««NUeiui.aiiii.l8fi3Tit. Hi. (III. W.)— O.Tiumciia. ono. ISi*. Doer. *ia 
(UI. 860.)— C. Quabeociw. II. ano. ISfi'l. Duor. ix. S f ("l- «39|.— C. Fott. HUpa*. 
auD. ISGl, An. Iv. n. 1, 2 (UI. 10B8).— C. HtllfailAna. I. aan. tSfiT, Deor. sit (IIL 
71B).— C. VIeiiDeni. ann. 16S8,TU. Hi. oap. 7 (V. IU9},— C'.Cu1oDi«nR.aiiD.18eO,Tit.IL 
oap. IC (V. 3S1).— 0. PragsiM. ann. IStlO, Tit. Iv. cap. 7 : TU. v. oop. S (V. SOS, MS). 
—Synod. UltrajMt. un. 1805, 'lit. iv. cap. S (V. 830,)— C. Plonar. B.ilUiDar. 11, UB. 
ISee. Appeud. X. (III. 5S3.)-Coaoil. Plmiu. Amorlow LatUiof, ami. ISM, Ttt. *. 
ca]i. C, □. 543 (Ronue, IfiOO, ]i. 239}. 
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dence is so exceedingly common and inevitable that, if 
it were subject to denunciation, wlio would venture to 

5 hear the confessions of women ? * The discussion still 
goes on, as it did in the seventeenth century ; there are 
still opposing opinions of greater or less laxity, into the 
details of which it is scarce wortii while again to enter. 
We may content ourselves witli the general impressions 
derived from the debate that the kind of talk which seems 
Hto be common between the confessor and his penitent must 
^fitxiucntly lead to temptation difficult for average human 
nature to resist ; that, amid the mass of conflicting 
opinions, the priest who avoids the grosser and more direct 
forms of seduction has the opportunity of attaining his 
object without running much risk, and that it is not the 
I flagitious character of the act but the disrespect to the 
Hsacramcnt which is still the subject of repression.* 
^^ The offence thus Ls still technical and not moral, for 
^^!ie priest who learns the frailty of a penitent and visits 
her tlie next day is not subject to denunciation.* The 
I laxity of this strict construction is seen in the decision of 
Ha case, 6 June, 1898, in which the laundress of a priest 
^hras accustomed to confess to him. On one occasion she 
^•confessed to adultery, when he told her to wait for him in 
the ante-room of the monastery. There, after some talk 
Babout his clothes, he made indecent advances, and subse- 
quently when she attended Mass he would beckon to her 
from his confessional and make appointments to visit her 

»&t her house, Anally taking her and supporting her as 
his mistress. The decision by the Congregation of the 
1nqui.sition was tliat be was not guilty of solicitation 
under tlie bulls, for although some authorities hold that a 
priest is guilty who makes use of knowledge gained in the 
confessional, this cannot be accepted in practice, for llie 




BeoT^, pp. S8-S. 3»~«0. 
■■ lUil. pp. 32-13. 
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somewhat significant reason that it would hinder the full 
confession of such sins because of its imposing on the 
penitent the obUgation of denouncing the confessor who 
takes ad^'antage of the knowledge.' Liguori lays down 
the rule that, where there is doubt, the confessor is not to 
be denounced ; there must at least be moral cei'tainty : 
appearances may deceive, while on the other hand solid- 
tation may be so shrewdly disguised as to render it 
difficult of recognition or proof.' 

When these preliminary difficulties are solved by tlie 
confessor to whom the woman reveals the fact of her 
liaving been solicited — for it is assumed that denunciations 
are made only under pressure of a refusal of absolution for 
not denouncing— the rules of procedure are not such as to 
facilitate conviction and punishment In 1867 the Con- 
gre^tion of the Inquisition addressed all archbishops, 
bishops, and ordinaries, complaining that tlic papal 
constitutions on the subject were neglected, and tliat 
abuses had crept in, both as to penitents denouncing guilty 
CMnfessors and as to the punishment of the latter. It 
therefore urged the prelates every^s-here to greater vigi- 
lance and vigour, and gave a summary of the current 
practice of the Inquisition, which aftbrds us an insight into 
the methods deemed .sufficient for the repression of this 
persistent and perennial abuse.' The success of the Holy 
See since the seventeenth century in making good its 
claims on the obedience of the faithful is warrant sufficient 
for assuming that this utterance has been accepted as 
authoritative, and that it has nowhere been treated witli 
the contempt shown by France and Germany for the 
decrees of Gregory XV. 

As fonnerly, tlie woman solicited is compelled to accuse 



I n CQIunlenW eooleaiutioo, UI, 373. 
■ B. Alph. le Ugiirio, Tbool. Morul. Lib. vi. Tract. Iv. n. 703 
» iDtlxDat. 8. Inqulalr. Bomim, 20 ycbruBTj, ISil {Colloot. CeaoQ. 
CSS). 
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the culprit, and Piiis TX. in the great bull Apcutolic^ Scdis, 
12 October, 1869. which superseded the old bulls In 
Coena Domini, included among those subject to excom- 
munication lata sentcnliw women who neglected to do so 
within 8 month after the commission of the offence.' It 
is, however, apparently impossible to induce them to do 
this, and it is only when they chance to confess their sin 
to some other confessor and are refused absolution tliat 
they are compelled to do it, although the rule is absolute 
that they are not to be interrogated as to consent 
Strictly speaking, the denunciation should be made before 
a notar}', but it is excessively difficult to secure this, and 
a special faculty must be obtained from the bishop to 
enable the confessor to take it When obtained he 
forwards it to the bishop, keeping no copy, burning all 
memoranda and returning the faculty, so that all trace of 
the matter shall be destroyed. The denunciation is then 
sent to the Tloman Inquisition, and its orders are awaited.' 
Strict as are the injunctions to denounce, there are 
various ways in which they can be eluded. Dispensations 
relieving tlic penitent from the duty can be obtained from 
tbe bishop, the Inquisition, or the Papal Penitentiary. 
Danger to life, reputation, or property, whether of herself 
or her near kindred, rehevcs her of tlie obhgation ; even 
close kinship, gratitude for favours received, and fricndsliip 
serve as an excuse.' Confessors who do not admonish 
their penitents of this duty arc liable to punishment, but 
they lut: advised to abstain from initiating inquiries about 
the matter ; they are warned not to be over-zealous in 
starting denunciations mtliout close investigation, aiid are 
told not to admonish the penitent if, on the one hand, Uiey 



■ 



I Acta PU PP. IX. T. V. p. M. 
> BcMMi, op. c!t. pp. 85, S9-H. 334. 

* lUd. pp. 1G4-7, 104. ITO^— ConnlentoccoleilMUcc, IT. tS-lS. 
Schlclor. hoir«T«r (TheDf7 aaA Pnutioe ot Uw OoafwiloBAl. pp. >7i-$V U nidi 
■UlcUc u to Uie teuoiu Momtntiag Ux pcoltwil from dwtuioUtloa. 
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feel convuiced that she will not obey, and thus incur 
mortal sin, or, on the otlier, if her cliaracter is such as to 
cause appreheiLsion that she may talk about it and tlius 
create scandal. Anything, in fact, which may lead to a 
knowledge of tlie affair is sufficient to prevent its prosecu- 
,rJion.' In 1880 the Inquisition Issued further instructions, 
Shying tliat it often happened that denunciations contained 
allusions to other solicited penitents, who had not been 
examined, as they should have been and must be in future ; 
also that prosecutioiLs frequently failed because the 
denunciations were not in proper form, wherefore it sent 
a formula to be followed in all cases. In 1897 additional 
instructions were issued, relative to tlie investigations as 
to the character of the accuser and aecusc<l, which were 
necessary as a guide in weighing the credibility of tlie 
denunciation.* 

It is evident that there is no little difficulty in obtaining 
denunciations and in fonnulating them properly, but when 
this is accomplished the culprit is still reasonably safe, for 
no action is taken, except to have him watched, until 
three separate ones have beeu transmitted against him — a 
thing which can happen but rarely.* When such an 
accumulation occurs, they are duly investigated, and if 
he is found guilty tbe only punishment iudicated is de- 
privation of the faculty of hearing confessions, leaving to 
the bishop tlie commutation of the other penalties into 
spiritual exercises. In practice, however, we are told that 
when the offender is a parish priest he is simply forbidden 
to hear confessions outside of his parish, and is required 
to resign it within a given time.* Inadequate as these 

> Bttnrdi, pp. 180, 183, 1S9.— CoDSulante eccledftatlco, IV. 13, 14, 15. 
S B«nirdi. pp. 11G. 32G. 

* InitmeC S. Itoman. Inqnii. nbl tap. 

* Ibid.— Bemrdi, pp. 128, 138. 
BohiBler, bowever (op. cU. p. 37C), uys ooChing ftboat cplioopkl oonitauUiloB 

of the other pcDoltiOB preteribod In tbe papftl brief*, wbjoh kre uemnAd to ba 
■till In f oioe. 
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proWsions must seem for an offence so grievous, tliey can 
be greatly reduced by self-denunciation. One who accuses 
himself before any eWdence has been received against him 
escapes witli spiritual penances and the advice to avoid 
confessing those whom he has solicited, and it is the same 
if a single accusation has been sent in ; if there are 
several accusations against liim and he presents himself 
and confesses before the trial is ended, be obtains a miti- 
gation of the customary sentence:' It would appear from 
ail this that the active legislation on the subject of 
recent years is rather an indication of the prevalence of 
the trouble tlian of a sincere desire to eradicate it by 
meastu-es of suitable \*igour and severity. 

E^'cn the long-standing abuse of the absolution of the 
accomplice is still existent Various councils in tlie nine- 
teenth century felt impelled to call attention to the pro- 
hibitions uttered by Benedict XIV.,* and the Inquisition 
of recent years has found it necessary to issue repeated 
decrees on the subject. An obscure decision, 16 May, 1877, 
led to the assumption that the censures of the bull Sacra- 
mentum IVenitentife could be eluded by the confessor 
leading his accompUee to omit allusion to their mutual 
sin in tiie confession to him in which he absolved her — > 
either persuading her that it was no sin, or that, as it 
was already knowTi to him, there was no necessity of 
mentioning it. To meet this the Inquisition, 19 February. 

I toatrnot. S. Romu. UqaUit. sbl lap^— C(. BanedioU FF. XIV. D« Sfooclo 
[PlanwMi. Lib. VI. cap. xl. d. H. 

■ OmwU. TuamtDii. mid. 1)17, Door. itiL (C*IL Lamdl IIL ?«).—& Aium> 
' Uau. I. ua, 1841, Door. lUl. (lU. lOlU).— O. Beraani. taa. 18117, otp. tL b. 117 
(IT. Sll^ 

WblU tl b »dBttU<l thkc liax* Booadlct XtV.. %h» jDMlotion ot lfa« Mdiu«r 
orcr tba Mdooad 1* foiloiiod. tilll It twAim wban ib* b abtolTod ot tb« dn bj 
■BoUitr print ; bat >ba khoiild bo ■dmooUhad Dot •gain to roiort tor riiiifwiUiin 
to hdc ■ccompllcch vbioh auumoi that be U nBdUtatbsd 1b tbo paxtarmMoot ot 
Um MOMd datlM^ ftlttaoDgb bl« giiili baa b«*a rtiwlad. Wboa aam* too tMJou 
dlOMtM iidopud a TulatoiblddLogiodaow* from bMrtsf tit* BoafudCM ot tbalr 
MMBpUoM^ tfaa Ooogngatlon ot tbo Connedl ot Tnet wnphatioally itrdrnti It to b« 
•rtthdnwD.— 8obMat, ofk dk pp. Sfifr-0. 
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1896, decided that the excommunication could not be 
thus evaded, as it would virtually neutralise the bull. 
A decree of 9 November, 1 898, specified certain cases in 
which the delinquent was excused from personal appli- 
cation to the Papal Penitentiary for absolution, but when, 
in 1899. a bishop in a foreign land asked whether this 
applied to one of liis priests who had confessed to absolving 
an accomplice, but who declared that his duties and his 
poverty precluded him from appearing before the Peniten- 
tiary, the answer was in the negative." FA-idently tii the 
struggle with human nature the Church is not wholly 
successfijl. 

Pcrliaps its success might be greater if it exerted its 
powers unreser\'ed]y. but such is its dread of scandal that 
rather than incur the risk of pubhcity it prefers to shield 
^e criminal. If the punishment cannot be secret, there 
must be no punishment and no admission of priestly 
weakness. 

How powerftilly and how unuitniptilously its influence 
is exerted to this end may be judged from a few examples. 
In 1817. at Availles, in France, the sacristan complained 
to the mayor that his daughter was received every nigfat 
by the c\it6, to the scandal of the people. The mayor 
thus invited entered the priest's house suddenly one night, 
and found the girl in deshaJnUe, hidden in a comer. He 
drew up an official statement of the facts and forwarded it 
to the authorities, and the response to this was his summor}* 
dismissal from office on the ground of ha\ing violated the 
domicile of the cur^ and increased the scandal.* A case 
which attracted much attention at the time was that of 
Antoine Mingrat. who as priest of Saint-Aupe, near 
Grenoble, created scandal by his amours, when, in place 
of being punished, he was transferred to Saint-Quentin. 



I Oouanlente MiolesluKco, I. 76 ; IT. 296, 
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Here he was attracted by a young married woman 
named Marie Gt-riii. An unsuccessful attempt upon 
her virtue rendered it necessary to despatch her. He 
choked her to death in the parsonage, and dragged ttie 
body three-<iuarters of a league to the Is^re, where he 
cut off the legs and threw the fragments into the river. 
Suspicion pointing to him. he was about to be arrested, 
when he escaped across the frontier and found refuge in 
Savoy. Protected by a mysterious influence, he was never 
surrendered, although he was condenined to death in 
tibwrttia by the court of Grenoble, {> December, 1822, and 
tlie only result was tlie pereecution of the family of his 
victim, who had dared to complain.* Similarly, in 1877. 
the Abb^ Debra, condemned at Li^ge in default, for no 
fewer tlian thirty-two ottcnces, was, after proper seclusion in 
a convent, given a parish in Luxembourg by the Bisht^ 
of Naniur.* In the case of the Abb^ Mallet, which 
occurred in 1861, the Church was unable to save the 
culprit from punishment, but did what it could to conceal 
his crimes from the faithful. As a canun of Cambray, he 
seduced three young Jewish girls and procured their con- 
finement in convents under pretext of latMuring for their 
conversion. One of his nctims lost her reason in conse- 
quence of her sullcrings, and the court of Douay condemned 
him to six years at hard labour — a sentence which was 
announced by an orthodox journal thus : " M. le chanoine 
Mallet de Cambrai, accus^ de d^toumement de mineurs 
pour cause dc pros<;lytisme religieux, a 6t4 condamn^ Ji six 
ans de reelusion" — where the skilful use of the masculine 
" mineurs " and the cluunctcrisation of his ofTence as re- 
ligious prosclytism elevate the worst of criminals into a 
martyr for the faitli.* It is quite within tlie bounds of 

t I.'tiitpmlUdalliDgm.oala[>ollMdaOh*r1«tX..J'Mta,]U0. 
* W>b«, op. elt. p. Its. 

s 8H*Mt(*, »p. dt. PL I (4. It U bj tfal> poUcj Uiot tba Cbanb raaddi lUoU 
■■HilwiHili toi tba t/tH oomoiiMd b; lU mcBban. No bimiMi iimiilnlliMi b 
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probability that, as such a martyr, he may since the 
expiration of his sentence have been enjoying, in some 
cure of souls, the opportunity of repeating his missionary 
experiments. 

It is evident from these various causes that the criminal 
records can give only the barest suggestion as to tlie 
extent of crimes thus committed in secret by a class 
shielded by influences so powcrtul. The records of the 
lainisUre de la jmfke. moreover, are not in France open 
to the public, and the only mode of obtaining even an 
approximate idea of the number of prosecutions ui these 
cases is to gather them from the journals in which they 
chance to appear as items of news. An attempt to effect 
this lias been made by Dr. VVahu, and though from the 
nature of the case necessarily iniperfect, it allbrds some 
interesting and suggestive statistics. His list extends from 
the be^ning of 1861 to April 1879, and is tlms tabu- 
lated :— 

leei 8 

laaa s „ 

1893 t „ 

lSd4 1 „ 

1S06 'i „ 

1887 8 ,. 

1BB6 8 .. 

iseo 8 „ 

isra 10 „ 

1S73 „ 

187S 6 ., 

1S76 I „ 

1877 1« „ 

1ST8 3S „ 

1879 (JftBBAt7 to April) . . . . 10 „ 



witbont ita sbate of tbo woftk or vIoIodn, juid there is no laoli ot •eaiicUla la Um 
ProtMUnt denomlnalioDB ; but in tfaSM tb«r« ia a wbole»oma j«>louii}- wb(ob 
UHoall; «Qeki M onc« to <ui«L out and puaisfa the oflender. Tbni wbdi, in Julj 
IM', tbe Rev. Hr. Weodt, at u) orpbAn Inttitntlixi bear Pbtladelphlk. vwi di«- 
ccrered to be tBin|ieriDg with the virtoo at th» obildi«^ under bl» ohuge, IbtwM 
who wure iiiost aoarl; conn4H:tDd with the tnhiiBgeniout of tho luylmn were tfa* ftiw 
to take (tep« (or his proNbCUtion, and, as tooa a* the Doocn&rj legal prooecdlnci 
could be hud, ha was undergoing a aeotenoe of Hfteen feara' lolltary oeoflBi 
without a voice beiog talaod iu piklUittiuD ol bi» orime. 
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Tn all 110 eases, of wliich nearly one-half were brethren 
connected with educational institutions. 

The earlier years of this list must be necessarily 
imperfect, and, indeed. M. Charles Sauvestre has given 
details of nine cases occurring in schools in 18(il,' all 
which have escaped Dr. Wahu. but. even making allow- 
ance for the impossibility of hunting up all the fugitive 
records of the past, the increase during recent years is not 
to be regarded as indicating an increase of immorality. It 
rather proves how powerful were the forces protecting the 
Church and repressing publicity under the Second Empire. 
The absence of cases in 1870-1 is probably attributable to 
the preoccupations of tlie Franco- Prussian War and its 
consequent troubles. M'hile the presidencj' of M. Thiers, 
in 1872, yielded 10 cases, the reactionary government of 
Marshal MacMahon showed but 12 cases in four years. 
After the fall of MacMahon the number rapidly increases, 
the first four months of I1J79 afTording no fewer tlian 19 
cases. Whether since then this rate of prc)gTession has 
been maintained I have no means of knowing, but it is 
to be hoped that tlic breaking up of the unauthorised 
orders and the increased vigilance of tlie authorities, aided 
by an aroused public sentiment, have led to a decrease in 
the dismal record. One deplorable feature of many of 
these cases is the large number of victims frequently 
represented in a single prosecution, and that the perpe- 
trator had often been afforded the opportunity of continu- 
ing his crimes in successive situations. Thus, in the affair 
of the Abb(5 Debra, at Li<!ge, in 1877, there were 32 
offences cliarged against him ; and, of those occurring in 
the single year 1878, Fr^rc Maricn was condemned for 
nt> fewer than 299. Fri-re iM«^lLsse, at Saint-Hrice, for 50, 
Frire CUmMe at CandtJ, Mazt\ and iMartign(?.Ferehaud, 
for 25, and Fr^rc Adulphc at Guipry, Saint-Meloir-des- 

i Ofk otL pp. llS-44. 
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Ondcs, and Pleurtuit. for 67. It would be a libel on 
human imiurc to a.s.scrt tli»t this catalogue of sin does not 
represent more than an average of wickedness, and the 
rcsponsibili^ for the existence of so shocking a condition 
of morality must, at least in part, be attributed to the rule 
of cehbacy. 

Irrespective of questions of morality, the rule of cdi- 
bacy in modem society is harmful to the State in pro- 
portion as it contributes to tlie aggrandisement of those 
who enforce it. A sacerdotal caste, divested of the 
natural ties of family and of the world, with interests in 
many respects antagonisiic to the communities in wliich 
its members reside, with aims which, from the nature of 
the case, must be for the temporal advancement of its 
class, is apt to prove a dangerous element in the body 
politic, and the true interests of religion as well as of 
humanity are almost as likely to receive uijury as benefit 
at its hands, especially when it is armed with the measure- 
less power of confession and absolution, and is held in 
strict subjection to a hierarchy. Such a caste would seem 
to be the inevitable consequence of compulsory cehbacy 
in an ecclesiastical organisation such as that of the 
Catholic Church, and the hierarchy based upon it can 
scarce fail to become the enemy of human advancement, 
so long as the priest continues to share the imperfections of 
our common nature. How little the aims of that hierarchy 
have changed with the lapse of ages may be seen in the 
pretensions which it still advances, as of old, to subject 
the temporal sovereignty of princes and peoples to the 
absolute domination of the spiritual power. The temper 
of Innocent III. and Boniface VIII. is still the leading in- 
fluence in its policy, and the opportunity alone is wanting 
for it to revive in the twentieth century the all-pervading 
tyranny which it exercised in the thirteenth. Even the 
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separation of Church and State is condemned as a heresy, 
and as the State is denied the privnlege of defining 
the limits of its own authority, and as the right of the 
Church to use force is asserted, it would be difficult to 
y»ei bounds to the empire which is its rightful heritage, 
and of which tt is deprived by the irreligious tendencies 
of the age.' 

Yet, in spite of its reactionary eflbrts, and of its 
antagonism to the progress which has made the centuries 
since the Reformation the most important in the annals 
of civihsation, the Church has still a part to play, more or 
less beneficent as its rulers may be more or less sagacious. 
Conservatism has its uses, and mankind at large has not 
outgrown the necessity of the bridle as well as of the spur. 
There were ages in which the Church was the leader in 
knowledge and enUghtcnment ; that it has become obscu- 
rantist is due to the use which it made of its leadership to 
so organise its temporal and spiritual domination that 
fiirthcr development of human intelligence could only be 
accompli-shed through revolt, and it thus became tlte 
enemy in place of the friend of advancement The pohcy 
then adopted rendered a reactionary position inevitable, 
because in support of its theocratic aspirations it framed a 
system of dogma assumed to be of divine revelation and 
therefore unalterable as the will of God. Entrenched 
behind this, it has, with varying success, defended its 
position for more than tlircc centuries. From the storms 
of the Revolution it emerged with centralised Ultra- 
montanlsm triumphant over the particularism known as 
Galllcanism and Jansenism ~a triumph which culminated 
in the Council of the Vatican. This was too complete, 
and since then signs have not been lacking of a growing 
restlessness which may be provoked to schism or may be 
>thcd by wise concessions. The spirit of the age is not 

I SjOab. Dtta ISM, N«. Mix., tifL, Itv., Iv. 
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propitious for relentless discipline which will tolerate 
nothing but blind obedience, and the Church may find 
that only by yielding can it preserve its unity. The lessra 
of the sixteenth century should not be forgotten, when 
unwisdom cost it nearly half of its membership. 
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of, in, 1594, 11, 241 
AvUo, Pedro do. ll. 214 i onvor ot FUUp 

11. to Flue IV., IL 31S-17 
AvtH, Order of, i. 45S 
Avracche, CdqdoU of, la 1173, 1, IB4 
Ajrenbile ot Inw^ 1. 434, not« 

Baskcb gnRt« eocleelattical marrinse, 

I. 98-8 
Babueus. Patriaroh of Soloaoia, axoom- 

miiDicatea Qoriuma, L 9S 
Bachelors Inellgiblo tor episcopate. 1. 27, 

naf< 
Baileg!Bllu» of Lo Uans. I. 132. vile 
Sadan. prtesta of, policion fot leftvn to 

marr;, II. 32S 
Boltbnsln. bereditary priMthOOd Of, I. S 
Baldric ot Dol. I. 312 
BaJ«, BUbop of OsBoty, ooDtroVMrial 

writing of, iL 113 
Bile, Couooil of, la 14^, L 477, malt', 

Uoultee recoDciled at, i. 477, watt ; 

clerical marriagi.- suggeetod at, tj. St, 

canona ot, ofllrmed In Scotland, U. IM 
Balfour, Andrew, il. 1&7 
Balsamoii ca logislatioo of Greek Obnroh, 

L VH, nolt 
Batthniai Coixa, Bftorwordi John XXIIL, 

L 42U 
Balthacar StormluB, married monk, tL tl 
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BklUnoN^ CouDoU of. tn iSvf, U. US 
Bunbon, troablca of, in 1431, 11. II ; 

monu of okffB7 In tjoj ia, U. Si; 

mau 
BukIiUo^ BIthop, oo clerical imn(K*UtT 

Id lutf. u. sr 
Bmgot, nMmb «( eiagj In 1). 105-0 
BapUHD bj liamonl prieiU, [. I87( iST ; 

raMtitioD of. r«fuM>d br Bogtwrbt, I. 

187 
Baf4inaa iganm, li, 63 
Buba, OuioD UingU •aperintendent of 

oonrenU, It. 386 
BarbuliiDi. ibc. wid the Cboroh, L ISO- 

40 ; tuperiM monUiT o(, 1. M 
BM bM OwHirtrlfoof, wfUiAlwandTllI.. 

1. 3M ; not ailowvd to eoMr Fulda, U. 

33. vttr 
Bardtar, Cniaew oC, L 867. auC* 
Bart, adlitarr BUhop of , L SOS 
BarMtiu 00 Cngo(7 of SaalanmiB. 1. M, 

Barrto*, Bishop of Santaflt, regiiUtloni of, 

iL24« 
Barrx, Mi., reaaarchea of, lo SpuiUb 

aroUreik IL 249. ihKc 
BamioM, UotropoUtan of NWbl, L B8 
Bartaloi, John, oo brfbai bj Abbol of 

OTMMd Frtan. U. VJ. mU 
Bartbolooww of Biacara demand* n- 

fonna.iL 108 
Ban), Tlncaaio, baa light panUbineat 

tortoUohatloik U. 3*3 
Ba<il. Si.*utcl«)foro«maBlof casonb;, 

i. 88. ■oM 
SaiUlaa of Loo the PhUoiopber, quoted 

b7Plwt]H,L«S 
BwlUilM, bwwr of. 1. 21 
Ba«iaa« of Ttoitm. 1. Hi 
Batfardj [ncnaied by •ofoi«od oaUbaor. 

ILMT 
BBlUag. promlMooo*, lebnkad bj 

Cn>n^, I. SI 
BavBgWtaar, Angnit, inaalv at CooncU 

oflWot. 11.176,331 
Bavaria, maniaf* of nana totbiddaa In 

771, i. 193, MM; damaod tor darioal 

■oantlagB Is, il. 7&. 161-4; rltlag In, 

to danaod prlcdt; marria«o aad onp 

forlalt7,ll.»)l, ao(<; -OlJCaUioUo'' 

BO*«0Mat Id, U. S30 
Baanl*, dargy inriM on •earing, 11. 331 
Baatoun, Cardiiial. inunoralit* of, 11. 

Baaafkla, HaasloD, Blihop of, pnblldr 

nanlad, tl. 310 
B«do^ tba Venenblo. ob Aaran*! Uow 
bneebei, 1. its, tit; pniMa St. 
CMwnba'* diaolplea, 1. 1*3 
Baipn' raUtlom, tbo, IL » 

leffl*lall«B agalBit. oodor 
VllT.. U. 114 

ifl OereusT, L Hi; tmn 
T,Lt7l.iate 
VOL. 11. 




Bteniow, broiherhoo'1 of, i. 440 
Be&iaa. Hgr. Siercki. ArabbUiop at 

Heoblin, addrciicd on uotala la, |L 

S4S 
BeUarmloe, OardlaaL ea etorj of Paph- 

Balln*, I. 51 ; faf-falohed logic of, od 

oallbacr. U 297 
BeltU, BabjrloBiaB, I. 4 
DeBobor, moBBtMry of, I. 840, iwU 
BooedJot Till, antbraai ooUhacr, i. 

Beoodlot IX.. leandaloa* life ot I- 308; 
tliiT«a out of lloin«, i. SI4 ; rotorna, 
and mUb pnpal dlgnilj, L 214 ; le- 

iRiiatad ai Topo, L 'ilS 
Bcoodlot XIII. caoonJia* 8I. ToHUo of 

Ptto, II. 21; 
BanwJSut XIV., bull ob "K>lioitalton" 

bj, IL 347, 274 : danounoo* in<)ul^ of 

luune of DBiuor 1b enilt, tl. 376 ; oa 

d*ll mamaga, 11. 3S0 
BenedJot of Camln ob oleclcal motaliL 

1LI» 
Bftoediat thu Lente oa rwldaaoe of 

female reUtUca. L I&7, «<< 
BeDediot.8t,ot Nanla.!. Vi3,i,et; 133: 

nle pfomalgated bj, 1. )34-S-, be- 

oone* UDlTanal.i 125; lapplomentod 

by Loula le Debonnain, 1. 1B4 : 

adopted by militwy order*. 1. 4CI 
BenetUoUne Order, Mint* In the, 1. 136 ; 

oootentlona of. with FrKnolncana, L 

414 ; peaceful aria owe preeerfatioB 

to, I. 44S 
BeaoDoM held, by taDon of obaetlty, I. 

883; beetovalof, on ■erranu.ll. 173; 

bacMltary (mw lletcditaiy Lranunia- 

don) 
Benefit of dergy estanded to oonoabiaee 

of prlwta. J. 431 
Benercnto, "Hadaoie anud" booooM 

Prtnc«*eof,ll. 31»-l> 
Beuo. Kibop, aoooKBt of Ulldabtasd by, 

i.. -231, Ml* ; we of terai •■ Pateilnl " 

by. L 349, lutai 00 MlooUllna. L 

3H4. itett 
Berardi, 00 oonfeaalaaal, U. 347, Mtt, 

351, malt; OB laxity la Llcioorl, IL 

363, Mte 
Berengarta of Baroelooa. L S7fl 
Berangor of Touts, on prieaUy manlan, 

L 807 r- ' -•-. 

Bernald of Oooetanoo dUpute* on ccU- 
beoy, 1. 60- 1 ; dlabellera* story of 
Papbtintiua, L 61 

Bernard, St.. reform* by, L 818 ; mlmoU 
wrongbl by, L 821-3 1 on baifculaiB 
of Irelatid, L 861. Mb ; byua by, en 
8%. Malactd, 1. MS, aol* ; on dtMOts- 
tioD of ntlaetly Burlaga, I. ttS ; oa 
the Alblgvoaa*, L 409i 00 Pwtrob«- 
rian*. I. 463 ; 00 UoantloaaBCW of 
Bon*. I. (30; on nrlnl of Mul- 
cbslHn, 1. 400 
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Bornoid of Fttot Ctald at Wsldaaaw. 

i. (se 
BecniLnJ of Tiioo preoobM retonn, i 

Sll 
Banbudl, BBrthotomow, pwtor, tnor- 

riag«alU. U 
Bamhuiliui B*pllMtuM, ii. t 
BetDKlde de VenUle. ii 241 
BertoU, Dukeof CiulDihui, hu memLaiog 

lettai bom Pope Qregory, i. 277 
Baitnnd, St., of CommingiQi, mlrkclo of, 

L 3ZS 
Bwytuft B^nod of, i. S9 
llfiMiifnf (jnod of. in 1689, ii. 2Tl 
BMh BOpliotlni apluDlddootrins of (atnre 

Uf«,l. 8 
B*v«r«ee, John, bornC, II. )Sfl 
Bex. Tlieodote, oo AngUoA prla«tl7 

niarringc. il. 139, note 
B4i*^ Qh&rtflr to monaataTy of, E. 320 
nwgftVfitI>elrA and ChrUtUoIt;. 1. 09, 

mou 
Bbikahiu ftod Bhjktbuols (Boadblut), I. 

101 
BidoDc Luigi. prieit of Otiia Qeni, caw 

ol. tl. ;ifiO 
BIkxtd; of prtratB lo tenth ocntnry, 1. 

191 ; tu oieventli conturr, L WO ; In 

twelFtli oeul.ury, I. 29.'> ; caused hj 

ooUbMiy, I 33S 
Bi|toiT«, legalUed ooDCublnage In. 1. 231, 

mitt 
BlUo, Oardiaal, kothor ot tbo Sjllabua, 

ii. 33S 
Bird, Biabop ot ObMCer, rapudlstei wlf«, 

a V16, aoU 
Bbutlo of Bkti i. 209 
BUhopa, murfsge of [tee MBninge) 
Bishop of lie Maoa ton of priMt, 1. 241 
Bldhopa. to be hiinbund ot one wife, 1. 

2B ; Dumber of ilipLniooa. I. 26. 183 ; 

rolnin wivDE, in Coptic Churob, i. 100 ; 

muaC have niUicB>es Co pnritf of UvIok, 

t. 147 1 nominkted bj MeroringUns, 1. 

I33;lffln]onlobaT»ot«rotmBnf,i, ns ; 

to provide seoarit; for dlooesao pro- 

fertf , i. 137 ; inoreaM of power for, 1. 
VI: railitary, i. 176, mu; debute in 
wudiiiblj' of Genniui. i. 178 j warlike 
ohftracter of, in tenth ocatury, i. I7fi, 
neU ; Id eleveotb oenlarj. i. 209 ; 
opeiiI<r muricd in Rome iUielt. 1. 210; 
Damiiuil dcclalmH updnst depraritj 
ot. i. 233 ; dlnBootod at ijcod ot 
FbtI*, t 209 ; ScandiDDvian. toko ood- 
onblsM 10 >IaiMlloDi>, ii, Z ; ordnrnl 
to •JMt ooiicubiu«H or Inae prvter- 
■neot, il. S ; ordered by Hunrr Vlll. 
to Arrot married priests, ii. 107 : do- 

firlved under Edward VI. And Mary, 
I. 128; onder Klizabetb, 11. 126; 
ftTincih, ordered not to intflrfcre with 
prieele' raarrl&geB. 11, 314 
filaboprics. bereditniy In Britl&iiT, L 312 ; 
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la Irolud, 1. 361 : crMt«d from BngU^ 

iiuaut«riaB, IL 99-100 
Blaoatm, BUboh peneoat«* LoUaidiL 

a 155 
BlkDOk. Sor ABtonIo, Ullolt r*lMlon> Is 

oonfB*«[onftl,lL280 
Bliw (>rtir. Tkw OeMral of Toledo, trlM 

immonil prien, U. 3M 
Blood, lattlnff ot monki, I. IM 
Boocooclo, pfmlB RpwkloK of, J. 432 
BodoDDi on " IntantloD In oonfwal 

quwUona. il. M7 
Bohemia, enforoemont of 

L 293-4 L CulixUiu in, L tSO; Mul- 

mtlioD of. il. 1U9. 210,211 ; oonunDDion 

In both ktnda for, il. 212 
BoU Is Duo, kynod ot, in i6ta, tl. 3S7 
BulsNut, Farber. appual* (o eirll sa- 

thonlies (or mnrriagc. 11, 319 
BologM, Baltbaur Coa« lagKte In, 

Bonafsda, HiccoUi. BUi«p of Cbliud, 

II. IS " 
Bonaventora, on abtolatlon, L 4X1, iwlr ; 
on abaie ot □onfMBloaal, L (30, mm*\ 
quoted by BoDuard, 11. 27-3 : on 
prie£la and fauuklo ponltoota, 11. 2M 
Bonitaoe of OuitOTbiuy, I. SG3 
Konifiwe of LaiuaDoa, 1. 433 
Bonlfaca, St.. ancelioiiim of. L ti3 ; ■•■ 
sistaCarloman to tvfonn moralist. 114; 
lelatioDs with (i«i villus, 1. 146 ; admili 
nDiveiinl lioentlounDCM. i. ItB; ad- 
vised hj Fop* Zaoharj lo Isavo MUo 
to divine vengeuoc, I. 14S; t«fanu 
KranUah oleiijr, L 147 ; bUa nvter 
Bword of PriaUoa, L 150 ; ■ppoal ol, to 
Onthfaert of Outerbntr, 1. 1S8 
Bonlzo deposed and maityrsd, i. 26B 
Bonn, "OldCaUiolio"»7uodor, lni87S, 

il. 32» 
BoDner. Bishop, deprive* married priMU, 
ii. 123, tiote ; Tteliation of Lonooo hj, 
ii. 123; soaadols concerning, 11, 135 
BoDOBiacs. 1. 17 

BonoiOB ojipoaed t,o a*c«tto «pirli,i. 9t\ 
denounced bj Siriolua, i. ST ; and M> 
lowers, b; Couaoil of Capno, 1. C7-^: 
followers of, referred tola ronltcnllal 
St. Columban, i. 08 
Book Of Oisulpllne. Knoi. 11. 164 
Books ot euiiOD law bnmud bv LuUwt. 

ii. 41 
Bora, Catharlno von, aaoapw from oon- 
vcnt of KImptMhen, It. 00; narriM 
Lulhnr, 11. r>l 
Burdi'acx, Cuundl of, in i6at, 11. 240 
BorElo, Roduric character of, 1. 438 
Botromuo. St. Oharlca of, IL 227 
Boinio, heretics of, 1. 402, ttoU 
Bofisaert d'Avotmei, mm ot, I. 393-0 
Botun d'A.n«s, L«. on Alexander IV. 

1.414 
Bosanet, probable marriage of, Ii. 2BS 
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BoohUr d« ^lclIu^ i). 333. Mt« 

Benibon, Ckrdiii«I of, U. 241 

Benrmi^ CtraiuU of. In toji. I. 'Jf>7 ; id 

13A IJ. 17a ; tn iSoo. II. 815i TonK 

BUbop e4. pobllal; tnftrriAd, II. 310 
Bowha Sir John, oomplaini of doto and 

ohspUr. Woraeitar, 11. H2 ; qnorroU 

with Dr. Siuidji. ti.MS 
BoacMfd. OaoIIrol, dlaMrtaUan of, od 

prUiUr contlQWiM, 1. 15, IL 37 
B^*r OD "dtoilda aurquetw," i.4tl, 

•tM 
BCMtoo 00 poaition of coDOobiiw*, 1. 2S1, 

note 
Bnoant, Arcbbinbop of, U. 193 
Bran, UooiWils of. t. 84. RoU 

BraJunudnn, aioviioism of. L T 
Btud^ Oardinal. retotm* of, )i. ' 
BnnlAncv oa ihatnoloH npal court, i. 

iM : oaVardinal Aa OhAtUlon. II. 1S3, 

note: 00 rnonln uo(!«r Uathcaioo do 

H«dioU,lta41 
Bmll, aapprenloD of mona«l«riH In. U. 

«88 
BracUu of Bohomlo, I. ISO 
BnstnoD. OoudoII of. In 1166, 1. 809 
Bnswa. ArchUahop of, rwoalTW lotWr 

(ron Pitts IV.. il. 233. nou 
BtaalH, C«aacil of, in 1416, 1.419; In 

IjSa U. 2S» 
BrMhraB of tho Prec Spirit, i. i«9 ; r«- 

ROMlUtlon of, il, m 
Bilbaa to avort aoppreaaioii of noesa- 

tarUa, li. SI, naU 
BHm, St., atoiT of, eeooeniins Mtvmitr 

o( ohild, 1. 7t-«a 
Dridfrith, Ufa of St. Dniutan, i, 1P3, iwte 
Brittol, aw of, created, II. lOO 
Britt*i>7. CbuKli ut. i. 134, Mia ; piiaatl; 

mikTTteK* in. i- 3ia 
Btiti^ timgj, ooriaption of, I. lU; 

Cborob, dbdpUna of, 1. 184 : in nintb 

OOBtOTf. 1. IH 

BrlTlMea.8«b>atlu, gailtj ptlcat, qulatl; 

a«Bt mmaj, tl. SIB 
BnUicU, kept bj prelatM, II. G7 : Iionia 

XT. ordera atroat of pat«ata ti«qaeBt> 

iDC. U. 90S 
Broa-L«iirl4T«, II. da, caao ot lOAniMgn 

of. li. S33 
BHiue. ichiamallo 17001) of. In lOSo. 

i. 3St 
BiOck, " Klccho In Daatachland," a 336, 

Mtt 

BranbUila appaata to Graf orjr tlia Graat, 

i. ISO 
Druao of Toiil af«*i«d Pope aa Loo IX., 

i. 'its 
Bnso, St., rotorma br, i. 31P : foanda 

Onwdo ChMinoaa. 11 :!3. note 
Bmuwiek, ohaptar of, la I476> U. 18 
Bnt J Tjrwjat^fiea on mMilad priacia. 




Bneotr Iiuriata m ptiaMly muriaea, U. 

7S,<Mle 
Baohanu]. David, on t«&|[Iaiida, II. 78, 

twk 
Boddha, rodnOM Sankbyiam to rallgloiia 

RTntaiD, I. S-7 i aoppoaed *irgUi birth 

of. I. 83 
Boddhtam. manj obMrranoaa ot Latin 

Chriitianit; dorivod from, I. 'iS ; no- 

luutlo ordera of, L 101-3 
Bol|[atla, HanlobMlain Iraiiaalllod 

Uttougb. 1. 3U. 429 
Bnlniton Chnroh, role* for. L ISl 
Boll, FIna III.. BLipprcuod.iL ISA 
Boll, papal, EuorKc Domlne, II. 40 ; In- 

Intiotunt noblit, li. ISI ; Ad c«nonam, 
1. 174, nou ; QuoDsdmorduai aollioitiu, 
li. 310. note ; Clini tleot nup«T, U. 3M, 
■ore; t;nivenlDomiiilalOraBf(.li. 3U; 
Saonmeatnoi FiuoiioBtfa, li. 367, 17A, 
ab': Eul piuKorallft. IL 37^ MO; 
Apoaiollcn Mdln, U. 377 ; Dominloaa 
ao KoiloQiiitor. iL 33S ; Id o«Da Do- 
mlRD, 11. SbS 
Burc^iunli Dscrctoniin. il. 151. na<e 
BuTchurd, Duutcr ot oaiomolllea to AlOl- 

aoderVL, I. 43U 
Burolctiardt of Worma on otllbwr, L SOA 
Bordlno, HaeHco. anli'pope, I. 3ft5 
Bero, Ideletie de, wife of CrWIh. U. 151 
Barcfalejr trtca to ratimln Qumq EU». 

bHh. li. U3 
BeiKOK, CouDdl of. In io8ot I. 373 
Burial, OhrliLlu, dwied to muried 

pilaau, I. !3S : to eoaoablooa, 1. 8M 
Banoab, namber of " laou* " in. 1. 103 
Bamet, Kabop, am BngUah mooaal^rlaa 
U. 90, 98. 09 : OQ dat« ot II«kkub' F*tl- 
tloD, it 91. nuU; 01) eiatrimoniaUata 
nndet Bdward VI., il. 118 : on AuRlIoaii 
dootriao and wonbip aodoi Edward 
VI, II. Ill t on Atticlo* of EoKlub 
Char<!b,iL 140, noft 
Barning alive tJir«al<niad tor married 

priartalD 15U. li, 4S 
Flu>ar>Rabutlii. ti. 343 
Butlw, John, o« pdealljr muriaget II. 
101^ imM 

CABAHHVTODnmat4>Ueoaaona,L 41, ml< 
Cadalua, elected anti-pope, L 336 ; part; 

of. broken op, 1. 337 
Cailnm. irao«actioa of. in 1 5 J3, U. t^JO 
Oadii, Corie* of, in iSi^ li. S38 
OBaarca, arnod at, L EH 
OMarioa, St., ot Arlt*. oB marrlaM ol 

DomLlSl: rnloof. I. 13S 
(^•arine of RetotorbMeh. en inftnenM ot 

prleatbooil, L 431 1 on prJeAlT •' aoUel- 

tAUon." 11. 3r< 
Oaletano, Catdlnal. at Diet ot Aeeabiirs, 

U. 4« -• a. 

Cain Fatnlh I, SW 

Oillbo, prieat of, (i. 134, nale 
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Oklftbrift, celibuj enforMd In. 1. 78,386 
Calnlnra, Kolgbu of, »Uowed to nuiry, 

1.454 
Callnl.Areht-lahon report* from Tirat, iL 

20a 
OaUitlnik Iba, i. ilO 
Cklixtu L, HinpoljtDt eDomsmtci evU 

mjt of. 1. as 

Okllxtu II., oaforoiw colibac; In Fnaca, 
1. SIS ; Kwotj »DocMa of, I. 3SG ; llnei 
frrltUnoo, L 349 i aermoaof.oiiBbaaa 
o( oonlea^ODftl. U. S93 ; deolkra* mu- 
ri»g« di«iolTed bj orden, L 3SA-4 
OnllztD^ work od csllbfta; bf, 11, 300 
Cftloa, OoVDcll of, b 978, i. 193 
CUvl, Donate, on r«ligiona onlen, L 101- 

OklvlD, ConfeuloD of Faitb,!!. 161 ; mar- 
rlngoof. ti ISl 

CUvlnlun. iL IGO-ITO 

CaivinlHli. raairUffe of, It. 162 ; >lixpiit« 
with Lurbeinns aod PMIitiplat*, II. US, 
note ; inarriBge of Calrinliit woman to 
prlorkt. 11. 238 

Cwvo, Vnf Finocltoo, denotinoc* him- 
*elt for ln>proi«r flkgellukin. II. 279 

Okmoldoli, moDU of, 1. SIS ; domoraliM- 
tioD of, 11. 8 

Ounbnu, MuiicbKism at. in loi^ t. Ht; 
maa bumod at. for UiMcbmndino 
doctrine. 1. 'JS2,312; negtcoU m adopt 
AcMburg VormuUry, ii, 191 ; Ooancll 
of. in ijQO, li. 241 : 15SO, 11. 191 ; 1565. 
,U39: 1661. a. 873 
Din. sjnod of. Id 1454, IL 20, nolt 
npe^^ CardlDttl. pereecDtca uurlod 
prJenU. iL 4S : 'ciit lo Gcman;^ ^ 
cheirk bar««7, 11. AT ; co-tn|^to In Qdood 
Kathrilne'a divoror, il. S3 ; iu>4i<t* In 
■□ppieBiiou of moDuturitM, H. S3 

OMionioal age for women roafdoot witb 
prSUBiB, !!. IMS 

CaDoDii, apOBtollcat [tto Apontallcal) 

Canons, tegtilar, liiNilluLlon of. 1. \Cfi ; of 
Ktcaiii|). cipaUiun of, 1. 1T9, niM ; dls- 
cuanloD on marriaee of. 1- 317 ; forced 
tu clolilnrad lifc.l. SIB; marriage of, 
In twelftb o.enturr. L 326; hereditary in 
England. 1, S:i0 ; replace Oaldeeii in 
Scotland, I. 307 ; laxltj of nile of, i. 
87(-fl ; domorallMtlon of, in Hfteeatb 
Mntuiy, U. 19; imoterlcul hab!l» of 
a«rmaB, in fouiteonth coiiLur7, i, 422. 
rate ; momli of, In Bmnswlok In 1476, 
11.18; Gardiner orilered to vjeol from 
WcctmlnBtcr. 11, 136. note 
Caoterbnr;. Christ Chuicb. in eteventb 
century. >■ 108; number of marrif^d 
clergy In arcbdeaconrj of, 11. I3I>. lufe 
"OapadUu" tivon to *j«ctcd monkj; IL 

03 
Oaplto, WoltEang Fabrlcins, petHecutes 
aMLTriad pneat*. !i. 43 ; is nianied, il. 
48 



Oapimn, Cardinal. l«K>t«. aa muiM 

prie*ta,U. SIS 
Capna, Ooancll of. In 389, t C8 
Oar»lIa, Oaidie«l, bMOBMPopaL U. 131 ; 

bead of oommiarion (or ntona, IL 1S3 
Oardinalate, cb!ldlM«n«M raonbit* for, 

a 337 



Ipawleh, WolMT'a 
Oxford, WnlMT't 



Oudlnal'a Collegw, 

foundation, iL 33 

Cardinal*! College, 

tonndaiion, il. £t 

Carloman aooka aid of Cboreh, L 111 t 

eodoarouTB to reform Cbereh. L IIS: 

onton monaeterT of Monte Oaaieo,! 

IGl 

Carloatadt. advonto priestly marrlafek 

U. 43; trestlMOf, IL 43 
CarioHngian*. tba, I. 141-43 
OarmoUtea, nlraettlont acapolar of, L 
41fr; Franclteanattaeka in "Creedcf 
Plan Plooghman." L 439, note 
OarnaUta conrentA male and fetnala, at 
Rome, with nndareroand ocauunnlca- 
tbo, U. SOS 
CamarvoDtJiIra, complaint regnrdlnit 

prlCAta in, II. 14-17 
OarpDOratcii, bvrtMiyot, i. 20 
Carraololl, Bishop of Troyoi, married, 11. 

152. nuff 
CarrancR, ArofaUdiop cl ToUdo, OB 

■'(ollolMtlon,"lI.3S5 
Carterian. Itiithon, cue of, I. SO 
Cartbaifo, Council of, in 34S. 1, 109; tliSrd 
and fourib Councili. to 397 and 398, L 
7-i; fifth llouncUof. ln40i.L7ft 
Oarthiihlun ■aceilolim, I. 448 
Carthuaianaot I.ondon realil HoorvVIIL, 

ii. 86-a 
Oathel, Arahbishop. interrogntfi* Clemeat 

111. on cbtldTec of blihop*, t. 363 
Casbel, Cooncll of. In 1171, 1. 364 
Casiander, Qeorge, adrooate* priwtly 

marriage, il. 210 
('a»wkt,ii>n. Court of, ii. 333, S34 
CiVE»lnnu5, heiGtical Tiotra of, I, 30 
OauiaDii!!, John, abbot of tiL Tiotor, 

UarseiUea, L 123 
Oaasiodoros reUlet iilory of Paphnallua, 

1. 62 
C»»t<', priestly, bercdilacy traoaoiiatlcin 

would iTOate, I. '.i^'} 
Caftd-Fuerti?, MarquM del, Ii. MS 
Ciutilto y Ayon«a, li. 386. im>I« 
Ca*tiatlon of Oalll, 1.42 
Caaniftry. applied to " aoUeiULtlon," 
363, 371 ; effect of. on moralltT. 
276 
Cntatiat. work 00 Congregation of Indei, 

IL 1 U. wiu 
Ceiarlnl. Cardinal. [ireddentofConmlta, 
CD caniiDi and diiclpllnr, Vatlcaa 
CouDoil, 11. 328 
Catarino, Ambroglo, oODtrovenT wllb 
Latbcr, ft. 41 
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OftterlB*, 8t^ d« PiAola on hnounUiy ol 

MBtOMOf*. tl 30( 
Catlivi. bcTMr of, I 'its, ISO 
Uu hkriiw von Bora. ii. 50. &1 
OfttheriM de Uediola and Ibn ConoaD o( 

TrsDl, U. 331-3 ; toqiiMt on prlMtl; 

mkfTim aDd cop for lalt;, IL 939 
CuIwIId&di. obtarTUCM of, bonowtd 

from Buddfakm, L 33 
CatboIiM" Old," 11.339 
OaUwUca, penccuUon of, is SootUod, 

IL 139-70 
OaomoBt, CMS of Durlod pilMi Id, I. 310 
OiToar tntiotlDMO dvU muTUm Id 

8vdJBia, U 330 
0»MaiM de 1ft ProTldcacb, Sor, oua of, 

CCI»4*at0iildM,L3Sa 

Oolwtbi III. Mod« kgaM to Bohwala, 

L 3H ; on beradlurr uuuibImIob oI 

bwiaficw, ). t(H 
(MoMin L (nendo) on abate of oonf«*- 

dUbao^, arpicaaBt ai to eu\j praoUco 
of, I. IS; Ht. Jorome admlU lack ot 
InjuDotioii tor, i. 18; fltat oommand to 
elMKT to praotUe, i. &9, (3 ; d«OTBtal 
of SiVioioi to Araho. Ulmsrln* on. i. 
08 -, oiidsnec that Oucipllaa of, waa 
D*w, I. 6S ; JovidIud cIoqIh bISobc; o(, 
L 69 : daoioial ul .SLiioini opooaaa bj 
TlgUaBtua, I. 71 ; dtorttal of SIriciiu 
nadcoORipuUorr iDOaiilaod Spain, i. 
73: progtoM of, cot cSectDBllj' rcdited, 
L 71 ; DOl caforced by ttiir<) oi fourth 
CoooeU o( Carthag*^ 74-C; Uborvbio 
Oaal naflaeu rnlo of, I. T8 ; radiMd 
aftor dMrauto of Sirfelaa, I 78; 
W«aUni Oltimii oommllted t«, L 81 : 
■ ■ ■WO M MmolU dlHuu, L 83; in 
WhC iMiur e( diaclptia*, net doo- 
trlatt i, St ; canooc of QalaiMxt on, 
i. H i UxHj of rntoilo* of, 1. 9« ; 
TtawaotAtTntadaaaBdOeptlcCiiria- 
Uaiui on, L W-100 1 8uon Obonb (o- 
nrdlau of. L 109 ; ttml of Qngarj 
VII. for, 1. -ao : atiflbatad toGrogor^ 
I. and Orwor; ViL, 1. 13S. (66; 
Al«iaud«r II. and Loo IX. on, i. SM ; 
gnat inHnence of, npon Cburoh, i. 167 ; 
cnferoeinttDt ot,o*D*w itota In PaiMa, 
L 373 i e( mUltar^ otdor*, L Ul, 4&4 ; 
of bantksal M0t«, I. *b9 ; WlokoUSc'a 
rUitn upon, doubtful, 1. *H : attsekad 
hj John LallUer, ii 19 ; Lntlitr >t!g- 
matlaas rale of, 11. il : Benibardl (tiinua. 
tiaM nia of, U. 41 ; noaMron booka In 
riitMUtl) caelarr rldlc«l«, IL 103. a 
polM of faitb, la OodboU of Farla, 
ipA, U. 171 ; dIapaMftllO M fioB vowa 
ci, IL ItS-l : •apporlad by bMMr p*rt 
of cknor, Belgn ot T«rior, ii. 9 1 3 j quo- 
tloB oJTnot aattlad b; Ooooordai. U. 
319 




OaUbMlM dIaabUlliwof, r«noT«d. I. 107 

Oelau of Anugh, L MI 

OrtUo divrabci; original poro linpliaitf 

of. L 360 
CaDobi[*>,baglnnlaeo(aoctetTo(,l. lOS i 

janlaariaa of Cjrir, L 117 
Oinl NootUa NouttUa, U. 343, Mb 
OerM, oellbacf of prfotlouu of. t 4S 
OeMfiul. U«nlliul, r«faiiM to diaialvo 

OODSCU, Ii. 10 

CoQta. tiaiil laboUTln, 11. 391 
0*7100, Dumber of iiioiik* in, I, IDS 
Clubot, H. Cliailea, oompuici number ef 

FroDcb ooelasiaetlea, ll. S13, note 
Ohalcedoa, Coaooll of, ia 4(1, 1. IIS 
Obaldoan and Haadeaa belief la tntore 

lit*, I. 8 
Ohalona, CooccU of, in 893. L 161 
Cbarlbett, Ibwe ot, oo forelbia tcarriiM 

L 134 
Chaiitj of mo&aatlc ordere, L i46, 

U. 101 
Chftrltreadednoatio&.Conoordatof iSjt 

re-eatabUahaa oidota daroted to, U. 336, 

337 
ClutlemBgDe, carrlet outCbuob otganl* 

aatlon, 1. 152^; repreaoalaUou t« 

Adrian I. bj, L IM 
Chaxlea. Aiebdoke, aak* loroleriot) nar- 

riaga, IL 213 
ObailM Dorroneo, St.. 11, 327 : ordora 

01* ot eonfeulonal boi, IL 203 
Cluiil«a.le.ObaiiT« arguea agaiaat (apal 

preienalou, L ISS 
Oliarle* the Lanw, t. 430 
Obwlaa Martal. opmaea Mta Cborob, 

L 14& ; oendaiaMd to elAmal ton are, 

L 146 i lomb ot, opened. I. UU 
Obarlea IV. (Kmpiirw) nigce retota, 

i. 433,mi« 
Chariaa V., polio; of, in xkyt, ii. 64) 

teaapotlaoa iritb noformatlofi. IL 69, 

73 i Ueeee ibe InteriiB, IL 13 ; dcenanda 

dlapeoMtloa* tor uanM prieeta, B. 

7(i ac«epU BelennaUoo. Ii. 76-6; 

daoanda tbm— ■bUng of Cuuncil of 

Treat, U. 76: objaota 10 ttacmfcr ol 

Council to Dolona, iL 74 ; wdu 10 

ratonn Oerman Oburob. U. 179, tuu 
CbarlaaVtl. (rranoe) flae* coocebbiBiT 

prleita, IL 13 
Cbailea VIIL, Neapolitan oanqaeal bj, 

U. 31 
Cbatloi IX. (France) laTonn clerloBl 

niarriase, IL 1V7 
Cbarlee X. trlee to inliodace Jenlte, 

iL 338 
Cbarlee de Valobtntarrenea in Flaoden, 

L 400 
CbaHec UOOM, IBM ot monki ot U 

<&-6 
Cbaiter ol Otwald'i U«, I. IM 
Cbarlricr, Alain, on oondliion of CboMb, 

1L» 
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Gbaitmuo, •IriototM of rale ot, U. 'i3, 

Ch— Idlm (AmIJmbb oI >Im VulgkU), 

I. 8 
OhuUt;. ot bftrbariana prnJBed by 8*1- 

riMiu*, i. 131: faadal t«natii bf, i. 

116-, glliof to baobulnod byioekitiK. 

I. 40D ; ArchbUhon vt Tr^m oc, II. 

187 : »MiriQoe of. I. 4 ; tokk of. tniro- 

duowl, L 30 ; [fdrtenion ot rows ot, 

L lU-S ; TOW ot. ii«oei«U7 tot bolj 

ardsii, U 207 
OtuMlty, provMblal, ot Irlali woat«ii, tl. 

MI 

ChftUlKnaa, Abbf, court of Aiigaulrm« 

«i>. 11. 324 
Ohat«Uttraiil, Daico oMi. 163 
ChAUUoo de. Biihop ot Uoaavai*. nuir- 

tied, li. ItiS. note 
Obenoer, deictlptlon ot pHmfRwlfo and 

eblldiin, i. 420 ; pluic apKakiUK of, t. 

433 ; PenoDDCB I'lilc, 1. 4:^7 
OhHTud, Abb«, le (Mibal lUi Prllrit. U. 

398, lulr, 30g, 30e, S40, fUMj : murrlc* 

M G«li*ra. It. S-H 
Cbebea, OoobcII of. la 767, I. 100; 

ofttions of, I. 190 
Ohepctow, Abbosi ot, accoJteii Dr. Lon- 
don. U. 97 
OhoicgntD. legato, on prloHlljIsnancUf, 

11. 49. NoK 
CbftTttaj, feforfflatlon of moniuEerr of, 

Lias 

Ohoitor. tee of. created, 11. 100 

Chlchottcr, Itiibop ot, on coimnlnlOD to 
ttf luarrlml bliibopik, II. I2G 

ObierlcBlo ftud teligiona BOBnilals, li. 
244 

CbUdebsrl, law* of, on forcible mArriagc. 
1. 134 

Ohildien CAURe loollglblUty lo apiioo- 
pau, I. 03 ; to Dard&AUto, II. 227 

Ch{l(]r«Q of eccloslastica lift alto More- 
ditury tmtj^mi&aioii). In tenth ccnlar^'. 
I. I6i, 1C(), 17U ; Oi.ba ibe Urmt iiiuci 
•diet on, i. 170 i Cburoh RUii'iicit lo 
bentdt, 1. 17G; Adallwro ot M«U iIuuk 
not refuso ordination to. i. 17S; din* 
abilitio* of, ia tbe eleventh oontutj', 
I. iQJ ; yet openly provided for. 1. 
210 ; oonaidereil ineligible lor oidlnn- 
tion, 1, 21G : Hduiltled to boly cirdera 
by Aleinndcrtl.,i. 241 ^ Arobdutcon ot 
6>UbiirK biiwalU ordinktion of, i. 3SG : 
follow nttbcr'i profculon in Polnnd. 
1. 801 ; ptonoiinved InfnmouM, i. 303; 

Sivoo ai huaUgM to Ftieiland, ), 
04; FMOhUII.addnueBAnMlinoa, 
L SSS ; Tbibnat ot Bc&mp«a on, I. SK ; 
UMtvd M legitimate In deed of tblr- 
te«nthc«niiiiy. i. 3M 1 (iweiiiioncode 
on, 1. 3G8 ; Arohblahoji ot Caabel ques- 
tfam* OUoiolit 111. UL, 1. 3U3 ; t«OoK- 

nlied Id dioccH of Bklnm&nca, t. VtS; 



inoIiglUo tot knlgfattaood. L 104; 
tBthera not to olllcikta kt naiTiaft ot, 
II. IT; not to uklH Imtben u the 
Mm*, II. 17 ; dUpeoMUon* for, IL at : 
toxB* ot panluntiuT for, 11. E& : pod- 
tiOD under BdwHdvI.,U. 133 1 QoMa 
Mniy repeals AM l«^ltiniaUiiA IL 
1 ^4 ; formally l^tbnuail mder BUh- 
betb, II. 13S : may Inbsrtl propatty ot 
parBDta, U. IGS-^ ; promotion of.pto- 
blbited in Scotland, ii. 100 ; daogbtan 
not to be mnritod to barons or uird*. 
•oci Dot to be baroDi or laltdi. IL 
IdO; diitpen»tlloDetorlacittBat.lon«I. 
II. 'ilP; not 10 live witb pannu lo 
fialibiir;!. U. 331-3] problbil«d from 
holding faibcr'a benefioea, li. 3St: 
enriohod with pattimMiy of Oharob, 
II. -^7 

China, dovalopmest ot lloddbUm U, 
i. 102 

Chriit CoUeg^e, Oiford, fonndad by 
Wolsej, ii. *2 : oodowod by oonSi- 

Catod luooaalcrlu*. It. K2 

Ohilailan Obstcb, pcuUaniara of oarly, L 
IV 

ChflatiaaitT, puiityInK InQaenca ol. L 
441 

Obrodcga&g, St., ol Meti:, rnlo o£, L 
1(2 

Ghf yaoatom, St, Jobn, ailravagant ptalie 
ot vltictDlty, t., 90 

Oburoh. CiLbolio, morala of [tet Uorala) 

Oborcii, tbc Anie-NlooDe, i. 17; tbe 
Latlii. groat fact In htnoiy of olviUaa- 
iJoD, t. I ; aootaiilon ot propaMy dua 
iooollbaoy,1.81; aarly chaiaetarlatlca 
ot Or«elE, i. 67 ; aavMlty of dUolpUne 
in Latin, i. 93 ; independunt organi- 
lation of Latin, 1. 130 ; opproved by 
Australian mayor* of paJaoa, L HS; 
giiiwH iiidepaadent ot McaUroontrol, 
i. Wi ;n)sponalblllty of, I. 442; oumip- 
|[on of, disauued in Vienna, ii 103. 
naff; ■db»iviont 10 no ooaDtty l« 
StaM, 11. 8:J4 ; proMiii r«*eUeaM7 
elloTta of, )L 863; pari atUI to ba 
played by. ti. SSS 

Oturch Undn. fate of, in Sootland, IL 
1S3-4 ; in KngLuid, ii. 00 ; in Vnaeti, 
11. 306-7 

Cbaioblng ot tirioft*' wl?aa tof biddon, il. 
315 

CiempotuBloB, oaie of Sot Oayotana In, 
U. 2SC-d 

OlroiUlones, n«aboiid monki, L 193 

CiroDlar diadptine, tl. 239 

Oiill*. Juxn. caaaot. 1.134, MM* 

Clalarclau di!H.'iptina, St. llalaabi ini- 
tiates bin attendanta in, L 363 

CItioi. monk* not allowed to emter. L 
119 

Ultra, lutliclai; of, Ha** eUdcal oomb- 
bine*. i. 130-1 
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OMl mania^. ii. 330 ; Atwolntion danicd 
Id partlM contnatlDc. U- 331 ; nula 
awolU b; likv. ll. 332 
OivtHMtlOB b«lp«d by monachlitn. i. 136, 

4U ; haJiMd by tMriuuim, i 416 
OWr Ht Sple. treaty of, i. IM 
CUmnz. utoiy o[ m«itk of, I. S2t-2 
nutmlMld, Abbot, •ril npnuttai of, i. 

Clanda «t S?r«us atUmpU rafonn, U. 

UO "^ 

ClMda o( MMon. IL 17a 
OttnaogM, De. oa ooodlUon of Ohare]i, 

L i» U. 1. 4 
CIcBieDl lL,sppolBt«<] bj Koiparoi Utaiy 

lllo i. SM : cHm to •appraM riinoBT. 

1.215 
CtoncDt 111.. 00 lelt matUtdoe. 1. 80. 

■MM : 00 oblldroa of bUhopi, J. 3113 
ClcmcDiIV., cnforcascalibaaTlnAuatrta 

aod DoniiiArk, L 303; bnUa tXMB, to 

WoUay. ii. 8a, «t. 84 : oo faercditaTy 

ttaumtMloB, U, 174 
Qamaat VUt. on jsriadletlaii ol SpttaUh 

loqnuttlon, U. 'Jdl 
Cloui*tic X.. I. 41C 
Ohtnant lll.iaui-popa), en cononbinigi*, 

1.3H; death in itoo, 1 2SS 
Olamiatof Alesaiidila,anbetadoa, LSO, 

Mflii: fiaUMVli8la,l.«7-«. mk 
OmmM, Bbbofk *~p*atUMt barMlaceb," 

I. 119 
Oaaaet of V«f»aill«a, paaiMal «r, OD 

pricatly marrlngp, iL 314 
OltauBt XIV . (uppicuoi Order olJaalla, 

U.3U 
Ctotfy. ADitlcJia. Uaoaalay'aMtlmau of, 

H. 149 ; Kruml^ auaKoaUtlff lo R«vo- 

luiioD, U. 307 t rMtoUBM ki oaUtMOy, 

L 311. 349. S«3. 27l\ 27* 
OlormoBt, Coandlj of, In 1095 and iiw, 

LSIT. 3«7 
Cla*aa, Duka of. aalu for prtaMlj mar- 

tiMfp, iL l»l 
CIlMWia. f rire.pro*ecQ t«d for afi ofTeocca, 

11. 3«1 
Cloutr I., lair on foTDlbls marrlBg*, L IH 
Clotair 11. on iBoiiaaUo aicaaaaa, I. 133^ 

note 
Clomba. Cmneil of. In 747. 1. 189 
Oaoi, aMlailMUca] la»i o(. i. SOI 
OootalBChina.Apoat«UoVkiaro(.appoali 

ioI>luVI..lL»A 
OochlNoa, Joba. on OMtaailoa of Aac>- 

buTg, a 310, tHrff 

OtBteUn III. OA herailltary tranKnluloa, 

1.4H 
OeUaw, Thooiaa, nacriaga of, U. 1114 
Celat. JobB, Eood work of. In aiitoanUi 

eantaiT. IL 78 1 on ricaa of Uia Chorcli. 

U.78-« 
OgUaqoy at PDJHjIn ijCr. IL 33S-B 
Ooltanuu. Padro. Ulictl rcUtteaa la WBi- 

fMtooal. IL vtM 



Cologne, Manlcbadam la. In iiffi^L 34S; 
Connoil of. 10 1360, 1. IIX; i)o6, 1.470: 
I41j,ll. 7; IS17, IL 171, luKr; ipMob 
of "Orator" at CotmcU of. U. 171. 
nMti Herman tod Wiod, ArobbUbcip 
of, IL 170; AiobbUbop of, Iwnaa 
Aagtborg Formola, IL I8S ; doploraa 
llooDOo of tlnxa, II. Its 

Oolomaa, Klnr, aatoroM callbacy la 
Huoicary, 1. 21)8 

OoloolM, Spanish, UDinoralUj of olerer 
\n,a.iU,U7-S 

Colnmba. Bt., aaoaitdan of. L 143 ; nla 
of. 1. 1S6 ; oambllihw OhriatlaBltr In 
Scotland, I. 186 

Oolambaa. SL, FanltaaUal of. L fls 

Oomadiajia focblddan to perform in 
mmnalDi, U. 189 

Ooounendone. kigab^ hold* oat boM 
of clerical lOAnlage. 11. 194 ; aoDt by 
Plna V. to Aagsbnrg, U. 31S 

OoottlBMi, ninoU la. L 83& 

OoMuaioa In botk damHita, in tarty 
Ohnrali. L » ; refiuad In Uty, I. 39 ; 
demaadod la Bohatnlaa Cbarwi. 1. 480, 
H. Hi ; open qneitlon at Diet of Ann- 
tierit, 11. 06; people ot Maraebars de- 
tnand, IL 73; demanded bj Bnperar 
Fonliiiaiid. IL 1 93 : by Dnke of Bavaria, 
11. 75 : gnuited to Oennany, II. K>9 ; 
witlidnwD. -212 

Oompaiatlve nierit* of virirlnlly and 
Duurtaco, I. 37, 38, 483 ; IL 304 

CetDpamiie moiaUt* of tecatar nad 
regiilu' clergy, 11. 394 

Compii'gne. majrlage ot prloaU la, L SM 

Cocoportdia, Oonndl of. to 1114, L 37* 

Conoordat, of 1516 whb rVaocte L. 
U. U: i8ot. IL 31S;r»«UbUabmwit 
of monaohlam forbidden by. IL 3S7 1 
ot t8<I, U. 336 

OODOotoia diaoordantlDin oanoBun, L 
390 

ConcDbiaage, ptuIthMeM for, nndar 
JotUaiao. I. m laae ob>eettoMbla 
tban Baidnoar, L IM ; proUblud la 
Oanadte «( Aaee and Folilen. i. 181 1 
leM odium attached to^ In Middle 
Age*. L 230. ■ate ; of Moaped prtaet of 
Clalmax, L 131 : danooneed by Jolin 
ol Crema. UwaU nitty of, L 38»-» ; 
not dcf«id«d »m a rigbt In tfairteanth 
oeattuy, I. 3£7 1 ooodnmnel nodier 
preHore In Spain, 1. 3*8 ; ditUciilty In 
■npf Maln|L L 379 ; attempu 10 np- 
preae, fai tUrtaeMk oaniuty, I. 3W; 
•cale ot cooflMatlOB for tboee gnPty 
of, I. 881 : Antooio lloTlaao opoa, 
I. 488: pHeet pnotlata^. gvDty ot 
berwy, I. 4TS ; oarlove GerDua tnot 
asaioat. Ii. S4 ; eapltal poDimhaictit for. 
OMBcad to cenAeeatloo. iL 116; nnl- 
fewanty of. a rwecn for oondonlag, 
Ii 178 i al«rs7 of Ualn^ TrivM, aad 
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OologiM in l«agiie to detaoil, ii. 178 ; 

aDounoed beretloal, L 478; tot- 
dm bj AogabDis coda, 11. ISd : 
AralibUhop of TtAtm, muidkta 
•gninit, U. :S> ; provision ^aiut, la 
CoQDoll at TroBt, U. 306 : foibiildeo U 
UtNOhl, il. 330-^1 : cKlloiucoM con- 
OVnlcg. IL 'iW\ In UnlUd Stat«i. 
II. 844 ■ tolontlon of, nlmoit dcIvothiI, 
U. 81S 
ConoabtnM of oUrgj, In Spain, 1, ISS : 
to bo TUUd iriik stripei and •hartDfc, 

I. 171 I opanly kopt bj quiodb, St. 
Umnu and Aciolii. I. 32a ; n biihop 
eoDtOHH to keeping. I. HSfi ; poiltlon 
of. lOH odlon* In MIddU AfCM, 1. 13t^ 
noM ' In Scotluid, i. 'J31, nou; axeoiD> 
IDDnicAtlOD nod "burial of bhm" tor, 
L 880 ; Oorlea of Cutile on sliamelvaa- 
DSMof. I. 382 : redrotho Cruel, ordon 
coDconilog, L 9!t2 ; not 10 bo kept 
opcDlj. L 41! 1 Fordiiiuid ud iMboliA 
flao, il, 1? ; laff«nda oonoemlng:. t- 414 ; 
Sued \ij Chaxloi lb« Lunc. i. 4S0 ; dt 
/ataiiia rleriMrum, 1. 421 ; »oou(Bod in 
Tr»ni, ii. 16-18 

OoDtndo Gollni on ooUbacr, 1. ar>3, noU 
OoBfeulon otAugfibare.ll. Sn irefuULtlon 

of, li. 0(1 
CODtuKiooolFn!lb.Calviiiistic,li. 151,199 
OonfiMHion. Huiictitiu. oommoncomcDt of, 

U. 252, mU i dUpcDuttlon froln. 11. 

173-4 
CoDfcuioneJ. abuAo of, in Mlildl^ Agna, 

L 43C ; oelubnuila OrdurM to uhh iIhII)'. 

II. 344 ; Couucll of Tntct on, il. 24.'>; 
UlKoel. Albert, oa priest misusing, il. 
21I>, note ; soodate of, li, 2&1 ; onsii. 

laUT regard log HQiiduiion In.ii, 2(>H ; 

dllBouU todut^rmme limlta uf iti'le- 

osner Id, ii. 368-9; aiihj contagion 

■ptwd in. ii. 2iQ~'0; lecrels of, in 

Bpaniab Atoliives. li. 2S3 
"Oonfo«eionBl, Theory and PnMtioe of 

the," Sobioler. li. 3T7, note 
ConfeMlonnt box. lint evolved, fl. 2G.':; 

to bo uB«d in all chnToho*, il. 26S ; 

prlcets oppose secluElon of, 11. 206 
ConfoBSOrs, exumpl (ram torturo by 

rnok, ii. 284 ; denounced, not in snont 

SrJMn dnrliig tri&l, it 286 ; 8t, Oalerioa 
i Piatoia «n Inmoralily of. iL 304 ; 
Tulw for, with regnxd to " donnnoia- 
tlon." II. 36fi-a 
OonfincaUori of estates ot married priotts, 

1.93 

Oongrugation of the Index. Vt. Catallnl 

on. 11! 194, wiu 
OongroKBlion, of the InqoUltloD, II, SIV; 

Lords of (Scotland), li. 1S8 
Con]o, convent of B. Murin in, L 37B 
Conrad, King of Lombard;, I. 260 
Coomd, Icgatoi hold* Couooil of MiUoK, 

I. 413 



Conrad of rragae, the Uoante. L 17 
Mto 

Oonrad of Wnnbnrg. itBprUoiM two 
mftrri«d canons, iL 49 ; on liniikonllty 
of clergy, ii. S8, nair 

Conhtliuin do cmeotlanda eool<4ta, 11. 
183 1 on IndH LlbromiB Prohlbl- 
torum, U. 134 ; iranslatod by Latbet, 
iL 1S4 

Constance, entoroonient of oeUbaoy In, 
1. 272 ; Aucmbly of. In 1094, 1. 390 : 
Oloainonloal Connoll of, depose* John 
XSIII,, i. 4'-'fi-7; Conocll of, oidsn 
burning of Uuss and •Jerome of I'n<PM, 
il. 3 ; fDilure of CoUDCil of, ii. i i 
raarriagc of olorgy ■uRRcated atOenn- 
cU of, fl. 3A ; synod of, to 1567, U. 68, 
noM; synod of. in 1(109, ^'- ^'M 

Oonstanttne, aasemblM Unt OmwmJ 
Connoll |o( Nioasa), i. 4ft; cnoonnges 
monachiim, 1. 107 

Coos Ian tine Copronjmos persecnUis 
monks, I. 97, noM 

OoDstantine of St. Symphorttts, t 178 

Conatonlinople, Cotinoil of, Ln 3S1. L 
HS-9 ; in 400, i. 90 ; in 680, i, 94 

Constat Vetutissin, ii. 211 

Constitutions, apostolical (m Apostoli- 
od) 

Oonstltntlon of 1791, clerical nanive 
in, ii. 30B 

OoQUrtDi, Cardinal, on oommlBaioo foi 
rolormniloo, 11. 1G3 ; on ovils of oell- 
liftcy. li. 241. noU 

Contlnutioe overbalanetd I17 prldo, I. IB 

(.:uutiDi)ncu, vuvrs of (hh Onastily) 

Ooasnlenlo Eccletjutico, U, U. 3(5. MM 

Oonvcntioo, Kntional, on biibopa and 
piloitlr noaniagc. IL 314 

Oouventa [wsHnnnorlMand Hocochism) 

Convantnals, II. 31 

Convrrta from Cathollclnn, marriafeol, 
iL lfi2 

ConyocatioD of 1536 on heresy ma& etU- 
bacy. IL lOd; of IJjS on oellbttoy, 
private Mastee, sjid Domnualon In one 
kind, 11,109; of isS4enfor««aoallbsoy, 
ii 127 : of 1557. hgislBttoll Of. a 133 

Coptic Cbnroli, autOBS el 1. 99 

Cordova, fiuy Fraacleoo dl, on snocca* 
of LnthersLaUB. U. 334 

OomMMe, Thomaa, wanderine preaohw, 
ii. 3fi ; burned at stake, ii. 36 

Cornelius Agrippn, li. 37 

Comoro, Cardinal, 11, 202 

Corruption of laity by olwgy, L 92S, 870l 
li. 237 

Cosmo. Qishop of Pmgue, L 390 

Cosmo, Ueon of Pnguc, married, 1. 998 1 
relates case of maitled prieit, 1. S93 

OoMa,Ballhaur,nft«nniRlsJolinXXin„ 
L 42e 

Oouncils varr oa OMionloal sga for 
nemen, IL oiZ 
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OenaaOib nfUoa of p(ooMdte«i *t 

BmdcU. M&neM 
OooBtaMM, prtc«>' wivM rank m, L 

Sll 
Ooonand, AbM, propcnM el«ric*l m«r- 

riag*. U. 300 1 muriBge of. U. 910 
Ooun of Aogioeiiutioiia. li. S3 
OooKa, mind, lor mwrlod ptImU^ i. 308 
OoaMaoM OubtdnL oo HaM in. for 

tmatf ytm, 1 1C8 
Cowl, LdUim'* wouing of, U. it-B 
CovfMMMoeotccoliuiMtical Kveone, 

I. 303 
Cdi. BUbof^ on 4ao«D Bliubvth'i In- 

ianoUoo*, il. 143 
Cmm, CwdlaAl. on kbiiM of ocalwriwal, 

U. 309, iKKr ; on mul decNM on 00&- 

(Mdotial. iL ITS 
CniMob. Lucu, pr«*«Dt at Lutbct'i 

nwnlaga, U. SI ; porlMlt ot Luthti'a 

brida hj, il. S3 
Cnuaar, Oooluiation of DowrittCD Vari- 

Um. li. 81 ; inuroedM for )>&tmoic, ti. 

104 ; worat marring* of, U. Idi ; on 

celibm:; (or aWtod moolu, II. IIS; 

aoooDd wifa of. iiieo» of Oiludw, U. 

114 

Creod of Pi«n Plonsbiiuui, on tondgn 
|ir«IatM, ). 3fi4, note : on oorroptloo of 
dersr. 1- *3i ; ou CBriocUlci. i. iS9. 
nou 

OnaoDa, latorm of priettbood in. L 2SA, 
mall 

CMMofori di Verciilll. IL 2S8 

0>lH6ral do Sopfiii^da ud NUcttaUoii, 

iLses 

Cnnwall, Tbonaa, aad Eagliab raUgton 
booaM, U. 87-8 : vetggtaMi acCAoaU 
0( BouuMriM MDi to. a. 88-9 : bribM 
tmdt t tS to, D. n, ■«( i fanan pderti; 
mail hull U. !0S. doM not Mifofoe 
Imnfaart mcaiura*. II. lis ; faU of. U. 
lU 

Cnwad Frian, c*m ot abbot of. iL VT 

OoldMi, i. 3«e : ml* of . rolucd. 1. 3M j 
dlnppMraac* of, I. MT 

OaJtadom (an LIomcm) 

Onmaid Sapm riiglB biabop, I. SCO 

OnB^iuda, Bt., aaootletani ot. \. 304, 
■aft 

CaDlb«rt ot Turia icproaobod tor lultv, 
LS39 

(^no of RatUwD, L 31S 

Oarta. dtnooncad by Conuoto. IL V | 
pewv of. in Oartnan j, U. 39 

OMbbart of OaoterbiuT, nfonni Baxm 
Cbnr^ L ISA; bold* OonicU of 

caovMbaLio 

Oallibartot LoadoB prohiblta Bagsara* 

PMitlOR. IL M. nob 
Onjok; Bltbop Rnrvmonde of. od mt- 

nvUotiB,IL 2M 
OJVOK, Book of, rvUa f ot married |iiiMi«, 

(. sse 




OjptUa,ai., rebukM proa^Uanoiw ba(h- 

(ag, L 31 : ■bosr* ooorfdanUloH tor 

humau wc«kn«M, L S'i ; coiapwM vir- 

glBlty and qiarrlaco, \. 37 

PntL St.. OmobliM, jankarlM of, 1. Ill 

CxiUIna contcrW Bobamla, 1. tiO, Mte 

DAAKaUfl of SiMlatto d<snid«d b* 

L«> DC. 1. 220 
llalmbart of 8«o* and cobducc of hla 

dlgnitoriM, 1. 317 
Dalmatiu, piloatlv mnniage in twtb MM- 

tnrr. 1. tut I relaxatioe of oawiikt in, L 

341 icotaroetDcntofooUbadrlii.LSM: 

Bjrnod of. In 1 199^ 1. 300 
Damamw I. (Pom) aiaarta clarioal oall- 

baer. i. 63 
Damaauit li.. pootifioaLo of tw«B17-«a« 

dan of. i. 318 
DamboDder, jariaoouBlt of Flaadera, on 

Clmimotor of olMgy, II. 297 
Damlanl, 81. Polar. ralaiM 11017 ot 

Albarlc ol Maralco, t. ITS . bawalla 

(«t« of rcaponatbte abbota, i. 177 : 

foadi Clemoot 11. loafforuforrefonn, 
310 1 tuuy of Ufa of, 1. 318-18 ; aaaaj 

ot, paJnu oopraTlty ot tima, i 319; 

aopporta Alaatndar IL aaioai anU- 

pope. 1 335 ; naarlj Io*m lita whUo on 

mi^OD. 1. 337 i iQ ilndJir p<dl at 

MUoo, 1. 3S1 
Oampiorre, QnUlaoma da, oa«e o(, I. 

390 
Daiiolog; nuutlBoonaidarod duo to vttlatad 

t*pU>m. 1. 43' 
Danoa, effect uf iDcnntoaaof. I. 1E8 
DbBOiv Pieiie, Biahop ot Vanr, ropOrtOO 

otatCDQDcll tiITietiC^iL34. note 
Daring Sllvutor, papal ooUaoior In 

Bngland. II. 38 
DangTiter* («« CbUdrao) 
DaTKDuU. Bikbop, fairaati okrloal m«r- 

TlB«e, IL 300. <Hite 
Daflanx of Bordaau torblda dsrioal 

rnarrUc*! IL 819 
Darld I., laforma ot, L 887 
D«acoM.allow«d lo natrj, L % IL 191 1 

manhfn ot. fortdddon. L 77. 83, 171, 

299, 300, 303. 331, SH 
Dwu«o, nw of married, left In paaee, 

I. »ar 
Deacono«»o«. ordlDatloo of, in aarlj 

Ohnreh, i. 63 ; marring* ot, forUddao, 

I. llH,Tiait 
DMaaotFrfanlud.L304 
Daalbpaoal^,(ormarniB(anDn,L )08 ; 

(or MdnolB|a nu), 1. 184 ; tor olotanl 

marriago note Six ArtlcUa, IL 113 
DAaa daCnao. Bmwrdlui, oaoon lawyar. 

1L174 
Mbra. AbW. mm of. li. 3S9 i S3 oBanooa 

of, tn one joar. tt. 301 
DacnUb, tain, on olerioal ctlOmaf, 1. 

lM-5 
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Dacnitiun Gntkal, oompUAltOB ol, L 13; 

dtelMkpMWUoOTlcinof caUbMj.l. 13 
JDeUMiaBl tor J«wl*h prltau, L S 
DaCapUTliAMBabjIotikBEocksiB, IL41 
D« U OnU on Immoral pHciU, U. 31 1 
De MAtrUnonla Socordocam, 11. 2t) 
D<3 VncItaW BuiantUiDin, II. 37, net* 
DcJanl, nuQclo.ll. 101 
Otnat*!, liforopliBDtB of, nuintaiii ooctl- 

lueee. L 43-3 
Dcmooniio olemcQt in Chnreh, f. Idij 
Daida, St., Counca of. la 995. 1. 177 
Dcnraulc ponitloD ol coooabliiM to, 1- 

TJl. nolr 
DsDunolatlon, <\ut.jot.bj aedaced women, 

a. 970, 272. 281 ; ofton iJigliicd or dU- 

believed, il. 291 ; dcciMaD od cue of, 

liilS9e.lL2e3 
DantiiieimUoD, mU-, ii. 391. 303. 3G7 
DtBBBClatioiiB. two reifuirsd tor caM to 

tw hMrd lu llaiy, 11. 2SS ; aeoood often 

ftftet dcUjF of feurm, 11. 3S1 
DMforfceii. on clorical mairlaKe, il. 29S ; 

book of, bunicd, tl. 2UU 
Doalderliu of Hont« (.'amino, afterwwis 

Pops Victor Iir., 1.210 
DevODthfro rvbela domuiid the Six Ar- 
ticle*, U, 1:^0 
Devot«a> altownd lo mtom to tha world, 

L30 
Diabolic po8M«*ioii of priota' wivea, 1. 

zao 

DiMOOat*. womon admitted to, I. S6 
Dialogaa Natanc at Sophim do CmtlUtte 

Olarlcoinm, I. 4 10 
Dtoco C«lmLnii, oomitianded lo tefoim 
dfacwy 1. 373 ; Tefonnii of, ilu nut In- 
dsd* oeilbw;, 1. 37i : aocompauiea 
ilfonso VIII. to Portngal. 1. WJ-fi; 
expeiienoni of, on upoditioi), i. Hil-i; 
foonila conveoC of ii. Maria of Conjo, 
I 870 
DiM, Uermtm, eomptulata of. In 151Q, II. 

33 
Diet, IlDogiuiaD, In 1498, U. 19 
DioChor. Archblibop, (uuo of, 11. 34, neU 
Dlgaml, (nbjgct to ptinascc, I. 21 ; not 
■dmlBiilhl* to boly ordui, I. 'M, 8), 
94, 138 ; Eaai«rn Ohuroh pruarvM 
<wlf tmdhlui oonoerning, I, 91 ; on- 
momu In Obnrob, L \ii ; Grcgorr I. 
•aloreaa MglMCod lawi on, i, 138 ; 
Ttatodoro of Caiit«biir]>, otdor* con- 
Mmlnic, f. 187; pruvaJanoo of, la 
Britlih I'hurofa, L 1S3 ; condemned bj 
Connall of Spslatio, 1. 170 ; indl^Uoio 
Anglo-Saxon Oharch, 1. 187 ; rocoBnI- 
UOD of. In •lavent.b oontur?, I. 238 ; 
not allowed In Uilan. i. 247 ; con- 
dniiacd in llangu7, 1. 397; nne ro- 
fomoni condemn, U. b& 
Dilapidation of Cbnicti nr^pcrtr, 1. IfiS, 

1L71 
Dlmetlan Oodu on *ona cf prieau, I. 3S6 



Dlmitri ot DalmaUk Mmunea crown, I 

■in 

DIonnliM of Corinth ndkitwi oltefltpt lo 
mMMoalibaejooBpaMorT. I. ^1-2 

DIonyifu, King, loonda Order ot Jmoi 
Ohrln, i. 41U 

Diubilltioi of married prleMa, L U9-9: 
of ■■■oUcitlnc" ooofeeaora nolUfied, 
mSGl 

DbpeoiiatioDii, papal, 0*0 infliMiKe <4 
nleot,!. 3h7, il, H-K; power at de- 
bated, 11. 37 : tot onoluutitj, L 148; 
for married prUatt. II. 74. IfA; for 
oonoubliiaffn, II. &fi ; from towi of 
chaatitj, il. 173-4; for meniage to 
Bnftlaail, it 309, iMt ; for prietf* 
abiuing oonfeailonal, il. 363^ 381-3 1 
retioviDg penliaaia trou obUgntlca to 
"dononnoo," It. SU 

DlTsmliT of oplntoa. Act for aboUshlDff, 
11.111 

OiTurces of nuuried priuU in England, 
ii. lU-15. I2S 

DoKina, collbncf a matter of. IL 172 

Dolotno, laader of heretical *ect, 1. 471 

IMtlUnKer and "Old CatboUo" (aa*»- 
maat. ii. 32^ 

DominioikDB. inUacnce of. i. 4C7 

Donatl, Girolamo, engaged to mnrdev 8t. 
Cbortei Borromoo. II. 338 

Donatltt hara«]r, 1. 113. luU ; approulied 
l>; Tbeudoro of CantcibnrT, i. 18^7 i 
Niuliobu 11. ueocbca upon, 1. 330, «r 
wife; revived bj Innooonl It., i. 394; 
ooDdemned bj l.adea III. 1. 'i2», aote 

Dt^rtngk on tale of lni]alt[*nc«*, U. 14. 
notr 

Domibiiititis. DickDune o( St. Jerome 
lor Vigil»otiQ«. i. 79 

Dorothea ot iJcomark, marriage of. IL S3 

Dortmund, ijnod of, in 1005,!, 178 

Down, St. Malkchra eplwopaw of, L 

sei 

Draoooiian, nukniuge of. acknowledgod 

bj St. AtbumjuQn, L bS 
DrcH. clerical, rwalntad at Cooatence, 

kLG 

Droao of Terotune pereenuieo Brethren 

of Walton, I. »]8 
Droit de miir<]uetto, i. 441 
Doaai, Fucultf of, 11. 370 ; Datorge*' 

book OD nrlutly manlage reprintedat, 

11. -dm 
Duallstio theorj In Maniduebm, L 88 ; 

rI■cugn].^ed in Cktharan creed, i. 469 
Dublin, Conooll of, in ii86, i.SM ; t>17, 

1. Mo 
DumoDtoU. LoaUTb'irbHiSBluratli.oaae 

ot. IL 831-3 
Danbar. Blsbop of, Immorellt* of. U. 

157 
Dunijtim. St., monsEtio vows of. 1. 191: 

4uiact9*everepeDiuioetor KlngSdgar.L 

103,- ■ummoni tjouocll wblcb ponlabn 
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DaehuUtr, 1. 198; fTB M rtod (tom kc- 

oMoii ai Culoe Conndl, L 1S8 
Dv Pin. hoau BIUm, on ol«rtoal mu- 

rbgo,U.29S 
DnplB OD diMlpltiu) of Ordm^ II. 303, 

iMfe : on Droit oocl^UaUqn*, U. 3SS, 

Ount, Oudiaal, eRort* kt iclotm bj. 

Doraiid, Bishop WlUUm, tdroutM olarl- 

cftl m&rrlag*, U. SS 
Durbain. Coonoll oT, la itla, 1. 3(0, aoK 
OorliMD^ Bbhop ot, to report on lonrriod 

priaM^ 11. lis 

Xaohib OB Mjiosa Mitonlng o«tlbooj, 

L S34-fi, xxt. 33;-8 
But Angil*, defoDM of inonui«tiM in, 

i.m 

gliliiii Cbonh, dlreTg«ac« ol; I. 87 ; 

niM u to Mtltwcj, I. 91 ; monHbtam 

of. 1. llS-17 
Bmut, dillanM eonpntatioo* of, i. IBS, 

Bbtailm (or Poor Uen), 1. It ; bononr 

ybtfailf, 1. 12; uaniod bj b«rMdM 

■llowUiK Immonlltj. I 'il 

Ibnrd, Uatory ol Watt*ii bf. U S13, Mb 

loote ri M Ileal iirooedtin) and iwaunitT, 

L16S-eo 

■oaladMHlo*. cbiiami of (m Cbddren) ; 
iHunomUtj of (*M Uonl*) 

■efbartn (Unit) ud »t. BonlfuM. L 149 

BcRb«Thl ot York, coadumiia priMtly 
Irrek-oUrttiea, I. le' ; uipoklcd to b7 
B«d«. i. 1B8 

Bck, Dr. Jobn. vlawR ol, on dorleal 
oallbac7, 1. 1ft; confvn wlih Melaaob- 
tboa, U.n 

■ooadoT, «ocl*dMtloal ptotmitj tecnltf- 
lMdlti,U. 839 

■dgartiM PkUo, nnorM of, L IH-S ; 
St. DotuUn^ eoBdltloD (or abaolBtlon 
Of. 1. 1»3 : ebwMr of " 0»«Jd-> Law " 
by. L IM ; pnrtttM many rcJlgloiu 
!»«•« L IM-4[ rwMra obu>l«a 
dbeipUM. L IH , chwt«r of laat j«v 
oti^of. L IW 

Bdlot^ yaltb. "(Olldtatlon" la, ». 
3M2T0 

Bdletot PactnoaUoD, il. 1S3 

Bdlet of RonaUloii. U IfiS 

Bdicbuigh. OooaoU of. U. IM, <hU ; ftp- 
potQU a oobbImIoo, 1L ItO 

Bdlib. •rlf* «f Edward ibo Cofifwaor, 
■infuliilii of, i. 306 

Idavad L. Um of, ragudtng otnlMl 
lamonUtT, 1. 191 

HnMdoB, Ferry lava on, IL SS8 

Idtmrd and Galbr«D on olorioal immo- 
rality, L 191 

Edwanl tba MwtjT aupporu OnMUffl, 
L19J 

BdvaiO, Biahop of Scftiao, I. 3SS 



Kdvard VI., robbing of a««mt«riM 

nnder.ii. 101, mMmetmiMtfOthraum, 

U. llfl: runcial of, in WBauUnMar 

Abboj, IL 123 - moriDaiT' Ufm tot, la 

piMMlM of l^uoon Uaij, U. 123 
Bnard of SlMwlek, •licmptt tut Nferm 

Mrcy. H. 30 ; foioad to nb indwi Me, 

II. M 
BitTpt. pnritf doniLDded of pricala in. 

i. 42 ; tmgloiit ot coUbaojr in, 1. 90 
>tlaD monaatorlo*, oomiOMiMment 
, 1. 10» 
BIdora, torww de, MndMMiad M 

g>lla»U.3W 
Bl«ct. HaBlobit«n, 1. 37 
Electloo of Pop* limli«d to Rooina 

el«iT|t7> L 336 
Bkucbadlo. Abbot ot Kimno, ton of a 

prioM,i.209 
Bllboro, Bnldonnan of Hercia, inpporta 

lOBtTtad prieaU, 1. ItT 
BItritha, lntrlgne*agklutBdward,L 197; 

tMk* alUaoc« of aacniar olvrgj, L 196 
BUttbttti, <|iwen, naoibor of bUbop* do- 

pdT«d andar, IL 1 26 ; allowa no i&nova- 

tlona till PariUmooi aHemblo*. li ISO ; 

r^iMl* Utry'a legtelUioD. U. ISd ; di>. 

Ilka of, (or tBarrUgo of oleify, II. 13H ; 

iDMlwog of, to ArchbUhop Parkor'a 

•rif«, IL HI 
Blna, Oounotl of . in io>7, 1.370 
Blpheice of Wiaobwter and 81. Daoatwi. 

BlTlra, Coaocll of, In 30s, on dlgunl, L 
36 

Smaantl, King, snd marrlago ot nlH' 
t«r7oidan.T. Hi 

Bmaaoipttiioio ot noooln 1^2$, 11 90 

Bmamtif^ore OaUtlitm, 0. 333 

Btnbdm, Coaat ot ptomoMinntiaca «t 
BOBa,!!. U 

Emmo of Wltuwaram on prlwtly idm- 
Tia^ i. 303-4 

Empire, Boeum, liMdtloiuaeu onder, L 
IS 

BmplM, Second (rmcb). faU ot. U 339 

Bmaaf,JoroB«, •pltbalunlun 00 Lutb«r, 
U. 61, >w(f 

EDOonlnm Horlat, if. 30-37, Mttionlrat 
Indax KxpDiguorliu; ii. 37, MBit 

Bn^rril* *t*. nof w j of, 1- SI 

BaoT«lkBl lattan (Loo. XIII.) «n dttl 
tnanlig*. lU 881 

BBCTtillc*!. f*pftl, M inri *o«, It. SU ; 
Qui plnriboa, U. 3S& 

BntoroMDcat of oettb*ej, in fonrtli o«n> 
t«rT. L M-M ; bf GroRury I. 1. 136 ; 
la alitatll oantorT. 1 H« -, Mtribat«d 
t» Oragofj VII., L XSe ; diSonltlM 
■«andbig,l.37l-3 ; in iwelttbooDtonr, 
1. 291 ; tti Bobcnla, L »S-4 ; In Oor- 
many, 1. ttt ; la Hungvj, i. W7 ; la 
POlud, 1. 80O-1 ; III SwadoD. I. SOI t la 
DMMuk. L 308 i in rrlMlaad, L KM; la 
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FnDC«, 300 : In NcrmaDiW, i. 308 ; in 
Flacitlen, i. 313 ; bf CdIuIuei II. I. 323; 
modlAcd Ijj LnniriLiic, I. S30 : b; llenrT 
L Ot KncUsd, 1, UO i In Ireluid, {. 
SMj In SooOuid, 1. SST-Si In Spain. 
delajlA, i. S7S( ootJlinual lagiolnUon 
for, i. 113 ; iaflneoce ot, m wovld nt 
large, L ISO ; aUor (EDomoDioiii 
Council, CoiuUinoa, ll. li-U : in asiJai 
•nlotoB. llnlvotiilty ol Oxioid, 11. 9 ; 
wU«d "k davalUsli* ibiiig«," IL 104. 
nott; iatint^n«d by Henry VIII., 11. 
lOSi abandoned under Edward TL, U. 
117, 118; DuuDWincd uii<!er Qnvsa 
Ukcy, ll. 134; inloxed undor Qaocn 
£lluib«tti, 11. ISOj Dvw Idou OD, Id 
liootluid, li. ie;i; la FruM ia aU- 
tivnlb ouDtQr7. 11. 172 

Gng«lhdni. synud ot, in 948, L ITt 

Knglund, ADKlo-tiBxon priotM oormpt In, 
I. 1S3 ; coUbacj alBiac enforced Id, i. 
XbC; nOMdotal marrlaco mirodQC«d 
In. L 101 ; dIaonlwB of, In tenth oen- 
lDr7, i. Itl ; r«fonDatioD aitempMd, 
L 193 : faiU. 1. IM -, Oborott In. ondet 
Onat, 1. 201 ; pMllloD of concubines in, 
I. 201, nob ; UdwBrd tlie CoalOBtor, I. 
203 : &ltu)lcluedam Ib twclftli oeutuiy 
In. 1.246; papal uolleolur In.buundbj 
onlh in I S>7. '1- 31' '. (>ower of Poj* iu, 
abollibed b; pioulnoiatloii. il. 8G ; viil- 
tatloD of monattlo houses In. 11. »J -. 
MWnlt DD fflonaiterlea. In Beggftis' 
FctltlOD, 1!. 90 ; acknowledgment ut 
papal aulhoritj^ a crime in, ii. 95 ; re- 
conciled to Kome. ii. 139 : wivei of 
Eliubethan clcrgT In, li. 14S-(t ; nutr- 
rlugoestutitittiud by canoiranae ratlier 
thu a» » riglii, II. 149 

Bnbam. Council of. In 10U9, 1. 200 

Eon de I'KtulIe, i Hi 

Bpaone. CdudoU of, In 913. 1. S7, fw(« : 
51;. 1. 84. fH)f< 

Ejiililiumuii, [in Mitf-morclQcatioii. I. 
'ii\, •it'Ct : 00 Ebionitea, i 21 ; doclarv* 
Church based on virglnitr, 1. 39 ; on 
a^peta, L 49 ; itlgoiatiitai Antidloo- 
m&nanllariani, L OH : compUei " Pa&a- 
ilain," I, 89 ; aaoeUoluu 0), i. ti9 
aooBliM, L 176 
plaioue Obtoarorum Vlrorum. 11. 37 
sua, on religious iiamonilitj, 1. 414, 
|; relation ot, lo tbo He formation, 
~i ; oil purgaloij, 11. ii ; on indul- 
"gncw. ii. 40. 'wfr 

Br^MobaliJ on infanllclde, 1. 156 

Brfnrt, a^iiod ol. in to74- i- 27 1 

Brlb«rtO of UUu, epiaoopaia of. i. 24S ; 
roporMd mHXTiage of, improbable, 1. 
24 £. >H>M 

Eilctnbaldo, St.. popular oblet. al UUaii, 
1. '.110 ; boGomcs loader of FaCcHno, 1. 
UCl ; •o«ki> froiili cauic of quarrel witli 
Uuiilo, I. 267 ; mortally woundud,l. 2&& 



EmalaAd. ■jBod of, in 1497, U. 30, tMic 
Broad at Hagdeburc, arnictani of, U. II 
Brneat of Saltburs, It. ISO 
Erakine, Lord, refaaoa tA rign Book ot 

DitolpUtw. II. 164 
D'E*pMiiM, Proild«nt, on ItaUas hmoI^ 

il 229 
D'Espetwc CIaad& onperpetaal tirelnStf 

of the Virgin, L 69, natt ; on otedeal 

morality, ll. i'i9 
EtpoDtaooiulo, or Relt-daDODciAtlOB, IL 

S91.S93 
Basenea, aaoetitiaoi of, 1. 9 i John Um 

Baptilt belonged to, L lu : probably 

Jamea ot Jonualem belonged to. 1. !0 
Blhelb^d of McMia, opbtio ot St Bool- 

twjoio,!. IGfl 
Eiliulred the Unready and iacaraiani of 

Danes, ! 196 
Bthtdwald, St., aesterlty and aeol of, 1. 

191 ; legend concerntos. i. 191 
Buohatiat, adopted by Uaaea lo MaidiM 

form, 1, 3G ; ontaal of tb*. i. SStf 
Eucherius. St.. *iaian of. 1. tU 
Eagsnius II. 00 coooabioage. L 330,tM<< 
Eu)(cnius 111.. dl»olro> marriage of 

Cta, L 381^9 ; U vamed by St. 
ard, t. 430; oonvtota Boa d« 
I'BCoile, 1. 469 
BogeniiM IV. ralCMOi Order of Cala- 
traTa from obUgadoD ot celibacy, 1. 1S4 ; 
diuolve*OoanollcIB&l«. li. 10 
Bulallui ooodomn* hb ton Kaciuhlua,!. 

Euplironins of AuLon. I. 82 
BuphroniuB of Toan, i. 133, not* 
Euroa Abboy. i. 318 
EusebluH condeuLDB priestly marrlago, 1. 

44 
Eu«latlilua. Bishop, hoiror of (rttnty 

[tiKrrlii^c 1. bT-% 
Eutycbfs. career of. 1. IIS 
GnCyublaji con trovers je«. L 118 
Evangeijca] doctor, WlokdllTe Ui«, I. 477, 

niiW 
Kveiiu«, of 8t. MclanliiK, i. 311 
Kvroui, synod of. in lj?6.ii, 910; Biahop 

I.ioilst of. publicly married, IL JIO 
Exculccati. hoicay of, 1. 20 
KxiId. [,n hi 9 hill an I of, fur " aollollation," 

11. 2Se. noU. 290 
Eipilly. Abb^ an number ot French 

eaclceiaaticii. li. 31S. noM 
ExpuUion of. monks for disobedlonce 01 

diacontent i. Ill 
Eiu]ieriu«. St., inoUned to Cavonr 

Vigllantiup, 1. 72 

Fau-Huh finds Ihonsocdsof BaddhUt 
[QonastaTles In Ceylon, 1. 1Q3 

Fall, I)u, 11. 341, KIM 

Kailb, (^cllbftoy fut a matter of, IL lT3i 
prinatly marriage iiol held to be polol 
of, il. 140 
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li, Bdlot of, U. Uas, 170 

Faricliu ot AblDcdoo, oat* of, 1, 'iii, twu 
Fsrlar. AnhUthop of Kbw York, iL 377, 
MM 

F>aliDg io peoMiM, L 184 : Mvar«, for 

emm ot " lollclutloD." II. 289 
Fkoebit of Bs7«us, tL 314 
KaMilDtu OB BtpuMtoQ from wivst. i. 76 
Fauatot tb« HaolohMD. i. 37 
KSoanip Kfocmed bj Rlcbard the Fcai~ 

IcM,!. 179, lule 
FolBl drlllwd, prior (o timoi ot at. 

Fatriek, L SflO 
Felix of NaDl«K, ■tor; of, I. 133 
F«Ilowi of onivcrutio), oelibacr of, U. 

1«3 
Felony, prioMlj manlag* I*, In "81x 

ArUclai,"tt. 113 
Fteulon,lof(yplHrof, SI. 343ionprlMll7 

"toliuiuiiun.'ii 219 
Ftribuuicl, Aicbdokc, m»1 of, ii. SaS, 

nafa 
Vvdtiuuid. Kmparor, lukt tor onp for 

laltj, I. tSO : 'l«iiMnclR 0«o«r»1 Council, 

IL 49 I tolcratea ProlMtaiitiiBi, IL 69 ; 

OB OeriQan moiiut«ries, U. S9 ; on 

cleric&J immoraHty. ii. I'K 191-2 1 

B»km for olancal nuirUge. 11. 19S-4 ; 

demaiwU of, u Coooclf ot Trout, 11. 

199 
r««Utund of AragOD lopporU XlfficnM, 

U.SI 
Fordlnaad IV. of KaplM, refonns of. it 

399 ; MUioC* oItII muitago, 11. 13S-4. 

fwtc 
FvnMoa, David, MSS. of, on Uoalesa 

oUtioal IrrOKnlaitliM. 11. 36*. note 
F«rren, Aleumdor, apaBka pUlnly ot 

priorta, U. IS6 i plaiD ■peaking of, oon- 

■tn«d H boTMf, IL 1&7 
Waxy law* on MliieatloD. U. US 
Fan; ot Orleaca, nmrdar of, bbiI ila 

canM, L 411 
Feodal (jatcm. lodcpomJenco of, L 313 i 

tannM of. b; chuutj, 1, 176 
FUMoBtb oencuTj. tho. It. 1-90 
Ffaoal proMcoiInK oIHoar, U. 3S0 
FlMhar, Frndariak. puiil«b«d for mkrr;- 

>■«. it 40 
FUi, SlaioB, B«gnn' rotltlon wid to 

ba wrillM bTt tL 01, lute 
Fbhpeoda, ab*Bid alorlM of bodlo* of 

ohOdrta la. i 139 
FUgaUaMM, pnaMntcd bj InqBlaitlon, 

IL 979 
Flivallatloii,oapeKanltle*Blran bj-, for 

ladoonKTi ii tn 
FluMD DlallM*eoad nuurtagt forbidden 

Flandan, CBforoBmcat of ocUbae; In, I. 
313; cu« of BoMaan d'Ateancs In. I. 
3»S-9; oh«nu4*r of poit-TrideiitiBe 
CtaanboMLSSe 



Klorenoe, ■fooJ of, in 1057, L 234 ; Coon- 
oll of, in 1573, IL S3D iooafrtgatlanor, 
iQ 1787. IL 304 
Fooarta, Urm of, flrM Introdocad. 1. 344 
Fols, CantlBBl d«, papd l^tr, 1. 384 
Fontanetoi Ooaoi^ 01(1039}, 00 prkatlf 

nartlaga. i. 'iiO 
FoataTraad, duu ot, 1, 343 
FotoImIid, Dlat of, In 1077, 1. 303 
Formal vow diuolvM nuriaga, I. SS6, 

396 
Fonler, Andrew, defend* ocUba«7, U. 

3$9 
Fortwoaa^ Sir Jolm, ob cm* of narrlad 

priBtl, L 393 
Foulqoea ot Bbetiaa eouiilt«d ob clwleal 

iDarriig«.L 163 
Foi, DUbop of Wlnefaeitor, H. 81 
France, culbRcj InUodaoed In, I. 89; 
dlfflculij to enforcing oellbB«7lD, L78; 
popular tuppott of cellbacr In. L 79 ; 
cooilant f ffert* to eofoToe oaUbM7iD, 
L 83 : monli of. io fifth oeotiU7, L 84 ; 
ii)Oo««UoUin ia Roocotb eentnr; lOt 
1. 123; etato of Cbnfcb Is, nnder 
Iferotingtant, 1. 133; In elfrbtb coo- 
tnrj, i. 1(3 ; In ninth oenlury, S. 153 ; 
Id tenth acntuiy, L liJ. 177 : Coaooil 
of Bonrtte* in lojt. L 207 ; of Rbelma 
Io 1019.1. 231 : heiMlealtt. of olevaDlh 
and twelfth cootoiJ**, 1. 244 ; oellbaej 
ai^in •afc'rcad In, I. 300 1 Conndl o( 
nrli. I. 307 t immorallt; of olergj In, 
not exoeptiooal, L 418; Coanoil of 
rnria (ijii) deaoribee monaatlo lite 
Id, U. 60; effort ot Obnreb In, to 
obeck LnthMMiUiB, U. 173; willlns- 
neea In. to »m callbacf aboliBhed, EL 
107 ; BUbnp of, logxaaU old men tor 
ptieatbood. 11- 107 1 depraTOd clerioU 
momU In lineeBtta nentwj, U. 241 • 
ball on ''iialloltation" not aoo«ptM 
In. U. 33S ; iipa*modlo attoopia la, i« 
retolate Cberob, 11. S03 ; i]ii«alloa of 

Sriaatlr m&rriaga during Rtn'olatlonJL 
01. 307 ; Charoh pr«pen7 la, IL 306-7: 
omeltf to prlniia In, ttoder Ralgn of 
Tarror, 11. 30$; Mtlnuuea ot Dam- 
ber of eooleelaiitloa la, U. 313. iwUi 
n&rriAco of ol«n!7 In, nadet Ooneonltt, 
iL 318; tfapoUoB decMea agalaat 
prle«tl7 murlaee In, U. 330 ; el*n 
marrteg«ln,lL330: blibopa on wemea 
reildenta In prleati' house* in. II 340 

KfmooU JOMph. Bmptror, acd LtM XIU., 
L 4G8 

FraodR. St., of AmIbI, on nDqnationlDg 
obodlcace. 1. 113, iwCc ; annual vUiU 
of. 10 porcalor;. L (lA 

FraoeU L.UTonr* Leagna of Sdmal- 
kaldon, IL 09; UelanchUwo rab«alu 
Artiole* to, tl 70 

Kranul* 1 1, nurle* Man Qu««a of SooUl 
ILlttO 
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FmnclMAD, a, torna Wickliffite. i. (3S 

Fimocilicuii. conlcnd witb BccediciinM, 
L 4IS; loKoniLi of, 1. 4U; Ordar 
Mllsd "Ssnphlc" L 4SH ; of Cochlo 
Cfalna. axcmpUoDii ukfld for, tL 176 

"Taisr FeolBii." U.. ata. mxt 

FradKocda, contontlDEw inSaowd br, t. 
Ul 

Fradario of LomUoo booomM Popa 
SUphon iX.,i.-£a 

Vradario BftrbRrom*, »Mr«* with AI#i- 
Uder III-, I. 393; rialU Fnlda, U. 23, 

Frrdorio II . on Hikii«M IutmIh, L !19, 
noU ; oD oblldioD of •MlMlaatlci', 1. 
39B : NoapoUuii cods of. L 410 

Frederic of Stixooj, alodM qoMUoo of 

clarioaJ msiringiv it. 42 ; muned pMtOt 

Mck.1 piefcriDeiit from. il. 46; iponior 

for Pwitor Gunthcr"* child, li. 47 
Fradcrla, King uf Denmark, and Albort 

of BracdoQliiirK, 11. fiS 
Fradinwood, fil., prlOf7 of, ftupprMMd. 

a. 3S 
Fmaa Hr., on cler^cr dq>rivad under 

QttMO Huy, li. i;;^ 
VTMMnEM, Mile., cue of, 11. H23 
Ftejftin(cen. Ooiuicll of, IL 13; nus V. 

addrauwd abbots and priori of, ii. 6S. 

note 
■Man, pnkohing, •appott Qaeoa Kath- 

WlD*, 11. 84 
Frlelna disputes with Orsoobowskl, li. 

SOd, natt 
Frlduwido, St., troatmeDtof r«maliii of, 

li. 13'J. nolr 
FlioK*, John, narriod prlost in England, 

CM* ol, 1. 393 
Froudn, on *T«tematlo Immonilily of 

pricBla, iL 16-17. note: on Ap lUoc 

ftnd Thomiu Cromwoll, li. 105, noU 
Vulbcrt of i^bortre* on mililarf bishops, 

i nn. nalt 
PnllxTl or FhtI* and Helolse. 1. 324 
Ftilda, Abbey tit, strict rule oE, U. 23. 

■mU 
Fetam life, doctrine of. not held b; Jews, 

1, 4 ; dnrlved from Chaldean and 

Hasdesn tiourcos, i. 8 

OAhabiii, Father, on " The Russian 

Olergj," i. 9a, iio« 
Gallola, Council oJ, In thirtoonth oentury , 

1. S77 

ill, St., *«Tertt ascollotsta of, 1. 141-3 
UoTB. Lorenio do EMom cocdemned 

to. ii. 249 
Gain, cajitrnUoR of, I. 42 
Gslllcnn Cliiiroli(tM ll^ance) 
OaJlicaoism. Ultmtoontanlim trinmphs 

OTor, i!. 303 
Oangm. provincial Coancil of, i. 6S 
Qutoctj, ArcbdcaaoD, tlcnko dedicates 

book to, II 3U0 



Oardlner, BUbop, e«labtU«* morttuur 
mnji forEdirard VI., ii. I23:>ltaia 
jiidK>)i>nt on mairiod bUbop*, H. lie ; 
•oandala eonoonlag, II. ISG 

OaKodoo, moiiMUfT of, tL S9 

OMqaet, " Hear? V|t[, and ibe Ba^H* 
MoDitat erica,' U. 84^ aols: jfiaaa md 
likborioasrebablUtalieaof noBAiUi' 
il. sS : on Beman' PHliioo. U. BI, i 

Oandtn, AVbi. defend* prlMUf i 
tl. 299 ; nprMMta La TendoJ ~h 
AMomblj' IL 310 ; " Avie h man Sit, 
ls4 da sept ans." ii. 310 

GiiiSoQt r»riF. 1. 317 

Gautblei de irtilttUon, 1. 344 

a«atbiar, St., de Pontoise, I. 907 

OktewMka, Bsrcoieas, nwnlca Dnd 
Suoiiniky, who beoomw " Old Cuh»- 
lio." U. 329 

OM-Euijreteniu, jvlestMMa «( to be 
cetibat*,). {2 

Oobbanlt of OooHmmm, tlvettoB of. I. 
373 

Oebbudt of Eiohstcdc, created Pope as 
Victor II., 1. 215; legend of ulnde 
concern inir. I. 324 

Otbhiirdt ot Itittisbon nr^cM claims of 
Arolipriest Cnno, son of a plie■^ I. 
215 

Qcbbardt of .SaUburg ordered to enforce 
oollbncj. I. ^ai 

Ocddes, Dr., co apostoUo ari|[!n ot eell- 
bacT, ii. 801 

OelatluB, St. , Pope, on ieoond marriagw, 
L 31 : on mamage ot nuns, 133 

Qelasiiu of CTiions on Papbantliu, I. n 

Oemina BocIaeiutlRa, i. 403, 4$C «ott 

OeoebalduB ot Laon, story ot manlsga 
sod pcnHnoeot, i. 132-3 

Geoffrey Boa»>rd. tract of, 1. I5,Ii. 37 

Qeofftey of Cbaitro* tails in retonnt, I. 
Sift 

OeoITrej of I.Unthony, case ot, I. 26D, 
Tioir 

Geoffrey of ItoQcn entoroos c«UbaoT, I 
823-4 

Gdrnrd ot AcgontCme, i. 32S 

Gerard ot Floreece made Pepa, L 33S 

Gerard ot Lorteb interrogataa Loo. VU., 
i. IS» 

Gamrdof Monster assists d«<uuio( Fries- 
land, i. 804 

Gerard of Nltneguen on clerical Boralllj, 
li. SS 

Gerard of Sabina, reforms of. i. 430 

Gerbert of Aorillac, nflomarda Tofia 
Silvester II.. t 181 ; payslittJo atus- 
tion to InnaDtinencc, I. 181-2 

Germany, virtue of Touionlc tribe* of, I 
efl ; reforms in, attempted by Cario- 
man. t 144 ; condition of Choreh in 
tentn century, i. 160 1 Conooll ol 
Malnx in IO49, 1 22Ui hereidH Ib 
eleventh and (wcdtih cantnrlM, L 
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3*t-i ; anforaenuDt of o«llb*07 b]r 
Gngory VII. in, L 27i i prtocM of, lo- 
irigiM •faiut 0(M[«t7 VII., I. 378; 
Wli»1tm b, C»U«d nMioL L 3SS ; re- 

UUen of Hani; V., L 101 : ■□pronuMT 
of VV^or wUbllthed In, i. USl ; 
OWOOB of BeiabonjiurxloD balMtatln, 
L tn ; b«T«dlt«Tj '""——I—'*"* of 
bamlow in, L 104 ; childran of aoele- 
riHtlM In IhiitDCQtb oeocntj. 1. IIG ; 
oUldnn Ot «odeaiuUaik MaUaentarjr 
pnvUlona for. I. lis ; iMM of hooa- 
cfabra (a UiMoib c«alai7, I. 412 ; 
MftilkQ or TtaioAfe Ordar bnuid«d, i. 
4S7i ; WaMMitiMi baran lo. i. MO; 
BratbreD ot the Froe Spirit ia, L 469 : 
Inq«Utlon in, 1. 470; Cafdiokl 
Bnodk'a enukds Bgatnal UiwAw, It. 
7 ; Fopa'a latt««^U«Bt ^v« d*- 
pntfltr in. U. 7 : (^nod ol Bmelftod 
•CMwtolUtd b^ inunonUtr In, U. 30, 
Mir : tigDt of coining Batonnallon la, 
U. 31 : Lm X. appMkl* for ttlbo fa« 
nt from, U. S4 i rctoraiMl doctrtnM 
talu bold of, li, S8 : cooMat of l<ro 
t»KlM ai AnnbUK. it. M-6 ; OonfM- 
don of Aogabvig, iL M ; AnnbuUrta 
in. U. 68 : nagoiintloiM wiUi Hmk; 
VIU., a. IDA; angBaatlona to laavc 
with l^opa dwlaloB of qnaalloo of 
marriaga, B 110 ; Lnthetanj not oon- 
saoted with CouDoil of Trant. ii. IBl) : 
Lntbcruiliiii nnilcf liccl of Ch»rIeiV. , 
U, ISI ; •oaiclty of piiatU In. II. M, 
mott -. Ill Stud to daal wltb Italj In 
dlplomnoj. It. 303; Lntbanna trl- 
nmphuit on soowaion of Piua V., Ii. 
318 ; FraK^Uco di Cordoira on xio- 
eataful LuthennbiD, U. '^i ; boll on 
"aeUcltailoo" oot pabliahed In, 11. 
966 ; " Old'Oatholio" Bovamant fa. 11 
nOt btabopriea and nonaatla fooBda- 
Uou taenUriaad. fU 3M ; anrinalon of 
woeoon from ptloata' bouaea propoaod 
la. II. «4B 

Qarocb of Balahatapatg. oa aacrataanf ot 
aUital priaOa, L 219. ■*•« ; on Kleolliaa 
aadSlmoalaaal harttioa, 1. $91 

Oarond^ Oomiafl of; bi w, L $*, hK i 
1068. 1. m : icnS, 1. 871 . 115;, L 380 

Oartelino d« HandlnU, tL 348 

Oaraon. on Introdaetloa at oaltbacf. 1. 
14. 440 : on abMM of oonfaaaional, L 43S, 
aoic ; atlgMallaaa mWMrtoa, U. 1 ; on 
Turn nil Wnagt, U. > ; UMWon Zabatella, 
U.S6 

OaniBtlu (Eiag) addrouod bj St. Aid- 
haln.i.lM 

OarrOiBt of lUiu and St. Bonifaoa, I. 
146 

Ocrrtaaao(St.IUqBler,aBaodotaoLI.30A 

OhaarbUd ot Ll%a, aaaaaa ot 1. 1S3 

Ohamido SMOtaUl, haraatamh, I, 471 : 
bnnad ta 1300. L 4TI 




OblbatU, Mattaoi rafonninfc Biabop ot 

VeT«Q>, Ii. I.'.4 
Clan*, LI. da Itobin at da Uarfon, t. 489, 

ItoU 

Gilbert, Buhop. papal legal* in traUnd, 
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brte.1.78 

lanoocDt 11. tiriren from Rom*, t. 394 ; 
nreUbiU primtl; mirrlaf a at LM|!*. I. 
3IH 1 dliuolTci matriage ot pri«Ka, L 
S88 

Iwtocmt III.. oBfoTco* celibacy. I. 301. 
8<n ; itlotma ootinnt of St. Asatba, 
I. 31<> -. «(aa«iuiiantcalM Otbo IT. and 
John of Rnglud, 1. S4S. aoK ; r*qiilrM 
•Jtetlon of Moa ot priMU, L 848 : t«> 
n>d« bfanaalf raapoeiibla tor BogUab 
Cbnrch, I. M9 : MBda Imbm Io I Wand, 
L 884 i i^tnaaa appHcatlon of Boaaawt 
d'Arrsna^ 1. 899 ; aBminoDa Ohrialian 
world i« Vatloan OomcU, i. 400 1 do- 
cblon* of. I. 400 ; dadako* of, od dl> 
nml. L tM-8 ; appMTsa ptlnclplo* of 
Omter ot Sanila^ 1. 458 : brl&it* back 
to fold IwratiM of Boula, 1. 483. nUt 

Incocenl IT, MiforoM collbaoy ta 
SwodoB, t. 802 : ptrea jndgmant on 
naniaca «t Bonaart d'Avanat, L S0*- 
400 : napeada to apical of abutdonad 
wi*«a, L 401 

Innooant Tin., Uoeatloaa «bar«c4«r of, 
I. 428 : foroBa LaUUer to rooaet, U. S9 

I&qaUltlaD, CoOfn^XUia n(, addnaaea 
anibblabofa, bUwpa.aod onUaArioa, 
fl.8M 

laqnUHo^ laniaa lartraeUoDa OK daotai- 
datloniB iSSi>.tLSS8:lDt897,U.SMi 
dadfloa of, TabrnarT », 1806, U. 8S8 ; 
daeraa o(, 00 Norcmber B, 1 S9S, IL 8U 



InqaUtloc) In OcrmanT, 1. 4T0 ; ocuafjad 
wl4h berccici, i- ii'i ; toraai laraiiia 
lloa of JobD ot UbarwMol, IL S8 

InqolalttoB. Boniaa, axiasdi aparatioii 
of baUa oa aolioltatlon, II. Va. note ; 
oidan obMrnooa of baU», Ii. 368 ; on 
qoaationa of "iatoDtioa" in ooofoa- 
nana! qaenioning. li. '167 ; ordaia no 

JDettioB on "conaont" to ba aakad, 
. 3T1 1 aatllaa ainaaa cnsaa of aoUel- 
tMloD, 11. 373 ; praooii&Maoa quMtiona 
ragarding lolicUaUon, it. 878 ; niauu 
donnnoiatioa nndar pain of ezoomma- 
oioation, IL 2SI ; daolaros ■oiiclilog 
oonlaanta diaablad (rou aajlag Maaa, 
IL 381 ; Hllario Caona eonftaMa lo 
forty ohatgea bafora. it. 383 : oeii> 
daanaa l^ilni'f work on celib*or. U. 
3S6 

loqiiiailiaii.SpanijUi.taaehlnKot, on eall- 
bacy and maniaga, li. 304 ; haratloa 
and thp, li. 384 ; raquiraa naa of ooo- 
ta*«lonal box in ooofanlona, U. 358 ; 
order* lajmrn to aorve in gaUejra U 
ginii^ abaolutioii. If. 388 : orowda ol 
aocosiiiE women Ibrong, tL 288. Mlf ; 
•olioiiation no longer lo ba laelndad hi 
odlot ot, 11. 360 ; oata of Fray Tloanta 
Goni^ea. li. 369 ; on dannnoIatloD by 
panitanta. IL 370; ^laage of atlitnda 
of, rcpardiog Mlioltation, IL 373 ; ao- 
ooptaDBUBaoraiiMDtnniPttiiltcntlir, IL 
378; pranennoaaoniitUBbarotdaniiB- 
daUona raqnlrad for ooovlotloa, iL 
S8i : oondamna Loranio da Bldooa to 
gall«ya, U. 389 

taqoWton, manoal for. ofaaoler on nnni, 
U.806 

Inaannantda olany.ll. 808 

Intatdlot on Bnit&itd. L 844-6: en UUaB, 
1.388 

iBtarim inMitated by Oharha T., 9. 78, 
IBS 

IsterprMailon ot Sertptore, Poor Han of 
LyoBi olaUn tba, I. 488 

laaballa of CaatUa lappoit* Xlmanaa, IL 
23 

laldor ot PelndBm on neglact of oallbaoy, 

L 91. nok 
laidor. St., ot S«rllle. oa Inipoaton, I. 

138 
" laldor Uorcator," 1. 155 
Uldorlan forged deeretal*. 1. 155 
Italy, enfoToeneDt ot oalibaoy In 3E4 la, 
I. 89 : Naktanoe to oaUbacy lit. I. 78 ; 
condiUoD of BD«ala la Uib eentniy. L 
BS; apoatia of. St. Kanadlciot Nnrda, 
L 131; mo n aeblwn raformad la. In 
Ongory I., L 13»-7 ; *taU of Cfanreb 
In, aixtb oentaiy. 1. ISA ; irtAU ot 
Cbnreb In, algbtb aaatwr, L 143; 
Cbarhaufoa aod ReaMB dergy In. 1. 
ISS : •uuof ChBKb la. tanih canlary. 
L 184 1 Ratbtriaa ot TaroM, eon. 
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pteinU ot L 107 ; AIM ol V«roeUI. 
MBpklDU of, 1. 167 ; Ouarino of 
Hod«ikuidAltMriooIHanlco,l. ITS: 
8Ur«n«r It. IlKlitlT trwUa oellbaojlB, 
L 161 : tUM of Cburch tn ol*T«nth 
wniuij, i. 30S-10 ; S. OtovMsnl G*iil- 
ben« and aiuteritiQ^ L 313 : Htarj 
111. tuid tba tspMor. I. 314-16 i St. 
Folor DamUiu mad, t. 219 ; vatn at- 
tompu U rrform In, t 'J39 1 Dunlud 
and Hildabnnd fomnoM Bfnnt to^ L 
SM ; Coandl of M«ltl En ion, L SSI ; 
■oblMD of Lombard olom m, I. S8S ; 
anU-pope Cadaln* rapodlatad, L 3VT ; 
feUnn of atumpu ta Ntom, L HO-1 : 
rafonn* ia UUu, 1. ZH-t/t ; eondlUem 
of n^lan la itiMMith oantary, II. 89 ; 
abnaa of eontwalomal in, II. 3S9, nate : 
lOieat Bniltj of lolioilalian io, not 
pnblioly panitbei), IL ^D : two da- 
DODolatioiiii required before oooaidera- 
Hon of «BiM, U. iia i caw ol PaoiiDl 
asd tha latniUIlton la, H. 3?0 ; eoD> 
•olldatod nodar Tleu* Emaonal. II. 
337, 350 ; auppreaaioD of lellglotis 
bonies la. IL S37 
Ito of Ohailna, oa tba canoaa, I. SIT ; 
nprovaamiaantelaaiMaadal, 1.SI$-19 

JAroBnCES, aamber of, L 09 
JaoobUB quoUa ouioiu, U. 262 naU 
jkcopo dolla Muehia, U. IB : rebnkea 

immonlitj. (nroad to fly, U. IV 
JalM*. Ihe, L 22, note 
Jalikinii, Ohureb of, IndopeDdent of 

Rome. 1. S60 
Jftmea ol Jonualem Naibilo and pro- 

tablT EfaBoa. I. 10 
Jamaa IV. of Sootlnnd protacia LoUarda, 
* H.1GS 

JamM v., attamptaat reform under, iL 

1S8 
JameaoD. Uarsant, raarrugti of, IL 108 
Jan do Backet (I^tirriui) of Woacdoa, 

oata of. li. iO ; bomad alliav tl. U 
Jaae of Klaadora, 1. 398 
JanaeniBin, UluanoaiaalMn Ulunpha 

over, ti. 34S 
JanMoUtlo rieorimn, IL 213 
Jaaa d'HoUW, parjtan m*hop of 

Maaui, L 4T7, lUle : oandamiied bj 

Sorbonnet t 4TT. nob 
J«*o LalUlar ooodemnad bjSortWD&a, 11. 

as 

Jean do fUtj oo moral* of the Obnreb. 
U. IS 

de Varonnea accaaed of beMtloal 
klaaofaiDtf. I- iTi 

blfaah'n dnuirhlcr. aloy^ of, tDaaintaa 
JavUb Tten,-! vf rirt;jnit)', L 5 
InOcne. Sl. on ortslD of ceUbaoj-, L IS ; 
oa y^gfa Urth oj Boddha. i. SS ; ooa- 
t— t* of, tuf ottrriair*, I. SS; da- 
■wncaa as»peb», L 47-8. 81 ; da- 



iMiiaoaa Bonoaiao beraar. L 8Si noA 
abnaw Joi-iiiiao, i. 88 j qaanria as 
TlKaaBtlaa.L 7] ; naaaeoai 
■Alnat 'VlgUantiiM, t. 73 
laboni (oraoeladaatloal eatUacy,' 
HKaaoottotn of Autiooli^ 
and Ba«na, L 8» ; on dlOe^ 4 
malntriaiag rlrsinity. U. »» 

Jamna of mioo ea Hnait I. 47f 

Jaraialtm, iMpraaalon prodnoed bj a» 
ton of,! 408 

Joaaopp, Dr.printa dead of tUrwrtk 
OMtatT, L S54 : on miMveuiii ata 
robbed inoaaaterica, II. lOi, mi* 

Joank^ goUtT of •oUclutioa Eavawtl tr 
aiztoiV.. Il Ml : laflnaaoa of. pow- 
fnl la Roma, It. Ml i tij to gala at- 
oinpiioo for raUcioaa oMan, ILMt 
Haoaoh on Ordar of. IL MS. mtt; «■ 
pellad fkoB Portnn], ttttut, mi 
Spain, B. SSG : Ordar of, aappmaid 
bvOanaatXIV.,!!. 335; aUoapItt 
Cfaarlai V. u iotrodoce, oebmi^ & 
S88 

Jeaaa Chriat. Portngnaaa Ordar of, 1. OS 

Jaw*. lelation of, to "fattnlaw, L 4-11; 
polrpunr of, I. SS 

Jodoena of Lnba<^ dapntj ol pud 
l*Kawa,IL74.Mto 

Jobs IT. raprovaa InxJ^ o( A^ 
maeatUriea. L 188 

John Xn., citrems dapravf ty of, t IR 

John XIII.. tiolda Cosnen of tttmm. 
npboldtnr oaUbaor, L 172 : Sl DoMOa 
praearai ban fratn, i. IM 

Jafin XXII. . Emperor Lodirlg BodHlte 
to depoao. i. 401 

Joha XXIIU bratal th>«Mloanaa«(L 
43S-7 ; OOBVOfcaa CoaaoQ of CMalaM 
II. 3 ; raloaMa HoapltalW' froa vtmm 
paymaot of 600 dacau. IL 14-IS 

John, King of EngUod, l&aooeal HI 

Elaoaa intardlu OD Uacdoao^LMI- 
,40S 
John Marlair of FUda ralaxM t^m, t 

38, M«) 
John of AksBDdrta ffflaamiMjiiiiliiil I 

Jobn of Creoia. hTpocrtav of, I. MS ; ^M 

Scotland, L SS^ 
John of Rncfaolm, anidar of. L 417, «* 
Joba of FranktortoB papal aalbeataft 

I4,<UM 

John of L^deo. iL 34 

John of LfanL 417, noCa 

John of IMiiiii. L SIS 

John of HlklaDtbanaaa (nntlo pniiA 

H.24: biiTBw)atataka,lLa4 
John (Racluatb)of OberwoaaL ILH 
John of Flnia, L 47« 
JolHiotBaaemLSM 
John of SaUabnn, L SIB 
Jobn of 8a»a« fotUdaeieotion of AbM 

ncecihal. U. M 
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lawn mUrin); 

TiffilttlMlg IMBhU of. L 4&1 
St., tbc Evsugdiit, cMidamDa ttw 

KicolJMa, I. -Jl 
Jobn tha AaMtol adeiibt«dlv ko Km«d& 

tlO 
JoDM,Jii«tiis,i>iiLiitbCT'*iiiiirruge,ii 51 
JoM^ IL, rcformt mooutSo or<leti, i. 

tSO ; iaoUnM to prioitlr mnrtlago. IL 

MO; niaem tmghat ordan in bl* 

poaMoloM, n. SSE 
JoiUa OB marrluM o( (sered Tltcioi, L 

I0» 
Jetlaian, oljUtom eqiutl nMrit for mudni*, 

wtrML aod irldo«r«, L >7-8 ; oppoM* 

MMtlo apdrlt, L 47 ; uuok*d I? St. 

IMctouo, 1. «%• ooademMd ^ St. 

Anbrooo uicl Slriclo*, I. OS ; drivon to 

Mllu, L t» ; 4biu«) b7 8(. JcrooMi, I. 

69 : opaaly anemblea toUov«n >t 

Rome. L 70 : mwuikxI fd exiled to 
k ol Boa. Onliaiiila, L 70 

, Lm, muTlM • b4)[niB0. U. U 
I Bad Tkmar, ator; o(, I. C 
1 el Dot, BinooT Bod mwrian of. 
.31) 

JJBD (Binp«ror)aa SfrUn woetioiam, L 

ti. nolt 
IbUbd, Cudliutl. UfBM to lf«l*iid. 1. at* 
~ iUm. Blatiop of VunbutK. a 233 

Jiua III., icnuita pow«ra to OBrdiOBl 

role. U. m. nMt. 130: boU ot iodol- 

emoeforKngluid. il. I30;ro-ooiiroke* 

Council of Tradu. 11. 1^1 
Jtai^oB, Abbd. CBM of, IL tU 
jBriadknCoo, bp)m1IaI«, of Rome, I. ISS ; 

«f MdneOT OT«r wdnood torldtod. li. 

SS7,noIt 
JBapriBuaoodU, L4I1 
JnanMllliioIoKad bj flobart tb* FrtelBii, 

L813 
JiwUBcBilao.b7 wotka, dootrina of, i. 139: 

bvliitb, dooirlDalDticoiti&bBafOTmB- 

tWu. 1«S 
JnMfai Ubt^t OB obAitit; and nurriage, 

L 19 
JaailnlaB, ooaatltattOD od occlnaUailcAl 

Oknlm*, L 93 ; adda proTblOD W la^a- 

iBtko oa moDBohinin, L 130 
JbvmmI en tbamil«H papal oonrt, L 436 

KUMKSO, Oat iMxlj ot. U. lSfU« 

MBtterlBo ot AtHoa iMiotuad, U. 83 

Kbis, work oe oaitbacT, IL SOI 

Xatedma oa Culdaai L M* 

KSaon, ioba. baraad, IL IM 

KlBs'a Colkfe. OaBbcidsa, Muioliad b; 

ifoUa of aM>BMt<aW,U. S3 ; Wbidaor 

•Brieb«d b^ apoDa ot Monaaurtaa. IL 

S3 
KlThliBm. Bbbop of DnbAin. problblta 

prieaal; maniaga, L SSS-4 




Knada, Jaaaa, BUrlad pritat ot the 

ItetormalloD, li. 41 
KoighU. □( Ari*. 1. tbt' : of 8t. John of 

JenuklotD. I. I&l : of Itboilca, ot of 

Ualu, 1. 4ai ; of Santiago, 1. 4M; ot 

Hanao Ordar. I. 467 
Koch ot WI«ab*claD. caae o(, U. 32S 
KokJciiu, Dr., deoounoca clarical incDOT- 

lUllj. I!, 13 
Koldaaap-ltoaaDvlnEe, LBitin t«u of 

Onnt'a la»i, L Jm 
Sopp, LaooliBid. balpa Dooa to «*Cftp«k 

li. 00 
KrUboa. kliuilaricj of. to Cbrtat, L 99, 

note 
K;le, Lollarda of. U. 15S 

Labata. Fnuolaoo. Inprlaonad, U. 241 
L« Banniolla, Bf^niolTM da llma^ do 

UaliiWDOB, IL 21*8, note 
lAotaatliu, oeadeiDiia aaeatielam, i, 40: 

deDooDoe* bennit'a Ufa aa ttiat of 

boon, L 104 
Udal^ lamoa In. 1 103 
Ii»^lf'i'. St., lotroducaa c«UbBi!7 Into 

Hnniiarr, 1. :iS7 
Lafitna, Birliop of Siatarieo. on priaatlr 

maiTiogD, ii. 388, nob 
Lafoonto, U. 384, not* 
Lagi'iao, Hbtolra do Doril daaa laa 

Pjiioim, L MI 
Jjkltj, oorniptad ti; «l«rrr. 1. >90, S4S. 

U. S37 ; in favour of priaattr marriasak 

L 301. il. *a: In bvont ot oaUbaor. 

L37V;U 108, US 
I^mban ot ARola irafotcea oelibaQT'. 

L31S 
Lan)«titaUo ob f>raH1ra1iini SacaidotDm, 

iL £5 
UmiQer oo MMndir ol pcleata. 11. 1>7, 

lAn«laln, ajnod of. L 801 

LaMloUe, laadar ot PMonaa, woondad, 

L2fi4 
Land* of Obunlh In GonnaA Ratotma- 

UoD.U.44.«S;iBlDcUnd,U. », 130: 

in aooUaiul. iL 140 ; In m&oa, IL 334; 

Id ll«l7. IL 337 
LAutnuic, modaiBtioB of nfonna of, 

L 3X9 
lAUsdos, Abbot at. "draakoiDoM ktuvB 

Urlotr." IL 68 
LangdoD. Rcr. VTLttlaa CbaBocr, oa 

olofical nioralitj. IL 34$ 
LanglaBda, ob fondcB pwtataa, i. tH. 

iMt i on TtoaliQtol oadala, 1. 3i8, aak i 

on iba CliBKb, 11. 77 
iMleatae, H. da. lenrnattoBa oo, ■( 

Traol, IL 197 
Laaao of Uitaw, L MS 
I^odloM, CouBoU ot. In 3i3. L C4 
lAOD, owe ot manlod anb'daaooo ot^ L 

40O 
I« BMa. moBka et. UU St. Abbo, L 177 
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Ldun, Ifanriqqa <It, latinlaltor-OeDflnil. 

11. -^fi, notr 
lAUMD.OoBiioUot. iD 113], L3S6, noK( 

iaii7'j.LSfl3:lD I3IS, i. 40(>;tii 1870. 

ILSIQ 
LaUmar. BUbop, nn li)ierinedliir]>, tl. 08, 

noU 
Latin Amcrioa. rionuj Ooniioil la 1809, 

iL 343 
I«tlii Cborob ''"il"f'i- hljiiorf ot 

■nodern olrlllMtloii, L 1 
lABrontliu, GsIItu, L 4U, note 
lAOUDoa, olarn ot, drlT* out bUhop, 

1. 433 
Lk V«nd^ Iii(arr«alioiii in, il. SOS 
Lkwo«t, abapl&in to Dnko of Norfolk, 

boHvMoI,U. na.Mtii 
liflad, valiw o^ tn knclUh monwiteriM, 

LMfoa o( SctimalluildoD tormcd, iL 67 
La Bm, eeUmnte of nuiuber of Fienob 

«aolo>iiuttcit, ii. 318. mn* 
Lookf, Uielory ot Buro[>eui Morala, 1. 

11;. HiVr; UMorj of RttloualiBiil, 1. 

4fiO, -Wf 
Letivre d'Etaploa, U. ICO 
Lesacica. to Cboich resUtcted. i. 61 : 

void, to pileRIc' cblldreo. treated ns 

logitimnte, L :)tl2 
LctcrilmntloD. letter* ot. 11. 161 
Lolbalu on Lather&na letomtng to 

Roman oommonion, ii. 2'i'S. note 
Leo 1., on BUUTiage between jirieitB and 

widowa, 1, 27; treats leoolcitrant 

Oanobltea tendeily,L IIG 
1j«oVII. tuiRwen ijiqnlt? of Qennl of 

LonoL, L 169 
Imo IX,.a»oeDds t>0Dtinca1 tbrODf. i SIS; 

T«kcfl Uonk llildcbnuid to Itcmc. i, 

■iln ; diTRiadcii Dabrnliii, i. -220 ; Council 

of, at Uanlua, broken np, 1. 833 ildeatb 

of. 1. 323 
Loo X.. uhaniot«r of. 11. 34 : propoallioDit 

of, oppoied b Diet of AneahnrE, ii. 3S; 

ianiM boll against Lather, Ii. 40 ; 

faebla iflorta of, for rafonu in moials, 

Ii. CD ; WoUey iipplJM to. il. 81 
L«o Xllt., conceBBiouB of, to rrasoia 

JoMpb, i. lliS 
Ldo and Antheniiiis forbid roonlu t« go 

beyond moDiutories, 1. 119 
Leo MBTHlciuiua on AJberic ot Uanloo, I. 

176. w* 
L«otbe lanrian, 1. H4 
Loo tbe PhiloGopber, regnlatioD* in 

bajdliCB, ). 92. 93. note ; oidarn rcoalci- 

Irant monks to retumto convent, 1. 1^0 
Leonista, St. Am brute couoteDuiuei 

tradition ot, I. ce 
Leopold ot Aiistrio. BUbop, diipvniiationa 

for marriage, ii. 219 
Lefroold of Toecan; trica to reform 

i^ious houses, il. 232, SOS 
LvptinM, ajnod ot. In 743, 1. U9 



l«ri(ta, ConadI of, la 1350, L 87»-S0; 

IJ14. L 330 
Lbaaaa. moiia*t«rta« and laioAa in, I. 103 
Liber do Amabfli Eoolado). Coooonlia 

(Btaamu), U. 63, note 
LIbar Oomonblannti, 1, 919, ncit 
LloanoM, to rin, tribato knon •• enlli- 
glum, i. S09-, inrelgb«d agalnat In 
ApocolTptiii Golijr, i. 34£-0 ; aon- 
dcraned by Latorao OooDcU, L tM ; 
tor oonoDbuiago lanat In all fina be 

Sid, il. aSB; bishops aaU to woman, 
■ Immotmllty, tl. &E, nou 
UoantioasDOW, treated more ligbUy Iban 
marriasa, i. 1«G, 233, Mi-fi ; of el«iS7 
treatecT OS mult of ooUbaoy, U. 311 i 
regarded a* a matter of ooone, L 41S; 
Ot Hlddle Agea, I. 42a 
Lieg«^ ManlohBlaia In, in io3$. i. 2U : 

friavtly murtiiiftu in. in Iwttflb MBtoTT, 
391t ; liibbop ot. 00 coiropUon of 

prioatbood, ii. 193. note : Cooneil ot, in 

itji. 1. 294, 3S; ; her«tlea Is, L 464 i 

BUbop of, 00 gift of ooDtlnesoeh it 

ISS, noU 
Lliriuina, Otrolamo, attnnpta to mudar 

St. ChurluBorroiiieo. U. 22« 
LiKooti. St. Alpbomo de, on pqial da> 

oroo*. IL 2fiS ; lottai to oonolaTA toe 

olactlon of Pope, II. SOS 
Llllebonoe, ConnoU ol in 1080, 1. 908 
Lima, syood of, in 158$. U. 34tt; [a 15$! 

and 1567. iL 247 
Linooln, om» of anbdcnoon o^ L M, 

nob 
Llodot ot Enoox, murligo of, iL 810 
LJnk, Wenoealna, Vloar AagiuUtioOrdtr, 

tnairlBge of, il -16 
Lisicux, L-Bsc of Arcbdeacoo of, L 4SI> 

tujlt ; Gynod ot, in 1055, L 308 
LitohGeld, tlaxon Blihop of, L 331: 

visitation ot dlooaae of. U. 37 
Liturgy, the new, entorced in 1519, H 

130 
Livonia, privilege in, for *od« ot pi 

I. 4ia 
Llzka makoit iboit work wltb 

L471 
LlaudaS. 6i«bop of, on ooounlodon to 

try inarried bishops, ii. 13S 
Llorectc on aooalat nnd regBlof mlaiU, 

IL294 
Lochon on secreta ot Itia rnnfmliinil, 

II. 371, Mto 

LolluidR, the, I. 476; declaration <( 

ArobbUbop of CnntetbiUT on, 1. tjt, 

of Eyk, ii- Hi 
Lomilinio, ooadJQtor of ArcbbUiof) of 

li«n*, maniod, IL SIO 
London. Dr., abbaw of Chepstow ac- 

onsen. IL 97 : ehronlelea tronblaa of 

ejected monks, IL 113, nnle 
London, marriod pricsta doprtved. Id 

>554> "' 124 i cnnmeratlon of mariled 
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ntaMa IB u«tiilcM0«7 «(, 11 ISO ; 

OouioU of. In 107$, i. nt-n ; !■ iioa, 

iUlilii 1108. LaSSi Id 1136,1. SU: 

in 1137. 1. 3&0 
LApaz, VMhir Jnan, linprUoa«d, tL 

'J«l 
Lordf. UooM ot, <l«Ian priMtlj mmr- 

riaK&U.117 
L(wniii>«k Cudln&l, iiuUDotlotki ol, W 

TT«tu,U.l&r 
Lm vob Rom, momiMi ot, U. SaS 
LoMrtb OD Imaonl priwu In Pngoc, 

I. 478. (Mb 
l(0(h*b. CaperoT, toic* to cnfoioe ooU- 

l»or,L2H 
Lool* 1* MboBiMlM attAnipU to ntorta 

Cbwcb. L 1S9, 163: kmIu* Mditciloa 

ol BUB capUftl oB«B0#, I. I61 ;protdbiU 

piacUM of iMii&K blood, i. IM 
LiMda le OnM^ oonotdMU of ebBrtar Bt 

OonudtpM^ I, 396 
Lonb IX. BTbttnMi foT eUldm of 

lUimrat e( Fludaii, 1. 3M 
LoDla Xli. Bad i«tf«i o( 8l DMii*, I. 

350. Ml^ 
LobU XV^ on ditorien amoog rcffoUi 

elwgf, ti. 302 ; oidcn anat of pneaU 

ftaqoBBtlng broibtiU, li. ;I03 
Losb PhUlppa^ U. S3» 
LobIm of BBfoj, OIbimbI VIL Bdd wm 

brief to, ff. 161 
Lourain. Umitnilj of, orgo* refonn on 

PblllpU.. 11 ICl 
Lovo loMort baadod 1b ooBfoNdonal. 

dtJCBMlon OB, 11. 34t^T 
LojelB, IgQBiiai, Uleof. brlUbBdmBiiB. 

a. ITS, «Mt : BouiiUUMd b; S^Bniuli 

montU, ii. ITS 
LojMO, it. IP^ro Hndntlio), cbh ot, 

fi. 334 
LneCB, Mc«iihiul nunlaM Ib, L 261 
Lnocno, prlMt't wlfa tUfowDod tn, IL 

S36 
LnoBlB, Dr. FodtOk tool obm of (oUdU- 

tloB In. IL 290 
La«ln II. on bwvdiiBfy pricMhood. L 

341 
LmIb* HI., on uubbobU ol vtntal 

pilaat*, L tto. Mtfi on horadii&r.T 

bBDaOoe*. f. 387-8 ; OB rule* for Ten- 

plBiB, 1. *t2 ; oobdenioi tbo WbUmmm, 

1. 4«T 
LacreilB BorKia, L 423, iwte 
LndeBB, Doctor Juad do, dlipntct on 

fAeMj iuurU(,-c, U. SOS 
Lngo, BoTMd Diu do, od KBodal attach- 

Inc to Immotalitf , 11. 2&S 
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U. 149 
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of celllucf ID, L '274 ; roTolt at, 
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ot.io 10S5. 1.388; Dotropollian ■jraod 

ot. Id 1 549. 11. 1 Kl ; Dlatbar, AfcbbUiop 

ot, caaa of, U. M. a«» : AnbbtelKW ot 

DDOB polnta of dlMtEUao, IL US) 

CoBncIlotlBKS8.H. ia7,aa(f: tn 1049, 

LSMi In 1075, i. 27s I In iut},L41Si 

in 1517, U. 47. lur* 
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canoDa, I. 382 
UalurlaB, Uwa of. ratpootlng Bona IB 

4J8.L1I6 
HnbobL 84, rafonna of, L 362 ; vUta 

8t. Benwrd at Olalrraax, L MS 
Halalaala, Carlos of lUalal, on ooaon- 

Ubm of prIecUL, L 431 
Haldonaidoi Krmj, aoooaod of aoUotta- 

lioB.U.389 
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llaUst, AbM, OAM ot, U. 3&S ; hainMf 
MM* of oStDco oL concealed by ortbo' 
dox JODrual. ii. 3SD 
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U. m ; Knight of, iDBTriaii, li Ifil 
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Muiciu of CboloDa, iDdeolilon of, L lft2 

Uunoi, tm-dUant onvoj o( UhrUt, cv«*r 

of, 1. as 

UanfrcdoDlB, Counoll ot, iu 1 567. IL 330 
UtalohaUii), entbuslutloally uccepMd. 

I. S3 ; oondernDB mnniago, L 34 ; 
•DCbuJit in. MioordiOK to HnxdcMi 
form, 1. Si ; rovivod bj A]bl|[«iiwii, I. 
Si : okilj, of tit. AuKU>ttn, 1. 7h ; 
Mllui l)««diiUkrt«rB of, I. S44 ; heiwj 
ot, KrtiTiMMd kt suke, i. 244 ; nviral 
oC in eleTSDth oentan. 1. 244 ; Mllu 
■ natt of heici; of, ). 246. nou 

HHiigold of Vcnogon, ouw ot, 1- 2tlO-l 
Hamificlil, marrUil prlMt ot, iniiniBonod, 

1L43 
Uuiri on twonljr- ninth c&non of Hi>t 

OOnooll «( Arlen, i. 43, note 
MuDDfel for Inqniilton, ohnpior on nuD*, 

U. 30S 
HnntuB, OodhcU ot (1043), broken op, 1, 

222 : Council of. In 1067. L 337 
MapiMi, Wikltar, Mtirioai vcivn b;. L 33E>, 

343.363 
Har Abba forbids priMllv inKrriu(i^ 1. 

SO 
lIarocllln.Abbi^on"droicdnrasn)aMt«," 

I. 441, nuW 

Miucftn, Kranciwo. ProvinalatofCutllo, 

impTlnotioil. ii. 2fll 
Unroiiui (EiDp«ri>i} icilrictn monnDhlnn. 

i. H» 
MarcloD. Imrciry of, !. 'iO 
MarGu*, har«R7 ot (MHTOufiisri), I. 20 
Maripinx. ot KlHnder*. Horj ol. L 399 
Ma/^rPI. uf Pitrma and Coanoii ot Trent, 

Muln da Gloria. U. 337 

Maria B. delta Scala, canonn of, Mtlsn, 

II. -i-ir 

Uariana, on isarried olenrr in Si:«lo, 1. 

370 
Marian Order, the, I. 4fi7 
Marian jmrtetnitlon. in England, II. 135 ; 

r«aotiim in EneUnd, li. 123 
Harien, Knirc, |irufieualed,i21>0 ofTenooa, 

II. 341 

UariUao. Bishop Charles de, on diaclp- 
lln«. II. -i&S 

Harloo, a married priest and mliaclf- 
workar, i. 300 

Harino of Ostln coudemni prlcaMy mar- 
riage, i. i;i 

Uarisco, Adam de, L Sfi7 



HaroilB, loQnanoa of, I. I64-A 

U»rqu»it«. djoit do, 1. 441 

MarrinM, loTly te«ohlO(( ot Chriat coo- 
oemiai,'. i. 10 ; sllpnalUed >a B«aa* 
of ir>c>aiiti.it)g original ain, L S4 : 
Crahmanical and Boddhiit vie** of, 
1. 34 i ManlobadiB coodcoiDN, L 'M; 
not allowtd In ordan. I. 39, 71) ; par* 
■Islwl In hj olaigj, i. S3 ; oaslAmoea- 
cisrning. in Gr^ak Otinioti. i. 1^7 ; 
oustotn conoemlDg, among Keatorbwf, 
i. 0H ; St. Jeromo'ii contempl for, L 38; 
St. Anguktin on, I. AS.7i; St. Ukltia 
of Tour* on, L 98 ; not dlaaolrad by 
monanllg vowa, i. 137 ; not oontMK- 
plated in Irish Cbnich.i. 184; Cornell 
ot Uelil eodnavoars locbook.L 291-^; 
Ooanclls of Vfennoand Toor* problUt, 
1. 232; marriBga, clarfcal, opanly de- 
fended by ohaplalu ot Qodtny o( 
Ttuoany. 1. sSl ; baUtual mdow 
PinlmODtaMh 1. 23^ : ooraMnthremlld 
decretal a^nit, 1. 341 ; St. Oragory, 
6t. AugD>tlii. Bod Si. VlDt«r on dia- 
■oluii<>ii □(, 1. 3K5-7, >uU : aUgmatlaaJ 
wUn cie|[ia(llii|i[ aplilMt by Aluudar 
111., L SOG; gradually glTco «p in 
lAno Chnrab. i. 403 i liomily ot 
tbirteenrJi century agabist, L 431 1 a 
naonol ain, according to Catbaimn 
boruy, 1. 4C9-00 ; beroay to t«aob, at 
pratarabia to oolibMy. 11. 204 : di*- 
penntlona tor. In BnsUnd. iL 309. 
nott; impUa* bereay, 11. 319 

Harrtago ot bishops, problbited, L 18; 
In fourth oontnrv, L KS ; la batan 
Cburob. 1. 03 ; In Africa, L ti5 ; not 
nllowod In Omek Churob, I, HT : Mai 
Abba forbids, I. 99; proUUt«d at 
(kianollof Annburt^I. 171 ; piactlaed 
InOnnl and Oothla Spain, L 193. 135; 
in eighth conior?. i. UH ; Id lontk 
«ncary,i. 177; iDoIovontbcnMiry.l. 
20D, -ill. 232. 234 ; ends in ••paraUoM 
Iroiii wivM lu Munitaiy, L 398; («r 
tbr»« gaDaratiena in Quimper, L SU: 
inBaiUiaa,VanDe*,aDdHant«(,L319; 
Baxon Bishop of LftohSeld, 1. SS; 
Knghsh blshupi, I. a4I-3 ; BUbopa 

Poior, I'hllip, ^jilndon ol CjprtiH, and 
Hilary of I>olUura, 11. 43 ; pvvt wina 
titlu of conateasaa, 1. 813 ; alloired 
QodDr Edward VI., IL 131 I Mnottonad 
nndur Etinbctb, 11. 14S ; AroMoi* 
Ijoopold of Anttrla, dliponMtloo tOr, 
iL 219 

Mttrrlatre of doacons. p«itniltcd. i. 39; 
forbidden, 1. 77. 92. 171,299, 300, 931 

Marriage ol monks, permittad In (ourtb 
oeatnry, 1. CS : forbiddon by JaaUoiui, 
I. 120 ; rorbld<len by Orafcory tba 
Onwl. 1. 13; : St. Barnard on, C 38S ; 
common in nlntb canliir;, i. 1S9; In 
tblrteootli oaotuiy. L f 01 ; fotblddwi 
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far WDUun at Culoma, I isri. •wU; 
bj AtobbUhop ot Oologca, il. 184, 
itotc 

ll*rTl*go of sniii niwle bf Joriiui a 
owlul crina, I. 108 ; Coonoila of 
TdMC* kod Bome eDilMtroar to cbock. 
i. 113; rcodeni ioBdmUalbla Co (looiiuuu 
during biubuid'* llf«, I. IIS: 1^ ■. 
uuOD.l. llG-10 : Fop« STtnmaebuB for- 
blda,f. I33;R««*ndLuit«rpoBetooii- 
oaralcg, i. I35-S : Ongorj IL decloroa 
to btt an open ptaoclac I. \*'i ; for- 
biddccib7PttpaZ*ohju7.1. Ity- botnllj 
■gaioM bi tblrtotfith ootut*. I. 31S; 
praooDBMCl void In 1630^ ii. 154 : pro- 
olUUd bj Aiclitiisbop of Cologne, it 
IM, Mil ; andei II«iga of Tonor, li. 
313 

XaxiUge of prlotU, In earlj Chorcb. 1. 
13. H,l&, 23: rauloMd tosloglvmkr 
tia£o, i. 28; Couaoklof NsociotuM on, 
L 24 ; [urbiiliJcii b; CounoU o( Btvin, 
L 43; not forbfddei) br Council of 
NloM. 1. 4«-T ; deOnltAlr problbitod la 
iS$, L 9%; ferUddeD bj canon l>v, I. 
11 1 gndnnUj dUoonilonvd In W*>t«rD 
Cbttroli. I. 60 ; CD*iom of BaMarn 
Ohotcb rt(»idInK. f- 89 ; tb« mla In 
AratalftB Oborcn. L W : obligntorr 
for parUb piieal in Grook Chuicb. 1. 
n : ikilf ullj tacit poriDUaloii of, by 
Hlobolai I.. I. iei--J : •viiuil of Kn- 
Kaltieitn duoUiBt. liuiutiiiijiM, I. 171 ; 
Coaocll of Au«bun( foTbida, L 171 ; 
Id Ita)}. In ttxth and oigbth oanturio*. 
L 13S, 113 : Id UeroHDRlaii Fraoo?. 1. 
191-3 1 prohlbiMd In cightb ooDturj, 
L 1GS; raappcar* In ninth cantitr;,!. 
lea i omnmOD la taolli oaotut?. I. M. 
17K forbldd«ninta«ilboanior7, 1. 171; 
Id BrilUb Cburch, 1. 183 ; In Saxon 
KnglaBd. t. ISit , in WalM. i, I9S ; iinl- 
vanal la alovoDtb contntj-. L 310 1 In 
SonUtacn Ital;. 1. 231 : In Tutcan/, I. 
S34 ; or«at«a a poUtlcAl i»ny. I. 29S ; 
baownaa a borMf. 1. 236 ; RtiUfCKl* o*ar. 
In Lombard;. 1. 247 ; peneeution of, L 
379 ; oaaca of. Id ttht*. L 379-60 ; 
panalUM IniUctad on, 1. S8B ; In Bobo- 
mla, L 393; ta Oermanj. I. 392; In 
Baa^rf. L 397 ; Id Oalnialla. I. 299; 
la AMUia. I. WO : In ]V>laDd, I. 300 ; 
la 8««daD. 1. 301 ; (n Daamark, L 803; 
In rriaakad. 1. 303-4; in FiMca, L 90C ; 
la Hatnaadjr. L 309-10 ; io BrltUc}', f. 
SI1 ; In riandara. L 312 ; iu En^tiuid, 
L 330. 831. 341 : In Walai. I. 3GB ; Id 
Irolaad. LSU;laSraln, I. STOidala; 
In abrofiatlait. I. 378 ; torblddan ^ 
AlfooM tbo Wla«. L 378 ; (Mntinaadla 
Spain and PortogaJ, L 38S ; St.Bania(d 
«a, L 399; tiraUaa on, i. 390 ; adro- 
caiad br Aloxacdar III.. L 403;a|M- 
KMlr eondasDod b; WksUISa. L 474: 



allovod by Loilardf, L 474 ; ooadamnad 
bj HnMUM, L 4>t) ; xlvocaUMl by 
Biitbop VUllam Dunnd. II. 25 ; advo- 
cated is Bflaoiilh cenlurj. ii.28-V;ooiIi- 
menoenent ol. in Itcforoiation, IL Id: 
do(aaod«d toy Zwiogli. il. *i ; accepted 
bj Lallior. li. Id ; favoured bj ibn 
puoplu. II. £3 : pwrMCUted by the 
CliDTob, 11. 48 ; rooognlMd under Inta- 
rlDi, 11. 73 1 illipenaatioD tor, by Paul 
111.. U. '( ; racoffoiied by TraaiaatiOB 
of l^uuD. il T5;advocaloiliD England, 
Ui 1530. il. 103 ; oommanced In Bng- 
laud. II. 103-4 : MtoMd by Haniy VIIL, 
II. 103, 107 ; capital oKanca nndar 8I1 
ArUolea, il. 112; penailted iindar 
Edwud VL. ii- 117. 118 ; popular n- 
pngnaaco for, IL 119-30; aoppnaad 
undar Quocn Mary. 11. 134 ; admittod 
by QtiDiTn EUiabatb. U. I>7 ; mattarof 
AiiKUciui fkllb. II. 140 ; DocvrtalBtj 
n^uUing. affaota clargy, II. 149; ra- 
■eoted by Catliolici uoder Elliiabatb. 
II. 148 ; a mattor of courtw tor Uugne- 
DOt*. ii. IGI ; di*pan»Uonj tor. laleof, 
11.183;dga)andadat OouDcUot Tronl, 
il. 192; praval«no« of. tL 19fi ; niatlvr 
of, prejudgeil at Tiant. IL 199; j«pal 
dlBpensallons for. 11. 208 ; pr«Mod fm 
by Maiimiliiin II.. ii. 211-12 ; lo post- 
Tridontlne Cburcb. IL 231. 232. 233 ; 
denooncad by Inqnlsltlon, IL 204 ; Id 
Praneb Bavolntlon. iL 811 ; canaaatoa* 
of ailpMid. li. 318 ; ondar tha Coo- 
coidai, li. 814; larying policy OOn- 
ovtoiog, in Franoe, iL 314 : aooeptad 
by -Old Catliotlca." IL 328-9 ; Intba 
United tjlaiaa, IL 834 
Marriago of au b-daacon* (•« 8ab-dnaooa) 
Mairiagai^ aacoDd, dononaoad bj JnMln 
Uartyr, t. 23 -. alluned by St. BauL I. 
23; Pope St. Gslniiiui on. I. 34 ; tor- 
bidden to priittbood, L 2S; St. 
Angnatlne on. I. 78, iMt : CounoU ol 
Spalalro fotbld* to ccclaHnallca, I. 
170 ; la alavanth oaDlary ottaii pctn- 
pooatr odabrated, L 338; forbidden 
(u HUaoMe olergj, 1. 247 {ft alta 
Digami) 
Harried {uioato, otdetod to tepatala from 
wlvai, L 78 : order* oonouRilng, at 
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at tbird OouncU of Toledo, I. 13a: 
deprivatloaa of. i. ISS; Rotna foil of. 
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by Nioholaa II. to ie|»nite ttocn wire*, 
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309 : peiMcotlon of. L 819 : ObarUa V. 
on.li e7;Ilclaaobiboaonoriielt(a*to, 
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mniiiago, IL 210; prwsliig demaoc^ 

on Plui v.. II, 311 : lettwfrom Pin>T. 

to, II. 2!3 ; leak (ealoai than Fetdioaud, 

iL S3C, •ttOt 
ItmjM, *b^a mother ot Bnddha, 1. 22 



ll»ar, dia««rUt]oa bj, on OatlxriM tos 

fiOTa.IL S3 
MaidatiB, wbol«M«iMoau ot rcBigion ot 

1. 6 
Meat,ab«ttiieDoa tron, dfaoottsUosnocd, 

L 40 
Ho^iUii, oettiAoaiot to ooafoMota in, U. 

Hodidiia, profouloD ol. Iitcooapktibta 

with priMthood, 1. 349, not* 
MFdill,^. Bart«lom6 do, od abuao of ooc- 

lewloOAl. IL STO 
Moinhard of Tritw, Indiicrtct retonna- 

lory Mkl o(, L SM ; obliged to IMTC 

bUhoprIc L 390 
Helanobthon on Luibat't mairlat*, B. CI, 

Mtcf ptepamatatamtfitot PraMrtut 

boUot. ii. 06 ; apologr for CcoflMloti 

of AugabnrK, IL Of, mat ; doolarad a 

tndtor. It. 71 ; addreuNn Baaj TIIL. 

IL 10«, lU 
Melohfor ot Wnnburg on oooditlOQ of 

olei^, ii. 190, nok 
Mvlfl. CoaooU ot, in IO$9. i. 331 ; in 

toSg, L 280 1 Id 11S4, L 430 ; in IJ97, 

IL 230 
M411u*. F^ira, proMcntod tor lUtr 

ollooow, IL 801 
MoIqd, AMemblr of. In 1 J79. iL 3U 
Han ot intolUgence. i. ^^<i 
Monao. Abbot, on ijnoitioEU for decialG* 

of Cburch.L 301 
MondoUhani, luartlud tIcot of, li. 107 
Mwdicant Ordna ( Domlnloaika, FtSD- 

elKMu. Auguitlnians, Oa niwII H ^ 

Hiolitu. JetoTtti, and Serritw), fL2M 
Uoodloaacj forblddon la RoforoMtka. 

il. 44 
Merit, oonpaiative, of virginity ud 

maniiso, I 37. 38. 433 
Merlaw, Jobii. abbot, il, 33, no(< 
MerovingioDi, pajjucf in hand* ot, LISl; 

oontcuilooa deaitoj djoutT of, L 141 
MetrbuD, Mra.,nunlMPiraUpM)liiU>e. 

il. 334 
Mentuburg. people of, demand prlaMly 

QnLrriugeBiid cap forlwtj, ii ,3 
HcuUh. the. of Uazdeifm, 1. 33, ntit 
MothodluD COD vert* BolioaiiB, L 3Mb 

noM 
M«[x,>an»of prietts ordajnod 1b,L 170: 

Council ot. In 888. 1. 1S7. taU ; tlen <A 

IL7e 
Mexico, tint ConnoU in, IL 240 ; oason 

rules adopted by, II. 21i0 ; loppreuioii 

of moDsnerloa In, il. 333 
Ml(;ael, Albert, on Mum wJd by aUfel, 

uDconlewed priMla, it. 24S, note 
HUan,iqmod of, la toi;i8, 1 391 ; bead ot 

nonfaotti rlcoiLitfl ol Italy, L 344; 

beadqnartor* of Manic htciuo, 1. 34t ; 

FaietlaD taction oaoMt riots Id. L 

360-1 ; more riots Id. L 3SG ; uadar an 

Interdlot, L 308 ; iodepeodentot Bone. 
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of. in ijb5 u)d i5t>x. IL '^0; rworma 
in, b; St, ClitttlM Borrotueo, ii. 2S7 
HDkwT Uchopa Id wnbb sod cleventb 

MBUiriM; f. 17(>, (uifc 
XlUtuj oidcn, oellbnejp «f, L tai 
HiliUrjr lorvioo ooloioad on uoote i 

mU, WiJMr, [rUl of, U. It? 

UUlCTof IteinplnictoD, wife of, Clukacer. 

L43U 
Uflo, Arebbiafaop of Rhoimn. lutor of 

TrAro, L US 
Mt n d«n. Oomi of, minole reported oon- 

MralnjLi. 331 
lllDKntrADt(riiic, mnnjer bj, U. 35S-B 
lUBtiaik Order ot. il. 343 ; RUkrio Caoii», 

d Older of, conlM«w '■ mIIcIuUoo," 

U.2ftl 
Ulalfflnm •][• for vow*. U. S03 
UlnliMr*, CUvinlA, levoto diadpUna 

for.ii. lGl-3 
UiDDokcu lIolQiicb. bamed u Mani- 
■B, L4a3 
I' HIbiioIui, FaUx, on mairfun ud o«U- 

bMr. I. 1» 
HIouUi, Cwdinal. miirion ol, to UUaJi, 

i. 256-7 
Minboan on mArrlago u no bkr to »dj 

proteMlon, U. 309 
k[od«u, trouble* lii. i. 363 
UmImi ApoloKT for tbo GathoUo* ol 

OtMt BrttAlD, j). 301, notr 

Motuiiii on termi foi (oenccrlDg Rotuui 

MiiiUDiiQlon. II. '2»S, nciic 
HotlnliKi, auiplctoD of doctilnM of, 11. 

3£>3 

Honaohism, i. 101-129; model of. ia 

BnddbUm «t>d BnlimiiiiiDii, L lUI-'.f: 

TOW of, matter of volltloo in cotlj' 

Chareh. 1. IOC ; Buion and Wottcn. 

1.110-17: diffiaultiM In WMt rvgftrd- 

Ibc, L 131 ; praellool ob*r»Oter of 

VMtMn, L 134 ; ntado IrreTOCAble, I. 

1S7 ; Bonrce ot powor uid wcgdlli to 

CbDrob, I. Tin ; dlaotdtn of, undM 

C>rlOTloKiM», L ICS, 1GS ; r«tomi« kl- 

tamin«<l in tenth ceotarr. I. 17G : In 

Mah Ctmrcti. f. IM : ia Anglo-Buoo 

Cbarob. L 18S. 200, 20S ; oondlUonof, 

Ib Franoo, 1. 91S ; In oarl; Scottbb 

^K ChoTob, I. M6 ; d«fndlMt rwtlatlona 

■ af, I. 411-13 : sood and 111 effeoU of 

^ Valcni of, 1. 1*&~6 ; VioUUte'a attack 

0^ L 47S ; MmgRl* about, In FratiM, 

IL 8M; In newnval thnaa and In 

pnaaot dv< !)• n»-41 

MonaaMriaa, BbUcahnt and Bhlktbnnli, 

cmiifMd, L lot I reddeoce in, 

oidand in 'Boal, L 119; ooi ncooi- 

mn in Watt, L 138; enlruilod to 

mtfcopa) can, I. 151 ; woman «- 

^ dndadfron, ll.33.noui treatiaMt ot. 

^H In Reformation, 1). 08-4 ; rapprMoton 



otnnder Henry Vllt.. II. SS-4 ; oondl- 
tlOB of Kiigllitti. nxagiftntnd. il. 67-S | 
broken u)i In Sooiiuid, U. 144 ; mp- 
BTumed in Franuc^ il. 3SS ; Spain, U. 
336 ; llalj, II. 337 ; l>angnaT.U. 338; 
Bruil, u. 338 ; Uozicok li. U9 : Mew 
Granada, iL 339 ; Vennnala, U. 8SS ; 
Eoiwdor, II. S3B 

Uookit peraeonted hy Iconoolaata, i. 97, 
naU; manj Inteoteil with Eutfohion- 
ism. 1. 11^; imubordiiiBtiaii ol. i. IIS, 
120; roenbond, 1. VJ'l; ntiinoioai in 
Cootie CbOTOll, 1. 100 ; Dubjocled to 
mlllUij MTTloe, 1. 108, inil.r ; wander^ 
Injc, deecrib«d t^ St. AagwUn. I. 113 ; 
6L B«nBdiut, L la, ■•<>(<: Sm&ragdoH, 
1. 13B ; conflnod to tbe^ monocterioa, 
1. )1B I wlrcaof, maRt beootne ntuM,L 
137 ; panbbmetii ot, for uncbutltv, L 
114, 147; ciutom ot lettinf blooo, I. 
ICO ; ■ninlaiertf ol altar lelMled from. 
In Baxon England, L 203 : narriea 
prieaia replaoed by, L S33 ; reoldenoe 
of, wiLh nnna, in Spain, i. 978 ; ordered 
to alccp alngly, L 413; penoloned 
wbnn mcnanerlee ■oppreoeod, IL B8 J 
ejected, held to vowa ot ebaetltr, IL 
113: in Sootland ocder«d to leave 
patrinonr, iL 163 ; boiineaa of eeo- 
(eadon larsoljr in banda of, H. SOQ ; B. 
Caierlna di natola on Immoiailij ot^ 
IL 304 : marrlaire ol <m« HoRlage) 

Hoolao, Jean d«, Biebop ot Valenoe, IL 
1S3, ncit ; (I«*cfiption of Fiencb elerfj 
by. ii. I7.J 

HontarioL abbey of, and ' ' droll de mar- 
qtiottc"L 441,>iat< 

UootanlsCe oppoie Mcond nuirieite, L 
24.37 

Monte Ouino, foonded by St. Beoedlol, 
L 124 : not lopprened by Victor 
Emannet. ii. :I37 

Uonte FloKcone. Dlabop of. on Pro. 
teetaate. at CoD&r.U of Trent, 11. 133, 

nclt 

Honicroqui^. Gnido de, oo priaMa and 
female penltenU, U. 353, iHtt 

Uontee, OoMalta de^ on vonen and 
prleeta In Srrllle. II. SSB, Mfc 

Xoataea, Ordei of. I. 4CG 

HonuDenta Franutoeana, I. 439, note 

Hoiale, olerlcal, daaeHbed bj Orarlaa and 
TeftnlUan, L 11 ; ivtoma ol, Coanell 
of NlOMaon. L ii; howafleotedtqrlB' 
trodootlen of eoUbaoy, L 81 ; •« d^ 
•orlbed by Salfianait, I. 8S : eqealtr 
bad In Oriental and Woeiera Chareh, 
L 80 : deaortbed at Oooucii of Kliica, 
L lOS. •»«< : by f^I. Jerome, i. 103 ; Bl. 
AefvuclB, 1. ll:it ludicated by 81. 
Theodora Studlla, 1. Vil ; deacrlbed 
by St. B«D(dIet ot Knnis. L 123; noW; 
St. Iddor Of Senile, >. 138 ; BnarM-- 
dw, I. 12> 
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UotalM, ot bUbop* ts HtrovbiiriBn Vmam, 
I. 133-3 i o( olvTVT la ItMj, lo aUlli 
eentiiiy, I. ISO ; of clargy In Frauiw io 
eigbtli otmtQiy, i. 1(3 ; of clere}' in 
Fiance io tiiiiUi ccatOTj, i. l!iS; of 
deigj lo RDRlniid ID I«nth ocDtnry. i. 
192 , In ino>iii>(iiTlu>i id olaTaalb oim- 
turj, 1. 'iOi 1 u( iiianlMl olerKjr la 
Uilu, 0l«v«atb o«ntiiTT, 1. ^'-$1 
oUrtMl,ina«nnftD]' in twelfth cyiDtorr, 
I. 3Vfi ; olericiJ, In Fncce In olatocitb 
oeotujr, 1, 317 : clerical. conDpt loltf, 
I. 320, 3*3 ; olerickl, In Eii|tl*^ "> 
twelfth oooturr. L 33S : olsrioal. lo 
■ogUad Id thlrtMnila o«ntiii7. 1 3ii : 
olarlo*], to Iralkod la tonneeotb o«d- 
toTj, I. 36S ; clerlooL In Scotloii'l in 
thirteenth oeotniy. I. 348 ; olorlcnl. In 
Spain In tourtMUilh ceoiDTy, I. 393 ; 
cIsHcol, to Cliutcb of twulllh oMitur;, 
1 3U6-7. 408; oteiiMl. to Church ct 
IhlrtMoth ccDtoi;, L JO^IO ; oloriool, 
in Rome, i. 414 ; of donbiteriea in 
fourtoonih oaotarj, 1. 422, noU ; In 
EApal court, i. t24-t> ; In mndlx'Val 
CImrch, I. 43G ; lo Bobutnian Cbiiiob, 
I. 478 ; ol«rlcal, in QftMnth Motai?. 
ii. i. 7, 8-1), IS, 20 L oloriOKl, in six- 
tMDlh cenlury. Ii. 64. 37 ; olerioal. lo 
Bngliab Chmch of ■ixtnmth oootDir, 
IL 81-2; In EnsUtli iDOIUUt«ri««, fl. 
87-9 1 ularlcKl, In ftrunnwlck lo 1476, 
ii. 18 : c1erlr«], In Bangor, 11. 145 ; 
clerical, In Sootlond. Ii. 1&4-5. 159-fiO, 
196 ; clorioal. in Oonnanj', doioribod 
bj Onouuidoi and Wlcaliu*, it, 210-11: 
«lorie*I, in Rome.in«ixttit'Tithouiitur;, 
it. SIS; olerlual, in poai-Tn>]Hnlin<» 
Obnroh, II. 22ii ; olericAl. in Bobcmitt. 
iL 33S : clerical, In Bpanish oolonim. 
a. 248, 247-S : oterlcol. Id the Low 
Comttrioa. 11. 237 : olericnl. In Vranco. 
ii. S8B ; in the confeahlonnl. il. 2E3-4 ; 
In Ainerlon, El. 341, notr. 341 . L-l?rlcal, 
in till) moilam CbDrch, ii. 339— 45 1 
hate nothing lo do with »>1icitatiaai, 
AQOordlag to Cburah viow*. ii. 'ZM 

Uorc, tiu ThomaR, natlrlsM tIom of 
Churoli, 11. 79 ; a<iuiuatloQ agalnat 
Luther bj. ii. >iO ; on sheep farming, 
ii. 120. not,? : on Utopiimi. ii. 80, iwiCf 

UoroDC, Cudlnal, lognto o[ Holy tiee, tv- 
porlby, ii, 71)nip<>rt«, In 15.13, II. 177 : 
00 ackroU; of prl«>iu la Oerautnr, 11. 
107. noh : 'lint to Vieiinn, ft,i200 ; I«rni« 
mada with Furdlnand by, ii. 201 ; re- 
qugi,M urged by Feidinond to, ii. SOB 

Uorriwn, Sir Rlohard, on ojibumptioo of 
Ohsrob Unds, U. 131 

Uortal tin, WlokllHe'a dafioiUon of, I. 
474 

Morton, Arohbi«ho[), villi uition by, H. 16 ; 
colU condition of mooaalerlo* deplor- 
able, 11, 39 



UomIo dlcpwutioD, maUrtoUm of, 

1.4 
Hoiliws, teeldcDoe of, forblddea in 

priaaCa' hoDicn, L 153, 410 
Uduob Ibo Uoly, story of bUod ob«di- 

onoo of, t 11:j-13 
Unhlberg, batil« ot, braaki po«r«r of 

ProtMtaata, Ii, 73 
Hnlier lubiatioduot^ i. 47 
H&ller, Fubot. on moral itatiu of 

Amorioon prleiU, U. 311. not* 
Monoei, John ol NlklsBthauMft |>ro- 

cnrsor of, 11. 24 
Huiut«r, tyaoil ot. In 1566, 11. 334 ; ini- 

pUMlbaitT of reform in. Ii. 238 ; JUctell. 

Bbbop o^ pobliaho* papal oomnmailit 

ii. 224 
4li]ratoil on the UmilUli. iL 214-B, miM 
Unmnr, l>r. Thomas ou tinaiomllUia of 

prie*ta and nana, iL 69 
Halliailon, pfactioe of, L 39 ; aJrooaled 

by Sestna PiUlotophna, i. SO 
Mylltta, 1. 4 
HyDMona, 1. 201, wM 
Myro, John, [a«truotIo«)a for (ailife 

priest*. II. IT, noM 
Myttio rewards (or rirgloity, L 431-3 

Nalajtda. the Sangliontma (Boddhift 

monaatory) ot. i. 103 
Kamur. tynod ot, In 169$, 11. 274 i iD 

I74>, 11. 273 
Natino. Count of Verona. prot«Ola aiarrled 

prieala, 1. 173 

NantsB, Council of, in 89; or ££0 ; L IS7> 

note ; Edlot ot, it. 134 

Nnplua, ohUdiwD of eodealaalJca 1b, L 
418 ; poDltlon of piiatle' oononbbiM 
In, 1. 430 : ulerioal muriam propoMd 
En blghleenth oentnry fa, U. 2W-M0 ; 
number at oleisy la, IL 90S : priottiy 
marriaoe In, IL 333 1 Cooncll of, lo 
1576, IL 280 

Napoleon ra-wtablisbo* r«ti|i;lnn. II. 318 ; 
ijlom Oburoh to rcKol'ile <iue*tioo ot 
mnrrlagc, iL 31S; tiilcea up oaae of 
IWIoyrand and Madame Orand, iL 
318 : deeldo* againit prietlly marrtan 
H. 320 

Napoleon, Lonlti, fall of, 11. .13S 

KarboDue, Counuil of. fn 15JI, IL 173, 
nelt 

National Assembly oad Church proportT, 
U. 30(1-7 

Nature, otlmes agaloat, L IGS, 412 

NauH«a, I'tnditrto (BlanotcuaplanuiK at 
Couiioll of Malna in tm. iL 47. nati 

NaLlritM, aaoeilo vow of, L 6 

KeapoUtan Code, tha, L 410 

NeoufMrea, Councti 0^ 1. 24 

Neo-Plstonlim, eleratad myatlciui «f, 
1. 38 

tfeotorianji aa mlimlonaiie^ L 09 i oon* 
trovenic* of, 1. 118 
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acins, Patriftrob of OoiuUaUoopK 
baimj of. i. OS 

■•thiwbiidi^ raoeptJoo of Coaooll of 
Trtaa la Ui». IL 222, note ; iToablon In. 
0>iiM>l brdfriol oorruntloD.U. 23S-7 

Henirtri^ rtlormt In. i, 148 

Hew GrauDilB. luppreiuioa of moniutcrieB 
lB,iL330 

KIcMk flnt 0«tioml Coanoil bold at, 
I. M ; Ckoon or, docR Dol taler to 
oelilMCT. i> iB ; no IniorfMeiic* foi 
Kino t^oAfMrCoeitcll. with UHrrlail 
priMtS. I. S3 ; oanon of. rcoewod b; 
Qnok Ohnnh. L 97 ; entorced b; 
Oragorj I, L 13S : eotoroenioDt of. At- 
UnaplM to 744. 1. 1 lS-0 : ooforocmont 
in BngUnd in iwolfib cootorr, 1. 336 

IHekrigtu, qoMtlon of tMuIarisIni; 
CSuiiob propertj in. U. 33B 

HloelM Psotoiatni, defenoo of Greek 
OboRli bj, i. 'US 

HIcbotH do CIomugBi {tt Oltmuigct] 

HIoholM I..«rdandopo«ltlOB of Immoral 

• nrl«M«, L 1 58 ; ralM for trial of priMU, 
1. 140 : aktlfully taolt uertnlulon of 
pnoailjmaniiifn.i- 181-i 
Kwholaa IL.elMtloo of, L 23S ; conoD of, 
OD DU« or Don-eoUbtua priwU. 1. 328 ; 
OOBtrallad br Hlldabrand. I. SSI ; 
tiiMrv0Mi (n UUaoOM tronblaa, 1. 

ISSO-I ; caaotia en eelibaer rmiew«d bj, 
L Mf ! «i)fon:4B caUbacj- in nance. 
L3M 
Klebolaa III. aad otiorta to reunilo Crock 
Cbnreb. L 407 
HI«bolaa V., riyolatlona of, 11. 13 ; ala- 

etrHj datlroaa to offset good, tL lA 
Klabolaa tha Daaeon, 1. 31 
inolioUa.Fraj, d« Madrfd,deiiounoea him- 

adt. 11. 391 
Nicolttai, baraaj of, ponnitii imDioralit;. 
1 SI : uma livoa to adt'ocutti* of 
priMllj narrtae:*, I. S8S ; buraajr of. to 
ba «stijp>i(."t. If poaatblA in HIlu, L 

■ Sn : oondcrmnod b; enonnoni OonncU 
of PlaeeDU. I. 3S1 1 oondemocd b; 
Council nf Brcmeo, L 803 
NIrol of Sir rarolia antnat Sicphon. 1. 

8(1 
NlUatuhao**!!, Jobn of. iL 34 
Nlmptaoban tu Mianfa. eaoapa of notia In , 

iLBO 
Nimno*. rerfdanoa of prlatM' retatlou 

forblddMln. Llll 
Ktx. prlaat of Oaiiho, caaa of, U, 134, 

aoM 
KoaOkav OardiiMl da, on ahtolsUoo bj 

alnfiil oonfanor. U. 974 
Kokla LaroaOD.U, L4S7 
Honea, St., iiieth«r of St. Graitory Theo- 

le«aa,l. 63 
KoTMTt. St., rafonni of, I. 310 
HoTdbanaen, Conooa of. !□ i loj. 1. Itl 
Horfalk, maniad prlMta ejcotAd la, 11, 12S 




Norfolk. Ooko of, «appreawa PUgrinaga 
of Qiaoc, IL 9A; tntrodttoei Sit Articloa, 
II. Ill 

Nortuandj.ooDillMonof Charob la l«Dtb 
oentnrj, L 179 ; eiiforc«raent of celi- 
bacy In twelfth cpotiuT, i. 3a*-i 

North, Sli Edward, obtalni tbe Cbartar 
noiue,tl.M 

Kortbnaa. aSaot of laoondonx of. i IBS 

NortbambtlaDi>rle«ta.ni]a*tor.l,194.n«M 

Norway, rlghta of Ult^itlinates la, i. 331, 
nMi 

NaoiDi Kicandor onBtiKliifamoniiaterie*. 
ii. 90, W. nott 

Nnllttj ot marriage In or<l«n. 1, 3H& ; an- 
tonwd at Council of Trent, !l. 304 

Nenoariaa, ditordara So, under Cailovtn- 
Klann. I. ISS ; in Saxon BcKland, L ISO; 
to tenth ooDtnij. i. I7S', iotwcltthoen- 
tnry. L 818-18 ; 343 ; lo thlrtoeath can- 
tory, I. 33&; In foDrteftDth cat)tDi7, L 
433. note ; la Hfwonlb oaotnry, H. 3, ; 
111 filitaanlh Mniury, IL 81^90 j Dr, 
Marner oo Immotality la. il. 89 1 abuae 
of conftmioiuil in, L 435 ; proposal to 
plaoa nndar cpitct^ial oootrol. IL 89- 
90 ; viiitod by ooniodlanii In nlztwintb 
century, II. iSS ; men ordered not to 
visit, in Utreoht. II. 330 ; Laepold L 
Iria* t« raform, In Tunoaojr, fl. 3S3; 
nriedly "K>Uoitation"Ln. caaeofSta. 
Clara of Jltlva. ii, 34B:oaaoof oonveat 
Id CQTTBcaa. 11. 389 ; caie of conveat 
da la Fctdtaoota of Salamanca, It. 3>0 ; 
caaa of Marcenarlaa OonTeol. Madrid, 
(CnDty mayor of. 11. 303 ; aoandaloss 
oondltloii of. In Tntoaoy, U. 303 

NdilB, ahaviag of bead prohibllod for, L 
114, NMf ; pnoUhmant of. for uaohaa- 
tity, L 14i : eodactlon of, a capital 
oaenoa. L ia4 ; waadalooa Itfaa ot. 
ander CarlorloKtaott, L I5S-fl i taat for 
rlnue ot, 1, SM ; Taiddeaee of, wtlh 
rooaka. In SnrfB, L 378: vrlTta of 
monka moat beoomo, L 401 ; ordered 
to aleop ■iocly, i. 413; Lollard* da- 
Dounca, I. Hi : apof taia, claimed b* 
Cbarcfa, it 49, ncu : amaooIpatloQ ot 
la Bafotmatieei, U, 60 ; noaiben ot, ia 
Soglaad, il 110; aianled, dlTonw of, 
U. 137 ; oormptton ot, br ooDfeaaan^ 
U. 184, 804 ; accoont of, to nwnaal tor 
la^lalton, U. 305-fl : cot to be vialiad 
by aocledaaUce wlihnut written pat- 
uladoD, U. 'M» 

Nunii, marrlaao ot (mc MarTiage} 

NGmberg. Ihet of (1510), '""f'**^' ot 
Romaa rapaolty. U. tL aola; m> 
proBiChetl, in 1512. by Araiui Tl,, IL 
49; In I5]3,d(»ltei tornforoacanona, 
U, 49: coBpUlDl Uld by Dla( ot, 
bafora Popa, IL G9-a0i eanaM ot, de- 
priTae Kraaoiaoana and Donlalcana 
of ■apotiDt«Ddenoa. 11. M, latt 
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NnCBfa of priMi*' obUdren, booombl* 

po^tictiof. 1.371 
Noni*. uoetioUm of jiriMt ol, i. 199'^0 

Oath, or RnlBhti Tcmplon, L Mi ; pre- 

aorUittd for rrvDoh clw|[y. il. 308 
ObediMioa. raonacliUI, nsinre o(, L 113 
ObMrvaaOM oommoD to C&iboUclam ud 

Baddhini. I. 33 : And UtitMsm, t. ii 
ObNTvaeMnai, li. 31 
Odo of CBaterbnrjr Ikjs miimU itrecs on 

oalJtM^. 1. 191 
Oda of Toul oxoomnianlckUs iuttDonU 

moake, I. 40i 
OgHbr. HMioD. a. IfiS 
Old Ontbolio*, •obinn of, ii. 3S9 
Olmnu. rjaad ot, in 1343. I. tl9 : in 

I413. ■- 4TS, notf ; In 1591. IL 2S3 
Or9Ln^Ooandlof,lii44^l- 77 ; wmiom 

«r, «Dd Ocntnoll of Tront, 11. 331. tioti 
Ordcftl in eaokaUAlcal trUl*. I. leo 
OrderJon* Titalii >omttwh>t wuiddiMd 

bv Robert ot Rouon, i. 170 
Oidor ol WldnwK. npoitoUo, I. lOS 
Otd»n, nUltary, 1.4S1 
Ord«i^ reliaiou*, abolition of, noam- 

monded, il 163 
Ordora. hol^, rvdnoed bj WioklUTe to 

prldtbood and dlaoonatp. i. 173 
Oralnatinn. dinolvos mirriiigre, 1. 3B6 ; 

deoUntt iadelllilo, 1. 3Sa ; ot frimiM' 

•oni sllowad by Ad«lboro of Uoti,). 

178 : pTiMtA* ton* InellKlbl* far. i. Sl&: 

HMruoent of, attackcl bj LathBr. IL 

41 ; (Dpulor to that ot murTla^cc. i. 3Stl 
Oraatw noarlf 1o*m hii lite in tDmnll, I. 

117 
OilK«n, Ttaini of, on coUbaoy dlMlncl 

from aHoatloUin, 1. 10 ; on •df-matUa- 

tioD. 1. 20 
OrlR:«iiiiim. oiiil ntrlf* oooearnlDK, i. 71 
Orlhuxlla. nynod of, Id 1600, U. »0 

UrleADN, Councl) of, rcfereDoa at, to 

BODOaiac*, <. 08 ; UanicbniUn] nt. 1. 

344 
Onntuiollo, Nioooto, mliaion of, to 

Bnvaria. ii. 301, tuile 
Onhodoi Brethren, L (60 
Omlotoa, rnla of. L 110 
OrlUben***, haresjr of. I. 4(10 
Orteobowfbl, StanlBlaa, oaw of, II. 308, 

i%nU, 300. noff* 
Ofbor, Cooncil of. in 1061, i. 337 
Oabem, Life of St. Dnnstao b;, i. 103-3, 

nolo 
Odander in porpetunl Tir^DltJ Of thci 

VItkId, 1 68-9. nan 
Orin% BUhop ot Oordora, lesdiD;; meta- 

bor, OoanDil Elvira, i. 43 
Oinabrnob, ijnod ot, in i6zS. ii. iSS ; In 

1635, ii, 287 
Ounabriick, von Hova. Blubop of, II. 324 
Onotioi OD marrUiju nt nilliuur order*, 

1. t&i-S 



OMO17, ajnod of , In itto,l.SSSi Blaliop 

of. tl 118 
OHwald. St. , ref onniog m«] of. L lU 
Oswalde'i law, charter of, L IM 
Ottrid ot WatisD, atory ot, I. 918 
OthtoDlD*. I. 330. lui'.f 
Otho I. de|>ona John Xll., I. \iS ; «ctiot 

of, oonoemiDK *on> of eootesiaKJoa, L 

170 
Otho tV., loapio of, with John ol Bng- 

lud, I. 34Ir, avTo 

Otho of Conalanoe lapperta cl«TK7af*inM 
Uraffor? Vll., I. 271 ; angrilr aoc«a«d 
^Ongorjr.i. Z73; reaimed to oom- 
monion at Ulm. I. 273 ; joiaa tm- 
parlaliat party, 1. 272; Oebbardt 
«l*o(«d In plaoa of L 373 

Otio. Cardinal, at CoanoU ol l.ondon, 
I2J7,I. 3fiO 

Otto of 0«li^ miwion of. at Coiutanao. 
L 273 

Ottoboni. oonstitationi of. long reouiaed 
Kogtiib OhuToh law, 1. St.i 

Orlodo oD priMtlj nwrrlag*. io Spaolab 
OoIobIm,!!. SIR 

Ozlord, Oonnoii of, in itM, 1. 3£0i nut* ; 
Dniverritr of, on WiokUSe, i. 473, 
lutt ; reform* proposed hj, ii ; «•• 
of, cnatod, 11. 100 ; Dr. lUobard 8iBltb 
trlM to Kir tninnlt Id, U. 119 

PlOBBOO, Cardinal, Ii. 214; read* to 

Fiat IV. lotto from Philip II. il. 31« 
Paoheoo, Padre Felipe Gaittla. and tlie 

Bpudrii InqnialdoD. II. 37G. 3SQ 
Padarbom. iTDod* ol. In luD and 13M, 

II. 100 
Pa«an priMM, redtriotlona on, 1. 43 
PbkI on Oonncil ol Knot«k in 660 or 

896, i. 187. i^a 
PalenriOb Aoolo, on ConncU ol Trant, IL 

IDU, rufc 
Palenola, Council ot, la iiaf, I. 376; in 

1388, 1. 383 
Pflle*tlti». monaobiim introduced lalo, 

L 106, h.Kp 

Pallndiui (mv Patrick, St,) 
Pallaviolni, on tmiaoraUcy of elec^, U. 
163, Halt ; 00 aarrtage of cleigTV U. 

191, HUfK 

FiuionultanuH (mv Tndetcbi) 

Panllivism of Brothron of the Fr«« 
gplrit, I. 489 

Panilni oo oellbaoy and att«Ddant iiO' 
raoralltj, Ii. 826; deUvored to Io>, 
■ition, ii. 3'26 ; releaaed bjr Ital: 
OoverniuaDI, ii.SSSi repnblittiaa mmt, 
il. S3S 1 

Papaojr, degradation of^ la t«otJi and I 
eleventh oeetorlc*. I, 164 : rwteuad I 
trou wcalnr oubjeotlon. L 33B'4I; I 
nleotlon of, llialt«d 10 Roinan olern, L J 
3SE; pnnerot, cnlminMoa, under liino- 
oant 111^ i. 408 i Icgata ot, t«fuM« 
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obedtDDoe to. IL lOj nenmaqr «f, 
abotbbod In BoKlaod. II. iS : nttorad 
In EBBbUid. U. 124 ; ftboll>b»d In Soot- 
bud. U. 109 1 kbolUlMd in OtOJioD 
Ctiarob. il. SIO 

Fkpal ooort, Umnoinllty of, L tM-i ; 
nfMdtj «C IL 14 1 rolociBDOe to, to 
fMMWnbto OoudqU oI Traot. iL 183 ; 
sambar of womoB In, 11. 34< 

F^Hl tUipanaulona (m* DiipoiiNtloiu) 

Papal InfilUbUitT In Vktloui ConooU. tL 
ii6,M 

pB]>al PmitMieiArir, I. 411. IL CO, i;n ; on 
ctvll marriAgo. u. 331 i osm at povany 

EoTMtln( priMU' Appoamioe^Ior*, 

Fl^liDVttu, Motj of, i. SO 

Pan^roa]', ■uppKarioa of monuurioa Id, 

P&unw dwcrodtU IwdaIo tWtlmoBj, U. 

Ruia, CDaocUof.lnfiiJ.l. laSi 1074,!. 
807; iai3,L 334, 4111 >333.1- m, 
iMl(| ijai. 11 89; tjaS, IL 173; 
nngomiot ijDod of. IL 151 

Paikor, ArclibUhop, manlkgo of. It. 117, 
tuU ; Mliiiinl«i notnbeT of ilApri^eil 
olaroT, U. 137 ; nomlnuiwl to icu ot 
CbuiMrbarT, ii, 137: aomeiiFhat modi- 
Am Queen Rliiabeth'i dislike to lau'- 
fled dorgj. Ii. 13S: oideis return of 
ddrgy, U. 139 ; Qiie«n BUubetb'i In- 
•olmaoo to wtfo of, ii. 141 ; oonAdeooM 
el to BugUaT. U. 144 ; addrsaMd on 
OM of Abs» aoo<Uora, U. 1T0 

PkilomcBtof Ttait ea roUcrioos orinnin' 
tloa.iL303 

SvUanast, Bogtiih, cooarm* (npreniBoy 
QDdor Runrf VIIL, IL SG ; ooacu the 
Six AnlolM.U. in ; modlllM IboSix 
Ar1i«lo«. 11, 116 ; Id^aUte* darical mar- 
rlaico. ii- 118 ; rMCtionsrr maaaiirwo(r. 
under Uiwj. U. 134 

[■uUBinent, Scotch, ot 1543. U. ISS; 
Ijte. IL lai. nolc 

FaflkMoantUT abbou, la 1539, IL 08 

t^anrw, ttormr timea [o. 1. 363 

Faitldaa Lu 8iet«, L 14 

Paitiwr in Koilt, abaoltition br, U. 

TwcfcaltL^doavonn to «Dforo« etUhttej, 
LS93ii«e«d*aaTopme«Btooola«laatloa, 
I. W3 ; anforoo* oalibaoy In Dentnark, 
1. SOS ; Britt*D7, 1. 313 ; Flandara, L 
lis ; ordan Ktoima in Spain, i. 373 : 
OD DiiiiitnDona of maniod ptictiM. i. 
SSS ; OD cUldraB ot priaaU, L iib 

Pwaau, aafoiTMmrat of oeUbaor In, 1. 
373 i OouncQ ot. tn ti34. L 410, nob ; 
r«<ndl acabut blabop. in, ii 11; Tiaaa- 
MtSOB oi. IL 76, 183 

FaatomL aarilaat Frenoh, L 447-8 

Fatarin ftoUoD oanaaa bloodahad In 

Hflu,i2n 




Patarloa. opprobrtona aaiaa for Oathari, 

I, S4S ; Qamaa papaUaU oallad. L 383 
Fatmon, Tbomaa. oondamnad bj Mdiop 

StokeiLe;. it. 104 

ratrn, tlia Baddba'a begging diib. I. 38 

Fatrldc, Be, olnaiiBcatlon ot companilva 
mortt bj. I. 37 : traditional Cbrlatlan- 
laloK of Irolaod br. L 183 

Paul. St., libaralliun ot. regarding Jowbli 
law, L 11 1 t«zt trom, impIiM loamaKO 
of apoBtlas, L 13 ; aaoatiobm of, L 17 ; 
■pooiSui mooogaiolo ooDdlUon naoea- 
aarj for deaoooa, priaata, &od blabopt, 
LSS 

FaalllI.,lnt«rfaraabeti*«aDHeltuiclitluni 
and John Eck. iL 73 ; L<^hatIoa V. 
breaki with. Ii. 74 ; ipantf dlipeu*. 
tioDBionuiniedpdaaai, 11.74 ; atteoipCa 
reform, ii. a9 ; oicoioinunloAtw Hoary 
Vtll., 11. ii ; ordutsrafortn forlTroncli 
olarB7( IL 173; tollaro ot ntomuof, 

II. 102 

Paul tV,. on Kngtiah Oburob laodi^ U. 

131 : tuvnge decrees of. on praUodad 

oonfotaors, il. lit ; on " aollcltaUon " 

bj oonfeuora of Granada, II. 2S7-8 
Paul V. on Jurinilctioo of i^panlah Inqttl- 

•JtioD, IL 331 
Paul of Samoutta, the hereaiareb, L 33 
Paul the Thsbman flnt anoborlc«. I. 106 
Paoht, Fr&Dciico do. work luaioAt ea- 

foroed collboojr. ii. 324 
Paallna eplitlo*. ooinmeotatjr OS, \sf 

Lefivro d'Kuplaa, li. ISO 
Pavla, aynod of, to loai, i. 308 1 lohi*- 

matloirnod of. in 1076, L 269, 260 
Panic. Pelor. i. 477. loie 
Podkbaia. Arobbuhop of Cai)tarbiiT7, 

applioi to Roma^ L 356 
Podro I. of Braail aamreaaaa oodtmU 

aod mtlllaij ordan, fl. 337 
Padio tho OniaL oidun ot, oonoctolng 

darioal coneaUaoa. L 383 
Pedro de Luna, papal Ueata, L 333 
PeUglu II. roCaxaa riuo of caUbaoT, 

L 133 
PaUiTO. Ainu-, L 388, 8S4. 41% IL ITi, 

noU 
PvAaflol. Coanoil ot. in tjot, L 380 
FeaauPc. lena ot. for lofractloa of 

cUDoiw, L 184 
PonltantUl ot Thoodoro 00 Dtarriaoe, 

i. 89 
PanltaaUala, ooataaiaaa tod inamatlt*- 

D«a ot. ii, 361 
Penitentlarjr, papaL i. 411 
Poaitcntiory. taxa* of Iha, 11. &S 
Ponltonta, prolOCypaa ot 8L Hary 

EfTpt, L 107 : alfflaolt to iodaco 

dcmonBoa eoafaaMra, H. 370 
Pepin d'HariatoL, L 143 
PaplB la Braf aaaanbloa arood 

BofaMHH. L 148 ; eairlaa out work 

OHlonM and BoaMMi. L 151 
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Firlgoid, UasieluBUio at, io 1 147, 1 245 
FerMontloo, HuUn, U. ISS ; ot Mani- 

«lHelua. L 84 
PomeaatloD. of inoaka b; Lm Ui* 

luurlu. t. 07. Hou : b; V*\«at. 1. 108, 

tMe; ot uarrltd pri«*U, I. 379: of 

OathuUn in SooUand. U. 16S-70 ; of 

(Mlibuy aadar the Tanor, 11. 311 
FatMDA'a, Talo. Uw. L 437 
TeeOi, moDuWlM dMUOjad la, IL 104 
P«rD. comiptloD of CbuiQh la, U. 347 
ForuHlilm, L 
Ttner. St., d^ncriplino words of, r«Kiird- 

fDECIiHal.i. 1) 
PM«r d'Aillf o( Combni, L 4SS, noMj 

rvBliMui Dcod of refom), U. 4 
P«t«r of AnUoch, I. H8 
Petnf Caotor dcploruii infertoTHj of 

clerioiil moDiJii, L 1120, 4fll 
Fetcr, Canlliial, at|^ to nppreu 

cloricnl ninrrln^o. I. 3SB 
Potor. Contlnul at (.'apiM, liolrU «700(1 of 

LancUky. I. 301 
PeUr Martjr, Imunll In Oxford nciuaat, 

U. lit) : uihamatioD of wife of, u. 132 
Peter the Vononible relmuw mlrBcle. 

1.S21 
PaMr do ViDoR, 1. 340 
Petet Wiilrlo. 1. 460 
rolorlxiruiiK''. Abbot of, oSera bribe to 

Crumwvll, ii. W, tuCe 

Peteibor«Dgh, crentlon of aes of, U. 

100 
Petrarch, opinloo ot papal ooort, L 420, 

nolt 
Petrobaslu; hertttj, i. 163 
Pautwiti. oncnpu of cimii from, il. &1 
rornnnii, Lauront do, regulations ot, 

0.24^ 
Pfaffonlclnd, 1.417 
Pbllasiria* on aelt-mortifioatlon, 1. 30, 

nolt 
PbUibett of Sedan on olerioal muriege, 

U.S14 
Pblllp of BorKDDdy, Biabop of Utrecht, 

II. C6 
Philip of Savoy, career ot, I. 3G3--4, nolt 
FhlUp II.. petitioned by Uaiveralty of 

Loavain, U. 161 ; oppoaed to conoM- 

stoDii to faeretics. il 200: oppoaea 

clerical inarrlnge, Ii. ^14, 21E 1 begged 

by Fopo Io Bend inllaeDtial rvprMf^Ca- 

tlTB to Trent, Ii. 200 ; reiiroaonlatiici 

of, aapport Cunlinal Cum ni«D done. 

II. lis ; oppoae* St. Charloi Borromoo. 

IL 22s ; orders receptioo of canoci ol 

Traol, Ii. 223 
PbiUppl»te dispute with CalvlnUta and 

LntWaca, il. 22C, noM 
Philo - mjatlciKm proves influence of 

Waatem tbougbt, L S ; ?ha>ba, deacon 

at CoDChrea, l. SB 
Fbotlnoi, bcreiy regaxdjpg tbo VUgla, 

L tJ 



FlaoaaM, Biabop of. aapporta aMt-poM 

CbdklH, L W : giwt CosmQ O. Ib 

109^ L aai : Blilinp el, depoaed aad 

nmrdered, L 383 
Plbo ot Tonl aalu papal d«eU(oo oc 

uriwily marriaM i. 389 
Plnrdi, L 4S0 
PicaTda,ihe, I. 4G9 
Plobatdai, L 470 

riQtlab Cborcb, oeoptiTtaa ol. L l&S 
Plor-Laoaa, antl-popa, atalnad wltta 

foulwt oriaea, I 434 
Plero dl Carbaiio, L 401 
Pierre d'AOIy. i. 470 
Pierre do Broyn bnmod alive, I. 44S 
"Flera Ftoutfhnuui," qaolailoiM tram. L 

iBi. 43tt. 4D9, •teU, 444 ; Ii. 78 
Flotro Igaeo, Bishop ot St. Albauo, 1. 

383 
Pietro, (cbisnuttto Blsliop of Lncoa, L 

203 
Pagrlman otGraoa. tbc, U. 04 
Pinytaaot Gooeea trlaa to malM celibacy 

oonpalaorr, L 23 
Plaa, Goonou ot, tallore of att«nipu of, 

ii. 3 
Piitoln, troDblM Id, i. 283; Sta. Oa- 

tuiiiB dl, il. 304 : JBl«bop8dptoM da 

RIcci of, 00 ibu confaauosal, Ii. 304 ; 

Couooil of. in 17S6, ii. 301 
Fiuall..admila tbcmariiageot olorgy of 

prlmitivo Cburob, 1. 14; taTonn oiari> 

cal nuuriogo, ii 27 ; tnnrcata annalaa 

of Mainx, U. SI, note 

Plus 111.. el»bonit4 bull of. U. IAS 
Pius IV., oa oriiiiD <-t cotibaoj. 1, 16; 

admits story of faphnalius, i. M ; ca> 

coDTohei CouDcit of Troat, ii. 133; 
temporises witb domoiid for prloatly 
marriage, ii. 104 ; swaaia ptvLUaa to 
copport vows of obaatlty, U. 19S ; CMi' 
code* cup to Ovman laltv, IL JMt 
treatment of Oneobow«ki by, Ii. 909; 
nolt; pressed by MuLmiliui IL OB 
clerical marriage, il 21::; Tacillal«a. 
11. 214. 317 

Pla* V.,admlia that clerical immoiaUty 
oaosea herwy, iL &S, meu ; aceaailoD 
ot, iL 317 ; ohataoter of. IL 217 ; »- 
foruiB by, ii. 333 ; aapptcana tlw 
Umiliati. IL 22S, note; Ic^ldaua oa 
property tor priests' chlldMn, 11. SS4 ; 
oiitoraes Tridentlne canons, 11. 3U; 
gnuita power to Arctiblsbop HazU 
miliao, il. 339 

Pius VL on abun of oonfeBsJoiDal, iL 
27S 

Pins VII. opjioaes Talleyrand on prUatl; 
marriage. iL SIS 

Fiu9 IX., uD dissolotlon ot priaatl^ nar- 
riu^e, 1. 390. <wfa ; onoyoUcal lett«r of. 
Qui pinribaEi ii. 335 : organisation Of 
Vatican Coucoil. 11, 33S ; dccoocooi 
civil marriage, il 331 
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FlatODlc anion between the mxo*. 1. SI 
Ft^o. 1«M0Q Unght b;, 11. ■^7, nutt 
Pouir. OoUoqajoCao p«rp«CutJ viiviDlt^ 
of Vlnln, 1. 68, naU ; reiult ot OolfoqiiT, 

Foltlorik aran] ol. tn tooo, L ISl : ■tormy 
■jrood of, in 1078, 1. SOS ; HuiciMiiot 
■jnood of, in 1564 U- SXS 

Poind, onforaoiBaiLt of otiibtcj io, I. 
900 ; nwmfaw of Oiot of, oompUio* of 
fttjMl impacit;, II. 11, note : clorionl 
oaUlbHT qaattioiiod in SfMcnib oao- 
tnij, 11. i»; ncordotkl dmhIuo adkti 
for «l Diet of, IL 193: Moordoul 
niMiJag* Biiil fiommnnloa is both 
Uadi adud for 1b, IL 19S ; docuinc of 
priMtlj nuLrrtace uIvsoom in. it 301 

Polo, CwdiuL iw^ioe powora of, U. 
135, note: torbida wUhdrftwtl o( 
priMtik ii. 1S3; death of, U. I3G ; 
■Mirta OatdfDftl Ckralb, U. 163 

Pollah Natlonai Cboroh o( JUuorioah U. 
8S0 

PttUt7,Clv11aiidEoole«uutic«l InsUtuto* 
of. L MS 

PotTK^ioT of UoalMU oompai«d wHb 
OhtutW nioniI«, ii. Ml 

PoioonuiiB, oUriOHl morala of, in Bf- 
toontb cuolaij. ij. IB 

FoatraDio«prMoiit at Lather'! w«ddiof(, 

il. 51 
Pw>t Men of LvoM. tbt^ L 406 
Sopo. John of Pima deoonnow Ibe, a* 

antUMirlal. 1. 4T> 
Popo, BtBua.MpeB] of, U. 12S 
P«pf«i ooaaioiins oUImu of ttuoo, L 314 
V«fU. rinl. L SSa 
Foppo of DilioB igad«> Pop«. I. 31 S 
FofMlar dtdio tor o1«ila&i collbacr. >. 

7^ 27» { Invokod bj Chnicb. i. 270-T 
PoMlaUai^ iaflaeoco of ooUbaoj opoo, 

Fonalls. aptaka oa chtrlcal moTrinziv IL 
Slfl ; qootalioD troia hp««ch of, li.S17, 

ForUria f Vola, Fray Antooio do la, 
atroelon* «aae of, ii. 391 

Portunl, added 10 Spaeiab Crown, 15S0, 
IL Ml; ndlfUtj order* In. 1. 41& ; jnilt- 
dlotloa la, foipriMtlT"»olloitaiioa." 
ii- 3(1 ; oAeaoM bi. pnt uidor iDonial- 
tktt, 11. 37a ; Booodiot IT. addrMM 
b(M to. U. 376 

Foetal fB«ilitiM tor inquUtora. U. 383 

Pomtj, not rcijolMd In pfanltiTa 
«B0— c hfani. 1. Ill ; Mfonwd b nila of 
St. Trtndla*. I. I3G : of liUb Cbonli, 
I. aeS i of Sooulsh Oboroh. IL 184 ; 
0( WaidWMa, i. 44S-7 ; of Pi«n«lwwiH. 
1.471 

PojBolt*. Blihop, ooBlrov«nlAl «tltlii([ 
ot.H. 118 ; Apolotla fartbo xndi; mar- 
rMfaof prfMtM. IL IH. nota 

FMBOBiro foe rocogniring papal an- 
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tboritj, U. S&: decivalloD of tutum, Ii. 
95, n<X« 

Pracmatle wuiotloD of r^Sj. II. 13 

PraKuo. eotorounont of oelibacf In. L 
39&-4 ; Uaiversilr of, coodanuu Wlnlt- 
lilTe. i. 477. 'mlt ; CoaccU of. in [410, 
i. 47», luu ; >7nod of, In tsfis. U. 3SS, 
3S5 

PratliQok«hit. oldest loalptsre of Bud- 
dhietu. (.103 

Pre)ciudlil del Celibato. ii. 393 

I'mnoDBtratcnHiikaB. L 31S 

rrorosativci. rojol, dlmvowod aa titlil 
of Church, li l'.'4 

PrIeete. ohlUlion o( (tcrOblldm) 

Prlsele, dlToroe of (m* Dliorce) 

Friatta, Immoralitj of ((n Honla) 

Pciflic*. adalletouii wires of. to be pat 
away. L 27 ; rtupooitblo for pailili pro- 
portjr, L la; ; wivo* of. In Italj, la 
elghlh contiuy. I. 14'2~S : puiii»liineot 
of, for iBicbMtity. 1. 147 1 dlaordata 
cuised by wlTeaof, 1. 107 i |iu|;MImi 
of, in Saxon England, L S03 1 wl*ee ol^ 
ndnccd to daTon, L 331, lilt ; tnart 
ooUbooy. i 338. 3U. 243-3, 276 ; obliged 
to Join In wolf fannt*. L 370 ; power 
and prtvUo|t«« of, I. 443 1 rompt tlw 
laltr. L 318, 431, 431. 11. S0-«l. 177. 
SIS ; not to be conMomted Wilhoot 
tortlmonial for cbanelor, U. 191 ; oor- 
mption of. aurpaailnB that of other 
men. 11. IBS : acftrcltT of. In Qennany, 
il. Idi, moU ; net bad asampla to oon- 
verta la Sjiuiiab coloelea, IL 947 ; 
omoUj treated to Reiga of Terror, IL 
30S 

Prioatbood, heroditarr (ate Berodluty) 

Prleatbood inoompatlble with prof eaafos 
of medloloe, i. 339, nek 

Ftieetlj oaate, danger of onaUng. L 183 

PrintitiTO CboT^, HCetlelHn in, L 17 : 
mairiage permitted in. L 14 

Piooedue, ooolealaatloBl, girea practloal 
immaaliy, L 1S9 

Frooepla*. St., marrlac* ot, L 210: the 
Bnnlto. i. 4S0 

Piodieaa. originator of myetlo Ubcrtioiam 
of GnoitlM, L 30 

Proraotlon dependent on oeilbaoy, i 77 

Proper^, Ctiuob, thnatMiod by prteetly 
mhrriage, L 1S7 ; dHepldatlon of, In 
tentb CMitnrr, i. 18.^ ; In aixtaanth 
oontnry, ii. 71 ; left nndeiQaeen Marj 
tn privKtc huDdi, ii. 130 ; tnounltted 
to oblldrcn of oocluiaMlcik. It. 334 

Frofwtij, BooHtlo, coBileoBMd in 0«r 
many. ll. <S i Bootland. U. 133 ; Itnnoa. 
a. SO»-T : Italy, U. B37 

noaoontioa of priiMla, coany TloliDU for 
eaob. iL sdi 

ProetitstioD eooaaragod by oellba«y, U. 
347 

Piota, Dr.. on oivU auirriace. 11, 331 

ac 
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FrotcaUnt belief, OeofeMlon of Ana- 
bug. 1) ii 
FaJftdM. OD Fnnam dMpoIl terguU. I, 

*fj, w)4t 
PojaJoD, Kontftade*. otdeinponielo*, In- 

inor&litjr of. il. Z8S 
Pnricclti. on laanuge ol Eiibctto of 

iiilaa. L Mft, «uW; oa AnbroaUii tnill- 

tlon, i UT-a, nol* 
Pot, Barncnd dn, oinabM Kaiobu of 

Bk Joba, 1. Ul 

QuAI>lll^ABTITC8, fL Sa3, notr 
Qnndllnburg. Diet of, In 108$. L 28fi 
Qalok. tijnodicui, la (Hllitt Reformat*, 

tLlGl.notf 
Qnletist iiiuDk*, I. S, no<< 
QuimpGr. diooose uf. bcrodltonr doceot 

in. I. 313 
QnlaiiBXt in Trnllo, L Bl ; ouoDi of. 1. 

S4 
Qulron. InqDliitor-Genonl, threatened 

bj6i«iuiV..U. 281 

RAi)OU-iii'HotArd«n*0DoIaiiCRl moral*, 

I. no. note 
KaK-pioken^ known u Pkiari, I. 349, 

note 
Kftitiboldo of Fieiole, lUstoIoto life of, L 

liMuiiiil ftiid K>7Rii>Q<J, Utliar uid md, 

butli |>rlt<*t<, i. 107 
Koould ol I'olilerK. 1. 330 
[Upooiif of {wpitl court. iL It ; colli for 

leform. 11. SS ; proved bj oMa of 

AjchbUhop DiBther, il. 34, niiu 
lUatoll of MuciBtur forced to tetlgD 

biibopric, it. 221 
JUthociiu ot VeroDu, od priests' sons b« 

pricKti. i. HI -. prlciti of dlooete of, 

all inuTlod,!. 109; troubles in dlooeH 

of. I. I7S-* 
Raliiibon, CoodoU of, lo thirteenth 

ccctuijt, i. 2Hd ; Bishop of. in ijii, 

iaaoBa ouioni, 11. CO ; CooooJl of. la 

iSHi IL 48 ; Diet of, in 1533. IL aS ; 

In 1541. U. 72 
BatramnuR of Carftjr on Niceue cuwna, 

L 48, nof< 
BADscbor, Cardinal, denonaoe* civil 

mariin^a. 11. 331 
Ravenna, Council ot. la g6j, coDdemna 

rrieMly msirlsKC. 1' 173; in 997, i. 
BI-3; in thirteenth century, L 390; 
in 1568, a 3S0 
lUtrmODd ot OAiieia, 1. 375 
SlajBiocd da Pe; founda Knlgbta of St. 
-toLn, 1. 4£1 

inrtd 1. enforce) celibacy. 1. 13S 
hardie* mc I'Etnt UonailSqne M 
•dlMattiqac. li. ;tOO. not* 
Bdlladon of Imporlollat OlUtT, 
6, i 292: of Ao)t>l«u) el'nCT. U- 
i of Bi«lud to Hooia U. 130 



RefornuOioa In G«rm»n7. tb». U. Il-Ht 
cMted by olorical oomMta. B. K. 
171. 177, 1V2, 7»-*f la Bi^L 
IL 77-149 i in SooUmiI U. It4^ 

Bafonni prupoaed at CoBataa«e. L4C; 
M Baale, !. 437 ; at Treai, IL M 

ilcgeoojp, Coaocil of Um, iL 49 

Beeg^lo, tn»bl«a to, I. aS3 

lUTlai, taUa, ■old by monk*, L 13, 
tUleulfd by Bnamtaa, IL W-«; l» 
poUoiM ol, in B&gUiid, 11. 97 

Bdy, Jeu da BUtop of Aaf^ta, i. U 

Rmub, Bmo**, OB momltty of o1m|j,A 

lUmaad, Arohblahop of WM'trr. 
Vlamlah prieMn. i. 314 

HoqaMona, haia do. il. 214 

Be^enoo of f«mal« rvUUoBs, fortUlK 
to prlala. 1 1S«. 410; easM •! 
Nloaa on. 1. 44 ; Uw of Hoeorita n 
L 49 : prohiUKoo of. onforowL L 11 
Witt ; In Greek Cliiirch, 1. 97 ; OtttaiJ I 
on, L 1. ISS: fo;bldd«n in 744,Xl(»: 
with pticuu, loeUl«Uo<i on, L IMi 
tolataied In Sptia, 1 370. 376: liA> 
biafaop Grifldal on. U. t4&: TTmiwm 
voo Wied on, it 17«-7: ow bnj 
y(«r> old. allowed by Awnbvnr Cedfc 
II. 1?S ^ ° 

Koiidonce, ol natcrs aad nleoM IvtUta 
by Council of Bocde^itx, tL HO; «f 
womw) renlatad tn Spaahb «skol« 
IL 340 : with pri«u la Dniud 8cm 
li. 34l,«rt«i toV*tl«w,i!.3t4; dW 
oanod in modvn Oonnoila, tl. MA 

Beeidioo* of IIUcltlaaM eUIdiM «UI 
olarlcal fatbon forbdddw la Seoitad, 
II. 100 

"BeaeTTed"affeBooa,lL S9S: Mdortkn 
neret Inolndod ataotig, ii. Z9S, Ml 

Raaiataaoo of cita«j (o ceUbKT, L UT-t. 
349. 293, 370-1. 27S 

RMponilbliiiy of the Cfanreh, 1. 443 

BeBlltDtlMi, form of, for nMorad nricM 
iHa9,m>u *^ 

ItMtriotlooi OB UMueblm, by YiImii, L 
IDS, not*-, by Hatcriaa, L Il<;lntt> 
SMt, I. lis 

BealrloUon* on etoricnl aaniage br 
Qooan Eliuboch. ii. 13$ 

fiMOlta ot cclibna]-. L 409-11 

Retueh, 00 the Order of Jemita, U. M, 
noM; Md th« "Ota CatfaoUo' B»cie- 
mmt, IL 339 

Itevolutioc, French, qnaatloo of prlMlf 
dotTiage in, 11. 301 ; Cbnnli pm^ arw 
In, li. 3(16-1 ; sianian MOOwaeW 
nndor. II. 311 

Rhelmr, Couooil of, In 874, i IM; ii 
1049, L 331 ; io 1 1 19, L S>3 ; la tlj» 
and 1131, L 387 ; in 1581. IJ. MO 

RhlDa kBd% " Old Cklbollo " 
In, U. 339 

IlhodBa.KQiKhUof,f.4St 
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RfbiidecctTa, dUolpla nnd biognpbcr, 

Ignjiim (,oTola,ii. I7i 

HloWd l^tU-Nsolitoii ol a Uiliop, mode 

Bbbop Qf LondOD. I. Stu 
Btelwrirot Albuo, L 81S 
Blobard of Da*M reporu to TbomAt 

OromwcU. u. ea 

RIohud ot Mmrfslll«*. p»pa) It^le to 

8«lii, L 37-i 
RCehfttil iha FMrlau, 1. 179 
RiohnMnd. ThamM, caw of, I. 477 ««(< 
Bloliatieb'LHidMoht, ohildMn of dark* 

in. L 417. MU 
Rig Vadk, (h«^ oo Tapw. L a. fla<« 
Rimban, St., Arohbbliop ot RbeJnu, I 

Riran on Mcl«!>iaatic&t law in Mexico. 

ILSSO 
BivM, Flvr JoMtpb. triad In Val«ooU (or 

aolloitatloti, ii. ■iMt ; evodan Iett«r of 

papAl dcoTOM, II. ii6 
RobbarHTBod •( EpbNiift, I. IIS 
BolMtt <l'AibriHal. L 311, 31» 
Robwt d'ArCob nuurin » widow, L 31 S 
Robert da Cnnon, Cudinal. 1. 411 
Robart tha PlUu. 1. SIS. 313 
Robatt tbaOood (Hapl««). 1. 421 
Robert Uw HIaroMljmltaD of riudon, 

L314 
Bobact th« Plou, lDdiff«rant abont ooU- 

hao7, L 307 : awamblaB Conooil ot 

Bourne*, 1. 207 ; aeDtoooa ot exeota- 

BoaleatloD on, <- 211 ; cauea heretloa 

to be bnmed, 1. 344 
Robert of RoQao, pubtloly and oponlj 

Barried. L 179 
HoUdi. Lite of Ximenua bf. U. 23, note 
Bodoll of Doargci on rMideoco of fotoalo 

relMlT**. 1. ia7. n<x< 
Rodolf of Swabla. rovolt ngninil, 1. !$3 ; 

iDaoacioc loitat from Popa tiroRoir, 

i«7 
JUitat. ajnod ot. in 1074. f. M ; io 384. 

1. 0Z 113; CoaDoIli of, in 711 and 

7^ I. 143 ; Council of, to 74;, i. 149 ; 

806, I. SSO, nau ; 1051. L aa'l ; 1057, 

LSSSi 1059^1.333; 1063. 1. 337; 1066. 

^L *M: 1074. i. 34S ; 1715. i). 343 ; Utio 
Amertoeo OoaocU beld in, Ii. 343; 
{■••Ddo CotmoU In, nadar SIlTanar, 
I. 60. Vi«; kwloo of, U. H, SS; 
brotbala kept by prdatea Id, IL £7, Mte ; 
B^lud racooctled lo, il. 139 : Oar- 
masT oppMaeed 1^, il. 33 ; baratloa 
torblddan In, 1. 70; Irolaod aodcT 
aetbority of, i. 381 : InUneiice of. ax- 
Mided l« Spala, 1. 371 ; Ifmlta of 
Jndadtetloa of, i. 68 ; danoralMiiK 
elteot of, i. 168, 308, 430 ; Uceotloactiaa* 
of, aeluowlodged \>j Alaxandet IV., I. 
41 8; moral* of paon, I. IS; of ObrtetiaD, 
L 8A, 310, 330 ; ]ulKiima datorred fioni 
Tbtiing. I. 16S; rafonna Ui,b;PiB*V.: 
U. 333 : (npremao; of, Meerted over 




KOaa, L K2 : tolentloo la, o( nori- 

logo aad taat, U. SO 
Homnald the prlaat and hi* wife, pro- 

pertr oonttnaod to, L 143 
Romaald. St.. dlaolplas of. I. 317 
Boaoalioa addieued b; Thibaut ot 

RtMnpe*. L 38S 
Rots, prkat of, fua of, I 381 
Rothiaj 00 the Nloollto*. i. 21, note 
Konao. AroLbUbopo of, In tenib oeotorj, 

1. 179 ; OooDcil of. In io7J. L 308 ; in 

1I4$,L4A8; in iiSo, i. 397. noM; In 

iSSi, IL 194 
Roosilka, Edict of, in 1564. iL ISS 
Raobiatb, Jobn, of Obatwatal, U. 2S 
Kulo* of monaoblan, aarl^, L 1 10 
Kulo ot BU AiittuUn. 1. 319 ; St. Beoa- 

dlot. L 134. 151 ; SI. Cauiano*. t. 123 i 

St~ Ocurina ot Arlaa, i. 125 ; St. 

ChrodngnDg. L 1S2 ; 8L Colomba, L 

lib; St. OrslaslQ*, L HO; St. Tatni- 

dlua, I, I2& 
Rupert of Doita, on priaatlT marriaM I. 

396 
Itouol, Lord, iDppraase* loiarrcotloa In 

DeToo, U. 120 
Rtuilaa Obnrch. coftora* ot, L B7-S 
Ruatlcua of Narbonae, I. 79 

SaoooroBi, heroir of, 1. 34 
Sacerdotalism, cellbuor o roqnbita ol^ L 

2l)7 ; iicoTocablo twcnn ot. L SW 
SaorameDt of amxrijt^ totortor to that 

of oidisatlon. L 88£-«, 333 
SaoTateeaw of aintvl prieat*. i. 137, 3301 

•KM. 437, 460, 4TB ; iL S, 372 
Sacrilege and Init, uilcratlon (or, U. S9 
Sa(ldacca*.doatrlno ol, •• lo fatnr* Ufa, 

1.8 
Sadoleto on oomcaiMlon tor retorn, IL 

183 
" Swoolnm Obaooram," i. lU 
SalKnat, OnUlaame^ writaa Laaontatlo 

ob CcallbatniD Saoetdoton , iL 25 
St. Afmthe. riiaineleaaiiaia of ntiRti at, I. 

319 
St. Albani, abaaelBM immoraliljof 

monk* of, iL 18 
St. Andrew*. Arcbblihop of, at bapUam 

ot JaneaVI., II. 181. noC* 
SL Atapba, Bithop of. alu lo JodgnMOit «B 

martfad pclaato, U. 13S 
Sta. CiaI«iliiad]P!*tola,ii.304 
St. Cocnelln^ ohnioh ot, at OonpUvno, 

LS2A 
St. DonU, Coandl of, to 99(, I. 177 : ab- 

ber of, diaordan Ln, 1. 3111 
St. Fata, oonreat of,L 318-19 
St. FraooUoo de Paala ot SerOle, etiarab 

of. ewe of " >oUcltatlaii" la. U. 983 
St. Olldaj da Roja, abber of. I. 319 
St. Ia|[o of Ooapoatolkk oharcli of, t 

374 
St. l>id(.ror8«TUIe.LlS8 
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at. Jaba. KbIcUb o( L i61 ; Ordor of. 

bcokw np IB Bag^d, ILtB 
SL Umno. p itMi ■■How of, 0. aST 
St. Midiuf. Order ot. i. ^i6 
81, Norlwrt, Order of. I. 31V 
St. OtoBt, irnotl of, tn 1099^ I. SH 
S. Paln^o do AstMltula, mbbot ot, 

inrafos ot brtitlib wmiHty. L 377 
St PaWt't o( emu, ablwT ot. i. ITS 
St. Riqnier, abbej of, Mnot ral«s of, IL 

Bt. Sabliui. OnnUiiBl of, ontotiMa coUbocj 

Id 8««den. I. SD3, nott 
St. StopboD, ohnrch of. tn Aietlno, 1. 108 
St. ToriUo of Pam. i). 317 
St. Uramnr, miurlBd cnAoea of, 1. 838 
6t. Tito*, nonlo of, rotoRnod bjr 

Orofforr L, I. 137 
Salnu, niusbar of, In Bonsilletlao Ortlar, 

ilM 
Salunaiioa, CoiiiioU of, in iji;, L 331 
SkUniOk OooDoU ot, ia 1596, It 330 
Salvbiiu, on condition of momlf. 1. 

K-6 ; admlroi cbMtltj of bkrbbrlmiM, 

L 131 
SMlibnrib di*order« of, in tha twolftb 

oentDiT, L 395 j ayood of. Id 1537, U. 

177 ; in 1549. 11. ISO 1 Archbbhoo at, 

on njnod M, II. 194 ; UtbOttM by 

PliiK v., 11. 224 ; InttmoU dwgr On 

monllly. li. S32 
Saniptoii, Tbomu. on poiition of nuurtod 

o]««7, ii. 147 
SaBadoo ot OlAron on clerloal nuurlagD, 

li. 814 
SAochei on iuHcftation, U. 373 
Sundcm, on Oraniner'* lina^cninE. U. 

114. noU; on dslaj Id •uibomlnK 

prleiUy monrlac*, IL 137, nott: on 

wivss of Ellnbethu ol«rg7, IL 14G 
Bacil}'*. Bliilio[\ OD delaj in niitboriainK 

prieitl? manimce, iL 137 
Sugbarama, Dnddbiit. I. 103 
SaogrcaJ. likencca to Patra nf BuddhUm, 

t. 38 
Sankhja. pblloaophy of. I. 8 ; Buddha 

redaooa pbUoaoph; of, to a religion, I. 

8-7 
SuiBBSoro on Innooont III. and Akx- 

andar VI., 1. 428-9, noTt 
SannfMla, olat* of, tnatltut«d b? Brah- 

minlatn, 1. 7 
8u Sovarlno. Onancil ot. ii. 330 
Santa Olan ot Jatlvn. nun* ot, and oon- 

toHor*, H. 3ee, 2sa 

SanlaJi. Council of. In isySi, 11. 249 

Santiago, Order of, I. 4fi3 

BaoabTac*, tha Zend Moui&b, L 2S, 

'■rabaita, TagsboDd idodIim, 1. 133 

Xua. Cauncll of. in 381, t. 107 
abboM, (ortlciide of. i SSO, tuAt 
dUa, drll marriage onaotcd In, ii 




Sand, Tn tmoto. on Oooael] «( "Bvi^l 

301, iMCf, 304, MNr; OB OoOMfl rf 

TVent a&d priotttj muriua, H. 31f 
Sarria, Fray Vio«nt«, faretaT anytiiB 

queitii>iu ot, la oontMaiockal, H.tti 
Satan. pUc* of, la a «banct«riftle ttgoA 

i. (»1 ; In lenad nlaMd bf BL 

Thomaa of Canuimrfi, 1. 434 
Saaw. d«, OB oon tu w uii iid a uMullM I^ 

U.3II2 
Baoveatro, H., aatlBut«a BB&b«t d 

French ecdaMaatlca. IL 31S. ■«: 

ffivM detail* of dtfieal piuawufcai 

(tobuolt), U. 361 
Savonarola, on melwiHtloa «( Uidv- 

U. 16, note ; on monla In ^ ■■'f'n !■ 

23 ; OB prietta a* wolna Ib Aam^ dMb' 

big.il. 2GS; ooomit of »>« MktwL 

pr«Mn«d SBd« Vlotcv nusaA ^ 

337 
SavoT. haieh mtauma anlaat deinia. 

li. 311 
Bbloco ot Pragno, reforma bj.L 171 
Scandal mora dr«aded than lia, iL 3U. 

380. atS. 36«. 374, 881 
Bttaadala of ^^wta, L ii 
Beandlnatia, iootbIb of btabopa la, B. t 
Soanla. deoand tor prtoat]* mantef k, 

i 301 r J -a 

Soafao, EngUab Blthop ot, ploadtn mi. 

I. 888 
8ch»Diog, Cnnncll of. in IX4S. L MS 
SohielDr. " Thwrr and Praetlco of tbi 

CDnfe^ooal," 11. 377, noto 3H.<M 
SobUni. tbe Otm(. L 438 
Sobtnallcaldeti Leagoo of. li. 87 ; Msolii- 

lions with Henry VIII., iL 109,113 
Sobosidt, Jobacii, Bishop of VUaaa, I. 

70, >uM 
8ohnIt<^ von, and tb« "Old Catfaolk" 

moranMot. IL 339 
Sohmdnfarth, oajptlalEoaa at. IL It 
Soipione de' Rloci 00 confeauoaal. 0. W 
BeotliMid, Oborcb of, toDodad b* SL 

ColniDba. L 138 ; claim of aM of I«k 

on, I. 18E; calibaej in oaily ObanA 

of. 1. 180 I poittlOB of oonoablaat ta. 

i. 231. note ; onforcMnobi ot celibacy 

In, i. 387 : ooDMitallon* of OtUbonl 

dUrcgaided In. L 348 ; BalotauAlM 

tn, 11. IS8 ; tut pfogTcaa of lUlarmi- 

tioa In, II. 1&9 ; abrogation of oalUMf 

In. tl. iai'2 
SoorTCT of iaqulrlaa ioto priMtlr nMOU 

iL361 
Sadaction ot Dana made a capital ti- 

tDDoe, I. ISr, of pcoHopia by oontuwn 

11.353 
Segarelli.Obarardo, fo«mata«rct(ea]MOL 

Z 471 ; droadfnl daatfa ot^ L ITS 
Segenltid of Le Ifaiu, «*□ aian^ vl, L 

176 
Seilo. Hendrlk. voagtajicc of tmnirt 

agaloat, L 470 
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D«nt of, L 461 

» ot, al Council at Trcot, 

BapandoD. Law ot, 11.330 
SMspblc Ordar, ibe, 1. *3S 
SaoutUmof Oran on marria^, 1. 307-8 
Sotcios UL, UDOOoecBted ilisiolateacu 

4)7. 1. 101 
Sarf*. ordiaatioa of, L ITS 
Serrao, BUiop ot Foutn**, on prkilly 

■DHiTlag*. U. 800 
SarvuiU, pricBta' irivm oanBidered mm, li. 

US 
ScrrtlodB o( •OR! of prloat*. 1 178 ; of 

«iv€> of prlccU, 1. -i-il. mo 
Barwu nrpoais Uajotuui'* Uw*, L ll<t 

SorllUi OooDDil ot, in 1513, U. IT ; Areb- 

U«hop of. Id 1546, li. 17fi ; crowds of 

WOOMO aoouM priMU M, 11. '^CS. nutc 
S«ztiu, FhllMophu, adrooaUM pracdoe 

of noUlatioB. I. 30 
Bbftkaipean, ^ido Bpaaldngot. i. iS2 
ShaviaK, oleitfr domur u to ragalaliob* 

for, ii 231 
SbutoD, Dubop, oppowid to Six Aniclw, 

U. 112,tu>Cf 
Slle«p fBTming. Sir TboniM Uore 00, 11. 

I'iO, nott 
Bfaiewiboif, botedltarjr bcneflces io . i. 330 
Sieilj, monachlio mfociDed Is. tij 

Qngotj 1., L 127 : odlbmoy to. 1. 13S 
SUdalor, Jacob, iiiarri»d prlaat, fata of, 

11.43 
Slegfrid, ArabbialMpof Mkiu, a trlminer 

ngardlni otllbac;, L 171 : Uoublei 

of, la matMT of callbaor, L -iTiS 
Stena, CovoeU of, la 143^ 11. 10 
8itM hnida* (Lu). ooda koowii aa, i. 

14 ; oelltM; mioinod la, L 378 
Si^smiiad, Bmporor, adrooKtea olarleal 

BkUrUgak IL as 
Bilarta. barMf of Joho of Plrnn io. L 

473 i dMlaal manlaga akk«d tor is 

iSji, u. ass 

BDioao of Tolado, Snt nfeimoa to oon- 

fMdoaal box. U. 2S& 
BUnatar 1^ auppoMd Ronuui Conncil 

haM br, L 50. 18S 
BUvartcr II. onocUbaev, L ISl 
8il>«il«( 111. olMted Papa by factiao of 

nbato, L 314 
■*———. Blabop, OD aurri«d prlcaU, II. 

U* 
aaoBata, Oardinl, U. 31S 
iyMM.lm.1 ptiMta, MOtamMtaot, L 2S9, 

M(i 

Oboiit, tn aloTonib oaDtnry, I. SIS; 
•ondMiuiail nsder baav; paullla* at 
Mala^L 3W-1 1 abaadooad m MUaa, 
I- 362 : Oowioil of NlUn (1098) Mvaca 
on, t Wl-a ; GwBOtj VII. iuUMla, 1. 
371 : lAnf raoo MprowM, 1. 83»-Sa ; 
St. Tbcmaa i Backot attaoki, 1. S4S 



Simptlciiu, St., of Aatm, atoiy of, relU«(I 

b; 81. GracoiT of Toen. 1. DO 
SId, It* inUDanoa on prisM ottolatiaK in 

MerBmeittA 1. 333 ; mortal. dallnM by 

WiokoUffa. i. 47S-4 
Siiicini, (npponlDB odiboor, doa* not 

Nfer 10 NioeDa^canoo, 1. 40 ; addrewta 

epUiIa to Utjnoriu*, t 63 ; nrgci 

callbacy, L <S4-£ ; d«ioaoa«t Honomu, 

L 07 ; oondccQii* Jovlnlan, i. 69 ; 

makM priutty c«Ubac; oonpoUor^ in 

Oaa] BDcl tipiln, L 72 ; ordnn im- 

ptlaonineiic of uoohaiita motik* and 

iinD»,L 114 
8IM«r, TMldenoa ot *itli prlext (or. 

biddan. i. \M 
SUMen Abbev, U. 33, nett 
Ktten. irnod of, tn isoo^ 11. SO 
aix ArtloW tho (m Aniolaa) 
Slitua III., tnatiaa of, od oliMtltj. L 

39 : trbil of, lor Mdoetioo of nm, 

L8S 
SiitturV.,Tio««ot, f. 438 
.^ixtoa V. and oaua af enUtr Janita, 

a »1 
81* va, cbDdran of. bf aoolaalaatla 

cmuuipatad, 11. 244 
SUrarr. ObrisUan. bj Hoora, L 44^ 

note 
Slavorr, for wiraa ot prieata, 1. 331. 36S ; 

foraou etpclaita, 1. 173. U. 34«-7 : tot 

Tagaboadi, iindar Bdwant VI., IL 101 
Blaraa, famalo, nnloa of, with priaata, 

iL24< 
SlaTonio OhnKib, oocmactioa with Oraak, 

1. 390, iwl< ; adfaaraeoa ol^ to priortlr 

marria^ 1. 30O 
Slsidan on o«suiiaad eoMnbiaafe, L 

44ft mXc 
Slesviok, olaaieal motal* la Sftaaath 

cantntr, IL 20 
Stoanurdni on moniuitio Impoalar^ L 

139 
Smith, Dr. Richard, on priaatlj oar- 

riaKC. U. IIV 
Bmith, Sir Tboinas. on eallbaer, U. 148, 

note 
Smlttaflald, imagea bnnad at. U. 108 
Socrata*. ralataa itotj of Paphavtlna, 

I. fO ; on obaamac* ot oallbaoy, L 01 
Solnoiu, (fDod ot, la 744, 1 148 ; llaal* 

chrDlam at. In 11 14, 1. 144 
SolioUatloo. bT priaaU. IL WI-M; 
oaMa of, to bo triad bj InqaiaUlon, 
U. 387-8; aaaalcD of riiUa acaloat. 
U, 383, 383 i OraooiT XV. de&nea, U. 
S84 : dlffioalt to Tndoca dbeloavre of, 

II. 370. 381 ; in Spala, troman axooa- 
mnnioatod oa rafual t« illaclMa, 
II. 171 ; wbar« womaa I* tanplar, U. 
377 : by prtaata, wido taaige ot pnnliti- 
manu lor. IL 380, 181 ; maaaa dl»- 
Bbilit7 tor aajtnc Miai^ 11. SSI : aaU- 
d«nanolnt]oo tor, U. 383; paalaBouat 
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foiT, divproporttonata. il. 2OT ; tadUoo* 
for. renid nilh cloBcd door*, ii. 337 ; 
pimiibmont toi, vsriiu lor roKiilAni 
ud (iKiaUnv II. 287-8; Rnilir Jwnita 
ilDiatljr MDt awar, U. S«l ; Labata. 
Maican, and L6pM imprlaoDtd for, 
IL aei ; cu* of ra; Tloaou Oootilw, 
IL SM; «aie of HaMtrQ DSeco An 
Again»iu»,ii. 2SS ; ■ujdaioii of nercBf 
ImpUad In. U. 2S0; Dr. ADgaBtiii 
VsMa, raoior !« fialUna, acooMd ot, 
U. 3SS. nott; Dr. Jomh Soriano of 
Vlnam aooaaod of, JL 3S7 ; Tnj 
Tbomaa Haldonado, light RuDtenc* 
lor, 11. SN i Fny Migacl Martin da 
BoMlito. Mvoror MtiMnoo tor, iL 2Stl t 
Padna Aiiionlo RMobar, 8.J., ropri- 
[u«D'!eil for. ii. 390 ; Padt* VLUnlo, gJ., 
impUcBLoil ill, Ii. 3)0 1 B«rnaTdo da 
Amor gaUlj of. ii. 3S0 ; Fslipc OarcU 
Paohaoo Iciucntl; ircotad for. Ii, 390 : 
Dr. P*dM LuoetA, fool ciuo ol. Ii. 3B0 ; 
OvrAalma OoocAIn ot Boqnoljo, oaae 
of, U. Sfll : Fray Anlonlo da la 
Port«Tla X Vola. ca«s ot, 11. !91 ; 
Fraj Niobolu do Madrid duoouuoM 
hltnwU tor. IL 2S1 1 ITemaDcIu do 
VaWi, oan* of, U. 202 -. Fttj MkhupI 
Paljlo H«rriLlit. cano ot, Ii. 203 ; i'adm 
Fray Francisco Obmet Homonrto, oam 
of, ii. UD3 : in modnm tlmaa. 11. 3£0 ; 
aaw of, in 1S9S, il. 393-4 

Somortot, Piouctor, and tho PtotOBtatiU, 
II. 116 

Hons ot prlMtH [m OMIdiati) 

Sorbonno, Uia. ooudemns Jwin d'KudUor, 
I, 4T7, 11OI0 ; oODclciiiiDFi Jmu LAllllor, 
U. 29 ; coodeMODdi to no nrgiimant 
with Mttlanobthon, fi. Tl ; oondomna 
oonmantArioa b/ Lotfrrv d'Eiaplcn, 
it. l!i(i ; pTniiaiini-M on iiollcltatlon in 
flODti.'t'iii'niil. I). 370-1 

Soriano, I>r. J"*vph, uoqiihciI ot »oliolta- 
tioD and ■iibomiDg, il. 3S7 

Sormlu. otcnpp of nam (rom. il. $1 

SoalhaRipton. Rail of, It. lid 

Sozomeo rvlnto* utory of Paphnntliut, I. 

eo 

6p«in, Inquikltton in [ttt Inqnikitlon); 
o(ilibao;,«Dforoodlo, brSiTidnB,L 7S; 
dlBOffudad In, 1. M ; ooQtlnnal eBorta 
forc«l1baorln,l. 83 1 moraUot, In Hfth 
oantnrj, 1. 84 ; mooaatlolsm in sbtcdiIi 
oeatanr, 1. 128; oelltMC? in Aititn 
Choroopt.i. 13fi ;rctonniiiD,Bllrmpt«d 
b^ Catbolioiim, i. t3A; cocciibmei, 
pontlton tn, t. 231, not/ ; cntoroeinont 
of ctillljiii;;' tn. i. aOJ ; prie»ti)f tnar- 
tlligv iiDivciniil in. i. 370; delaj in 
abfogating prtoillj mairiagB in. i. 373 ; 
ImtnornllC)- of clergj in. i 377 ; miituvTy 
order* in, 1. 1G3 ; dcmoraliEnlion in 
QftMnih ofnciiry, It. 17 ; Ximonw and 
VraaaiBaaaa of, U. 31 ; mur&la of, In 



alxtMcth oeDtniT, U. 17B, 1» ; 
bina^ of MolMlaatloa la, SM 
8^n, colonial Cfanrcfa of, IL MS : abvae 

of oonfMilODal in, il. SS7 : aolioitaiion 

amamatloallj praoiiacd in, ii. 2M . 

ol*ll marrlaga agluicd la. Ii. 331; 

daooanoad bj olornj In, IL Ki 
Spalat!Dandprfe«tl7maTrSa^M,ii. 44,47, 

aoCf 1 l«tt«r from Lotberto. upon DBSi. 

it. S3 
fipald wtok. vlcai ot, acandal oanaed bj, IL 

134, naC( 
3pani«h oolonla* {tu Coloolaa) 
Spelman boUairM in ordere of married 

and noinarriod monk*, 1. SOI 
Spifaue, Bbbop ot Nrvon. mnnied, U. 

ia3. note 
Sptrldoe, Bishop of CrpinM, suurlad, IL 

42 
Spili, number ot lamas in, L lOS 
Str&ddbu. i. 7 

SMndaida ot inoralHf, I. 824, «ll 
StaploMD. admiring bloirrapbor ot More, 

11. 80, not* 
BiapliBn IX, Pope, Inaullad, L 336: 

toroea Dnmianl to bcoomo Bbbop of 

Oatia ; L 23S ; anltoriog MilnncM OMi^ 
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apply 10. 1. 230 

Itaphm 



Staphon ot EnjtUnd, curbnlont mlgo of, 
1. 343 ; Blaga of D»*!tM, L 841 

Stsrckx. Arcbbiihop, Moehllo, adnion- 
bhed b<[ Helwn. Ii. 343 

StocT, Stephen, partor of Lleatal, on 
mnniBico, 11. 40, nofe 

8tolc«il«7, Blihop of lyjndon. oondamna 
TbomaB PniisDns iL 104 ; on ■ 
prOBaion of raonaaiariiM. ii. 93 

Strappado In Inqui*itioD, ii. 281 

Btrmafbnrg.pDpulai proiDoiioo of marriad 
[tflaatam, tL48 ; lynodiiof. la ijiSand 

1S49. II- 1>0 

SiromiiU., third booh, b; Ulanvanl «t 
Aloxandria, L 20, nau 

Strrpe, aooount ot Honry Vlll. and Cai- 
inavtan*, il. iD-S ; on career of Dr. 
LoDdon, IL 97, nett ; on llanry VllL 
and priaill? marriage, II. 104, nolt ; 
CraoiDHT'ii neaoti'! marrlaM IL 111, 
•note : Dr. Riobard Smitb, IL 11*. aoM; 
oletgj, iL 133 : ditpenaatloDB tor flwr> 
rlage, it. 900, tiou ; oihumatloo, Peur 
Hanrr'* wKc II. 133. tuM ; naniad 
aler^ oE London, It 139 ; married 
oler{;7 And Queen Elinbetb, U. 141, 
Hote ; Sir John Bourne and Dr. Saodja, 
il. 148. noU 

Sturmiur. DRlthamr, marria^o of. It. 
4C 

Sub-dfacon», allowed lo marrr, L 38 1 
torhiddMi to marry. In tw, I. S2 ; to 
■i-pniato from wivu, i. 138 ( auurlage 
ot, taiblddni. in 95a, i. 171 ; icmoTod 
whan marrlod from b«n«BoM, L 3Sh 
nalt ; celibacy ot. in Dalmatia, 1. 389 : 
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be, in AuDtf la, L SOO : eali- 
tiar at Ib I>«Dniiuk, L 303 ; rnlea (or, 
id Bngbuxl. i. 332 : exaaptie-aa for. tn 
IkTonrot ImmonUlj. i. Sii 

MMOt, i. 39S-9 
SikAmo, ftboM o( ooDTBuioDiL) Id, IL 

»S 
fliHHbii^, Dean, nwrti«> Banmen Oaao> 

wukB and }oln* Old Oathollea, U. S2S 
8aB«lk, Dt)lwof,fa[ipr««»t* lusirMtloii. 

ii. S4 
Sum ot St. Deois ImprUoiu Eon de 

rBioile. L its 
Saldror of Bamberg. alMnvArd* Oleoioot 

• Ilf. I. !lt 
Bulpiciu* fj«verit*, Bt. owoor ol «Uvn. 
VlvllsotSu*, 1. 70 ; Inoliowi to fAVonr 

rs^rou of VigilantinB, L 7S 
SolpiUiu of Bonrgiu, L 132, noAr 
■•8am ot 8oTiptur«, The." 11. lOS, not* 
SwfMOlOB, ot mooMUrtM, lD0«nnan7, 

U. M, S8-4, 335: iu BBglaad, iL 83-4. 

M : raeaoB adoptod for, li. S7 ; ot 

Bonaateriai not carried ont Id Atutrio, 

iL 33fi ; of mociutoiioi in irnoce, il. 

135 ; tn Spain, i\. SZC ; In luly. II. 

337; Id Pancoar, Biadl.aad Haslco. 

U. 338 ; Ln N«w Qtanada, Teongala, 

acd BuckdOT, IL S3& 
Snmuil. Mnrqnardo de. work ot, uphold- 

lug ooUboe}', U. 21T, note 
Bauir of Toon, poatoral on prlMtlr mar- 

rtaca.ll. 314 
SwabiB, MttoTcemeDt of odUlmcr is, 1. 

Bwoden, ectoroemeot of caHhaoj Id, L 
a09; £iiKU<hman,aaU*boi)«ls,l.83S; 
OMaof KuKHth hlBboplD, L 33S 

Biritfaas.8t.. opniljr mitrTled, diapaiua- 
UoafreniI«oitI..Livo 

SwitaarUod, recognUed qntom ot 
priaatly ooooabiDogt^ i. 440 ; more- 
inaDl In, bj Zwln|[U, 11. 4i; Imnoimlltjr 
ot prlMt4 In dxtaeoth eaotuir, il. 
67 i oaaa of prleat'a wife ditowiwd in, 
IL nS ; Old OathoUo tooTcmeot Id, 11. 

a» 

SyOabiu of tS64 OD dlMolDtloD ot mar- 

riaita, I. 390. <u>U 
Synmacbtu, Fom, pmhibli* maniag* 

ot nniu, L 133 ; on ooofoMon and 

paoiiocu. U. 2A2 
Ojlfln^i DUhop of Flolemalii, ooao of, 

LM 
Brnodloon in GalUa R«Ionaata. Quiok, 

U. 1S1 
SumUad, BUbop of. \L G3 



TAAa, Dotnlnal ivconcUIatloo of noaaltaa 
of. I. 477. w(' 
, Taboritw. L 4TII: no oliaiioe for, in 
■Bglaad. iL 7S 




Tacitim OB monla ot Oennani^ I. 131 
Taillatd rstlat* prieMl; manlago in 

rniBbu) Poland, L Ifi 
T&luiiu of Angati oo oolibaojr, i. 83 
TkloiporlaDna of Looea. ohniMt of. !> 143 
TBlkmaat dm lUanz, IL 2(3 
Tall^raod aeeularitaa Cbareb proportT, 

U.307i Biarri«,li. 317 
TVIiiiadg«, "Letten from Floreno«," 11. 

334. HoCo 
lUoD, OmoT, on BiarrUKt ot apo«Ut«a, 

il. 154. m7t4 
Tapu, rlrlQO of, 1. 7 
lAnaKDoa. CounoQ of, to Ijj6, L SSI 
"Hitliuias, berea; of. L !iO 
Tai» of tbc pcnltoDtluT, L 411, B. 65, 

17fi 
Todaldo. AfohbUbop ot HUan, L 3S9 -, 

Iwdai ot dlaaflictod Uthopa, L 3S0 
Tamplan. tiUUt*rT Order of, L 4S1 : 

aomiMttoiu aaiut, L 4lt 
Temporalltiu of Churcfa cndasgorod ij 

marriage, I. SI, U. 'H 
Tonara of cluutlty, beneflcM Iwld by, I. 

17S 
'IWUothtu, 134. n.tftf 
Tetoiuno. ajmaiago ot piioita In. I. 328 
Terror. poiiUon oTpriait aodar ftolsoot, 

IL SOS i parseoDQoa of oellbaey under 

Ral^ of, U. 811 ; nuaber ot prtcatlj 

inamagM nndor Rdga ot, U. 3IS 
TertoUiAo, oppoaod to moocu) mairiagM, 

I. 84, 36 : on perpetnal vltvlallr ot 

VlnlD. 1 07, noU ; od raorlta of widow* 

and Tl^:lsh L 104, noW 
Teat, BiMTtiagt, of oItU waonrnxj, U. 

311 
Tetradloi, St., role of, L 13S 
TetMl, Lutber on. IL 40 
ToDtonio KnlghU, Ordar of, L 4C7; 

Baron ot Herdaok. of, 11. 83 ; trtbta, 

Tlttaa of, I. 88 
TbBodor« i Nivm, on Joha XXIII.. i. 437, 

■uM ; oa ScvidiDBvijia bUhopa, IL 2 
Theodora ot OaDtotbnrj, Paoltantial ot, 

on mairlan, L 3S, noM 
Tbaodora of Verdun oodomi poUor ot 

Gregory VII^L 277-3 
Theodore Slndita, St., on moBsallc 

moraU, L 121 
Tbcodarlo Vrle on Taatoole dng}, 

Thaodoiltta tha Orut, edlot of, agaluM 
HaDlelwatu, i. M : ofdora nonka to 
remain In daaert, L IIS; rapaal* oidar, 
I. IIV : prohlhiu abarins ot nuw, I. 
114. note 

TbeodotM of Ooiray, niiDoeM of, I. MB, 
not* 

Tbeodolt ot Orleaoa on IncMt, i. 166 

TboodwiB and Albert (Cardtnalj) at Ar- 
fanchot, I. 384, *#K 

Thaoplillai ot Alaaudria, risoni o(, L 
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HMopfajUcl on tiatiM vjoru wir, 1. Z7, 

note 
Thenpeotn.i. 10, tmU 
niiiwliiiiiin. oollbMjr lalocoeil in, 1 91 
Thlbknt of BtasipM on cUldrw of 

pdMU, i. 3;tG 
TUit; Yun' War, Iha, il. 237 
Tboma* Aqau««, St. (mc Aqntou) 
TboBwa i Beoket, oo nimony, i. MG | 

Haniy II. abNoIcod at AiTuicbca for 

muidcc of. i. 3S4 
Tboinu of OviCliiprA, loenad rcUtcd hy, 

L43e 
TbonuM ol Wktdea on WiakliSe. 1. 474 
Tibet, oDiiibtu «[ mooka io, i. 103 
Tibnlliu on pnrit; requited for tMii- 

floe, 1. 42, nou 
TIarR-But mpNIB* \n Halional Anitttn- 

bl7, il. 307 
TilhM aeliad \iy laitr. I. 310 
TOltdo, llrat Ouunuil of. L 116 1 In 

KS, ii. 2S2 : forbids fatniliartty 
twcon virgliui kod cootouoii, ii. 
2A2 : Coancir of, to 400, 1. 7fi ; in 531, 
L HI, rwU; In 539, I. 84, noU; Id 597 
M)d 633, 1. 84, noU ; tn 653, L S4, n«C(; 
In 675, i. S4. note ; Aicbbiiiliop C*t- 
rmBxa of, on iintnocnliLf . ii. 2i& ; Arch- 
bUbopSUioeo of, flnt relareiiao to boi 
nMd in oonfoMlonaJ, II. 2GI> ; tribonBl 
ol dtfirt*M Bwnvdo do Amur, U. -iW 
Toriblo, St., of Para, il, 247 1 on oorrup- 

tloD of caarK7, U. 147. 3(9 
Tomft of Bouigo* publiolv nuvriod. it. 

310 
Tortoia, Cooceil of, la 1419, 1. 3S4 
Toulouio. MuEilohiniiim at. in 1018, 1, 34E ; 

Council (jf. 111 fflSfi, i. 309 
ToarnoR, Otdlokl Archbishop, U. IT3 
Toun, Council of, io 460, i. 83, natt ; in 
567, i. 1S4 : in 935. i. le; ; in 1060. 
L 232. SOS; is 1096, I. 817, iv/U; !□ 
1163,1.394 ; la 1583, 11. 240 
Tr»sl, mATTlod BlAtinp of, dL'jxxin), 1. 
3)2; Dwrljr aiX prieuM In, with (tjiiiUea, 
11.15 
TrcMorn, Bngllab kbbota kttaltitod of, 

U. 97 
TnsU*. Andien, c«sq of, ■elUe« qu«iillon 
0! prlMtlj marrlsgc for Nkplss, ii, 333 
Tr^guirr, iHsittecce of priiMiia' i«LalivM 

t6rbld<!eii in, i. {10 
Trent, CoanoU of. ii. 171-320 ; eapeoM- 
tlooa ref[iudiiiK, U. 72 ; ButboriMS 
dlipnnMitloiiii for muT[«d prletU, ii. 
74 ; abuBi-t l«j<l batore, by Sebutlaii 
of furtugkl, Ii. I7fi I Liithcmi lionaj 

S-irded u duc! la priestW iminor- 
17, U. 178 : sculont of, often l&ier- 
TSpt«d. U. IS2 ; propOMi* on jiriutty 
murlaga, II. IBS ; tb»e •lootora imltH 
In KppoiU* to, IL 201 ; diplomioy pie- 
T*ata RsrloiM dsbkte on oelibocf. t). 
302 I disoiutJoii »t, on powor of I'opo 



to dtipanMi, II. 203 ; maooa ob tMtri- 
Boar, It. a04. 307 ; lailue of iWonDi 
of, il. 311 ; caoOD* not noci*«d iB 
Viaaoo, ii. 333. ■tob: eaforocmenl el 
conoDs of. ia Utndit, ii. 330 ; oa 
oci&tMMr ooDtoloiw of noTt*l rim, 
il. 346 : on age for ordiMtUon, iU 904 ; 
OD gift of obaatJtT, IL 3SB. MO 
Trent, Counoll, DoogMntlon of the. U. 

8S0 

Trtvei, perMcatioo of nxAitled cl«rKJ In, 

i. 270; morals of olerKf tn tvalftb 

oentiuj, 1. 'lit ; AnbbUiop ot, and 

ImDionl prtetta, 11. 167 ; effort lor 

clerlcsl muriage In. U. 336 ; ajnod of. 

tn 1548. U. 187. note: tn 1549, a Itt. 

note 

Trialogiu. WioklilTa, i. i'.i 

Tribur, Auembly of. in xa^. I. 263 

Trldentlna ouont, il. l&S, 383 

Trlmarobi on a roaarted boll, U. 38S 

Trinldcd and Uenied. Order* ot. 1. S8t 

Tritbomiti*, Abbot, d**oribesBun*d)cllae 

monuMrj, U. i'i 
'i'ropaa. iltlor nf Plat-Loooc, L 43i 
Trcolejr, Council ol. in 909^ I. 100, nob 
TrovH*, nynud ot. In 1107, L 393; 1118, 

i, 461 
Tmgillo, Crial^bal, gnilt^ prieM, qolatly 

laat away. II. 381 
Tiiadukisi (BadducMi) oppoaod totbaoty 

ot futore life. i. « 
Taderchi, Nteholaa (Panoraiitiiotia), adro- 

catoa pde«l1;r marriagr, iL 36 
Turin, Coancit of. i. 77 
TDTDor, John. pcmanco of, for iiiaiilatii. H. 

12M 

Tynd»le, "Tiie Obadtaaoe of n (JrbMD 
Hu." a 103. iMic 

DLI.OA, Don Antonio do, ii. 349 

Ulric, ^t., at AugiboTg nddwata Pop* 

on eelibacy, L 171 ; lira mibiBCt of 

papal oanonJaatlun, ). 172. now 
Ulrio, Doke ol fiuhemia, makoa St. Pro- 

oopias abbot (il Zu^ow, i. 310 
Ulric. nbbot of Tcganisoe, tortifi«a to 

poljKaniy by prloiM, L 311 
UltramonIsnl«io. IL 231, 339 ; trleiif 

fibuit oTorOalllcaniitn and JanMnlMO, 
Lses 

UmbUicuU, L 6, nolf 

Umillati, itruggle with St. Cbarte* Bof 
Tomeo, ii. S38 ; Order of, broken np, IL 
33S 

Unohastitj, pnoisluncait of, for Booka 
and niiti», i. 147; forgiTcneaii for. Id 
falee decretal*, I. 164-C ; punished aa 
bondcide, i. llig 

United titatei, "Old Cat boUa"BiOT«ment 
in, ii. 330 : DO 1u)^i lapedinatA tn, 
to pricsUy [UBnlBg)), Li. 334 ; report ol 
ItaliAO cumnilttcc of Anwdoaii Ifl*' 
copaJ Cbarcb. iL 343. noU 
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UntTcnilT' Mtom. tMHlMWT of. IL tO 
[Ttdwi 1 L , an MonoMouaot alnhl prtacu, 
L 229, tutt; cr«UB Coend Ung ot 
Lombwlj, i. WO ; nnrnrrMm MItinwt 
cl*rf(T, L 381 . mtif ; bolda Connoil ot 
Piac«Dta, L 2S1 : pQhUtbw deone 
ofCftiaat married prlaM^ L 289; rcducei 
wtTca of pitMU to ■iBrat;, L 'iM -. 
■ppcalsd to bjr FlamlabprlMti^ L SU; 
Bud ib« Cnmim, 1. SIS i d««rMal of. 
In 1090. L 385 
Urbu lit. •nloioet edibuj in DklnMU. 

L 399 
UrbttD Vin,, oa aboM o[ ciMif«Ba<aoaI. 
IL aSII ; IwiMs MiC7«Ucal od abuM ot 
OOntMttOul. a. 370 
UrblDO. CouncU of. la 1 569. il. 330 
Ur^el, CcnuiaU ot, in iaS6, on priMtl; 
immonUltj-.i. 3;jO;iiii364.tlirBMMi««x- 
ooBBBDloatioti to diaobodient priMU. 
LS91 
0RM)a. Qdmd. I. SIB 
Uwria, auppotAd <rfC« ot Brfbcote of 

Ullan, 1. SIS, mat 
Dlopia, Sir Thomu More. IL 80, tuXe 
UtnqnIaU (CKlixtloa) of BobonKt 480 
Utnobt. condition of nuaiiiiriM In. 
fonrtM-ntli ponliitjr, 1. fi%inH4; r«o«p- 

itlon ot CouncU of Trout in, U. 330 ; 
AMcmUr of, In 1076, i. V1-6 ; tjooA 
of. In 1568. iL 330 
Taoaboku (DOtika. I. 113. 13U3. 128 
Tacabonilaca^ AM to pnnUi. 11. 04 
Vatdifio, I^ Jbu do. OMO ot, IL 354 
VoldalMMT. Aloiwo dc, cam of , IL SS4 
TaUii^ InqidaitorGmenl. ArobbMwp 
Ot BavUla. U. ITS ; rocetva bull a 
Paal IV. on aollollation. ll. 3&9 
Vnldia, y«rnan(lo d«, Ri«Dy com* ot 

Mollcltatioo, IL 303 
Valancia, Connoil of, in l>JS. 1. 370 ; in 
1365. ordara om ot oonJiuionnl bos 
in cooftiailona, U. 299 
VttloDs, potaaonllon \>j, L lOS, mH 
TalaMlnkn (BBapnor) PDnlabo* (oaiDonil 
MolMlaaUn, L SO 
^K Valantlnai odKlnatMi mjatio UbwtlDlam 
^B ol OnaaUo*.! !li> 
^VTaloriaoii, loot of, L 2» 
^H TalUi Del, rlitid oMWllelnn ot a monk of, 
^1 

^■Tallombiom. monb ul. L 313 
^fTaaanraathaa, olaw of, Inveotad b; 
BiumiBlaiB, L J 
Tunhnn I. paiaaouiaa HaniobBlam, 1. 

33 
Tama*, raporia aMnltnaleoa lo PUUp 
n..ii.300,ao>,i»«i: Ptitllp'a ritcomna 
poUoj aacooutad bj maona of. il. 314 
Vuioaa. DDBbor ot weman In, ti. 844 ; 
rwolTod lo rnia ot to nm, U. 33S : 
OolUWB la 1870. U. 933 ; clopna of 
p^ial lotalllbUltjr at OouBoU ol. U. S33 
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Vedw, doottioe of the, mptotiag Tkpaa. 
1. 7 

Veil, taking of tba, a nuurlaffc aritb 
Clirt*t,L 114 

Valda. Dr. Asfartln. of Ut SalUnK. 
Moued of MlIoUAttoB. 11. 2S2, iu*r 

TonaUlT of oOoiala, 1 337. MO, aS7. SM, 
387. iOfl, 411, 431,429, IL 12. I». 01 

Vanantlna ot Spaonaa, 1. 197, luOi 

V«a«tntta, rapprttiloD ot monartatlni 
in, 11. 8S9 

Taoloe. raluaUoD of nnena Ih, i Ml ; 
nanib«r ot pricata In, ii. 306 

TestitaigUa, cnncio, oogotiaUa nllfc 
UaxlmllianIl..iL'JI:! 

VoTDollI, tronblaa of eoatrlod pria ai a In, 
1.174 

VMdos. r«fonu of monk* In, i, 818 ; 
Biibop of. at Ooanoil of Trent, ii. 304 

Vcringon. oaae ol Oonot Mid Coanleaa 
of, n 2A0-1 

Vornoall, ijnod of, lo 755, L ISI 

V«rooQ,Couielloiln£is. f. IG3 

VNOna, ratonnioK Bbfaop of, Ii 3H 

Teraca, ntlrloal, on olergj, i. 851-3 

VertfcvU. «xt«nt of hotoar in, 1. tM 

VoMal vlrguu, i. (3 

VIoloi 11^ ntiampta to retotm. L 334 ; 
MiforoM oallb*^ In Firnnoo, L 30tt 

TiotOT III. OD Italian Oburah. 1. 310 

Vienna. OouncS of. In I>67, 1. 300 

Tisone, Oaandl of, in 1060, I. 383; In 
1312. L 470 ; Obailoa d« UarillM oi; 
on ocolaalMtloal dlaelpllna^ U, 238 

VlKllMcla«,alaTo ot St. SnlnlolaaSaTani, 
i. 70 ; aant to SL Fftiulna* ud St. 
jMcau, i. 7) ; laaraa St. Jacona and 
dcnoimoaa odlbaa;. L 71 : apraad ot 
doottlnea ot, L 73 1 abondooad bj 9t, 
Snlpida* and St. Exoperiai, i. 73 

Vlhara, Boddblat monMtafy, L 101 

VlUlanv AbbA dafnda MSiMOj. IL 300 

rillien do riala^ AduD. L 4S7 

MrginitT, (iiUm*ait>lMl7 pralaad br 
orthodox faibara, L SS ; oanpvad adlb 
marrlaM, L 87. 38 ; laodaUoB of. by 
th, JoGn ChTTMfHoB), L M ; osborta- 
tlono on. L 105, now : IM* aod Ald- 
haltn npbold. I. ib7 ; praiwd bf 
DamianI, I. 340 ; bomOr ol ibiii«*otb 
otatary 00. L 431 : axtoUad hj I^or- 
ontlu Oalloi. L 484. noM : LotbOT 
vittoa on, H. 40 ; Dr. Sandja of Wor- 
eaatar on, U. 149 1 Famrinl praiM*, 
Ibonsh oppoae* onforcad oa)lb*07i U. 
937 

Virginia prlarta l« many no wooMa bat, 
L 27 ; aeoa nlotcncta regaid aa ool/ 
«lTa*tbrprfMlo,U.&3 

VUeoati, Dunolo. eorraapondanoa on 
Troat OonnoQ. II. 303 

Vliiutlon, of nooaatertaabrAnbbirfMp 
Uortoo, IL IS ; of tallchtna booaoa tn 
Tnacaaj, U. 909 
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VIUIU «t UottalB HMohM ntom, L 
SI I 

Tttff, Jkcqa«« da, OMt of, U. 14-lft 

Tit«f, St. , monk* of, HmobM tbaauelTW 
friw to darTT, L 1^7 

VlwUilM lL,'DUt beld br. U. 10; on 
elariMl iMdwaOUr, (L 19 

Tow* of ebMlItr, wtMs latrodiiood. *«r* 
volnsUry, I. 30 ; fa*nl]r (oltnUd In 
milj ChnTofa, i. to : ml fint ttmpomj 
In cJiBnotor, L 1. 10(; gnilmJlj' to- 
nided u p*muaest, i. Ilfi ; trcaud 
bj Onforf tbu OnM •■ Irtarooabt*, 
L 137 i ordorad for ■Db-doaoooa, i. 
Its I Infuitlclil* one tmoH of. L ISS ; 
BWn poUnt than MCfuncDt of mkr- 
■lua. [. ses, 3.96 ; of milibuy oolprR, 
I iSl : Luiber oi^ " Dt Votia Honutl- 
eni,'!!. 4li talnlmam •«•'<■' UklngiH. 
302 ; (loolArad void IoFtvim In 1700^ 
il, 307 : nlaiM tnm InipoMlbU iiii(Ur 
airD mmnlBge law, U. 834 

Vii«, Tbcodorie, deooiiDOtw TeutODio 
olcrgr. a. 8 

Waiiu, Dr., Ubatatod lUl by. ttf elxloal 
ptOMODltoDS. It. SBO ; oa proMODtlo& 
of Maohsra, bi tuonuiUo *cbool«, U. 

sei 

Wake. Arahblihop. oorrccpondeaoo of, 

wStb Dnpio. il. -in, iMtt 
WaldeiDu I. of Deomiirk, I. 801 
WBldMDAr II. on oonoublnof, I. S31, 

Witldco, ciarriat!« of abbot of, U. lOS 

WnldeuM. 1. 400 

Wmld*ok, Coant of, tmtn«nt of, bf 

Ohnroh. iL 41 
W«lea,o«libao7inMrl7Chan]bof.l. ISS; 

atata of Church in ninth OL-Dlnrj, 1. 

1B8-6 : [irloirly niarrli4{o in Ihiitsebtli 

MntniT, I. 347 ; pnr«i>[«nca of primtlr 

raaniain in. i, 350 
Waltotol OiifanaoD rMid«nocior toinals 

IclnlloDii with prieats, i. 157, note 

Warhaoi, Arohbuliop, vlifUklloa of, U. 

SI 
WarMw, iTDOd of, ti. 209, not* 
Wsrtbnrg:, Lutli«r'( aotocood (ootonlon 

in. tL 42 
Wattoo. priory of, I. 313 
Wedlock (Mr UariiB([C) 
W»liiii Barg. baltU ol. In i6m, 1. 4S1 
Wtmceilai (Kins;) of Bohamta. tvformi 

bj. I 470 
Wmdt, th« Ber., beavjr «ent«no« for im- 

moralltT. II, 300. noto 
WorRlld for •00 of B bishop, i. 188 ; for 

Siieat Id Saxon Unsland, I. 201, noU ; 
or prleat Is Boimnt OamaDj, 1, 
414 
W*u. fint Oeoenl Oonni^ of the. Id 
111}, I. 3Sa 



Waii«ni neaMfalm. I. ISI. 1X4 
WertmlwUf. CooacU of, ta 1127, L IM 

In 113S. L 341 
VaOnwrataDd. Barl of. iBasrrwtka at 

In IJ69, IL 14S 
VaMon. Dr., teU* n nturied prtawt QaaM 

NairU notto be "onna*d br blai,IL 

m 

Wetier und Walt*. IL SM. mM 
Woxtord. lanotal prtoau oC I. MV-A 
Wblibj. iTBod of. lo 664. 1. tU. •tm 

Wlbnm, P«roinl, oa wi*«a of otan. 0. 

1*7 
Wic«Una (Q«Mc« WltMl] eabnooi La- 

tbaraabn, IL SIO 
WlckUSai on lacraiaenu of aittfvl ECtMM^ 

I. 330. wu, tao I reform^ mu oL L 
473 ; viaw* on ocUb*cj m dlapoad 

Silnl, ). 474 
owa. prtaiu torblddnn to bmr;, t. tfi 
Ofdor of. In prtattlT« Cfannli. L 101 ; 
canpar*d with viistna, i. S7 ; ««mat 
-'""''.- '-'-^n'-T->itn-f Til rwMrmlj. 
L 142-3 
Wi«d. Honmum tod. atUmnU at t^ms 
bv. il. 174-7 ; nnbmoM LnUmnin, 

II. 177, •voe 
Wilfred*. St.. 1 )93 

Wilbulta. Aiobdnko of Anatrla^ 1. 4H 
William of BaTvia 00 Oboroh warn- 

lion*. iL. 100 
WilUam of Canterbnry. l«it«r from St. 

Antatm. L 332 
WlUiam of CanlLlDpe enfoTMi oalttMr. 

i 361 
WiUiam ol Cologne forblda annlapot 

raonki, 1. 429. twtc 
William of HildarnMa, t. 470 
Wtllliua of MalmMbarT on tb* A^l*- 

Snxoa Church, i. SOS, not* 
Willliun ol N'owbargb m Koo da VKUO*. 

i. ^C6.•uHt 
WiUlam ot Orango on OonnoU of Ihonl. 

II. SSI. nat4 
WlUiam o( Paderbom laUa to raf onn. I 

433 
WUUun olSt. SaUcD, l«ant« to SwSn, L 

880 
William ot Strambnnc ozoommucioUc* 

niarrlad ptiaata, U. 48 
WUliaai ibaOooosoor, enforeaaeaUbaof 

tn Normandr. I. 808 ; parmlia manlMa 

la Brittanv, i. Ill ; Dacloou nformU 

KngUod. i. 828 
WllUam thg Lion, on cooonMnM, I 

331. n«M; pafMontM tb« eteifj, L 

868 

WUUbrod, St., Booetloian andboly Ijle of. 

i. 142 
Winohaatar, loform ot monaataiT ai, I 

I9fi ; Council of. In 1070^ U istila 

107G. L 330 
Wlodfor, arnod ot, tn 1070, 1, xn 
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la of eutilwirUt, in mtIj CbuTCh, L 3$ ; 

Blwllovnoe (rem, sot rooommanded, t. 

40 
'Wine ud wonMO." Father Mailer on, 

a 3(1. m(c 

Uluirt. George, trifd tot h»n*j, U. 

I«6 
TTUltcolh*. lAwa ot, CD CfaDTob propat7, 

i. 137 
Wi«l(i;otb« ot Spata, Inunontltj ot 

Cbnrcli ot. i. 1S6 
Wiigar o[ llemllMbun, L 848 
WItiMwca, ordeal for. L ISS-AO ; ihutIhI 

iirlMta not admitted w, 1. Stri 
llaabwi, Luthar nalla hi* nlciatjt-fifo 
nnfoduoaa to cborob door, u- >9 ; 
Donw boolu of oanon law at. it 
II ; monMtetj doon tluown opn 

U, 11.44 

WlUal. 0«04g«. twice changea rfrUgion. 
ii. 310 

Wivaa of oltolo*, adultnroai. to be put 
tnnf, L ST ; ratod bok'w tua)d«Di, I. 
38. foiUddn at Counoll of Elvln, 1. 
4S i not torblddoo at Counotl ot Kicaa, 
1. 4<-7 i forblddoo by Doduudi. L G3 ; 
forblddn bT atrloloi^ L S3-4 ; tt»- 
blddSD In OmI and Spain, I. 70-7 ; 
p«railu«d in BMt«m Obnrob, 1. 91, 9* ; 
Uinnigb Um foutb omtQi7, L 48, fiS, 
SO, 83 : irirn of blihop*. r«t«ntlDD ot. 
I. 00 ; to bo Mpaintod. 1. U& ; wItcs of 
cleric*, coclom In KiiMla rcganlliig. I. 
97-8 i UHlar tlM Tnakt, L 132-3 ; in 
Oothto SpttlB, i, 13S 1 10 b* tMat«d. aa 
•littn, L ISt-ltO ; oaiiM! deprMU- 
tlon o( proportjr, I. IBT- in AcbIo- 
8a>0B dmaa, L 208-4 ; fldoUif of. I. 
08 ; •iilt«rlDga ot. I, 380 : radaocd to 
•InTWT. i. 389: mUot* of. UitMt«D*d, I. 
114; traatai«ai of in Bn^'ls'"). i' 333, 
33T, 8S0 ; aaai«t at altar Ln Grnnanr. 
). Sn : liAbl« to dnth DDdor Six 
Artialoi. H. 113 : pocttion of. !□ EUu- 
bUbas Chorob. IL 145-4 ; ouumcd to 
bo aorrtDg womon, IL 145 -, vtllflud at 
•jDOd of Oiaabmok, IL 383 ; ehurob- 
ine not allowed fur, II. 315 
'alfl,Ghri«tiao. «□ Paphoatlo*, L fit 

SKabrlolas Caplt4 tL 4); mar- 
u.4e 

of Batbbeo, St., loonloatM 
ohiTdtitj, 1. 175 

Wolf hoata, [nlwU obliged to j«bi, i. 
370 

Vo1m7> Owdlnal, no aaootio, U. 81 ; 
fonod* Cardinal '■ Collag« (now OlulM 
Church), Oitord, II. S3 ; oo-logalo for 
QnMn KalhiiTliia'* dlToraa. iL 83 ; tall 
otlL SI 

'omen, Intimaoy with, fotUdilon to 
pagan prUatbood, L 43; not allowod 
Id i«ca{jto of HorcolM, I. 42 ; not pco- 





hibiled trom tening in ohwvbn L 
66; teaidcDOO of, <ritli pil«ts for- 
bidden In tirook Cborob, L Vt t not la 
«ut«r obunbar ot biabcm nDMOon- 
panlad, L 1S3 ; Cuthberl of ClMil«b>nn 
oppoaos pOgrliueea of, L 180 ; rtaf- 
dienoe of, with olerlcnl relalfvM for- 
bidden, L 410;not allowod In Cl>t«fcian 
mooaalorie*, U. 28 ; clrnrch ktrnok by 
UghuJng attar atteodanoo of, ii. S3, 
nolr : detunmuiDg priuta for Mlldt** 
tiOD (*M Soliciiation) 
Wood, T.,on podttonot AngUoan olorgy, 

iL 140, itou 
Woroo*t«r, rvtonDMion ot moski In, L 
196 ; Sir John Boume'a oomplaiDt ot 
ebapter of. a 142 
Worms, Dint of, in 1076^ L 278 
Wright. pollUcAl looga ot bgluid, I. 

318. noU 
WrlothRiiIaj, OhaBOollor. IL 118 
Wnrtburg, Blthop of. niiea John of 
Niklanahauaen, ii. 21 : BTcod of, tn 
1548, U. 190 : DUbop Molohior ot. II. 
ItfO. iwi«; wilful iKnoiKDOo ot canoM 
ln.iL232 
Wn-Tranr deetiojs Boddhlit mooaitcriM, 

1. 103 
W^atl'i rtibplliou KipprcMcd, iL 124 
WrnraDH!. Dean. dUnotea with KoOM, 

iL i«r 
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Too* ■TM*in. BBveritj ot, L 7 

Yoih, Woba; atlempta ratormatlon la 

dtoooM of. U. 81 ; «Uiis ot, on SoottUi 

Ohoieb, L laS ; Council ot. in 1 195. 1. 

SfiO. neU ; Arohbittbop of, and the Six 

Artiolet. H. Ill 
Tproa, abuae ot eonfeadonal, in 1 76L IL 

a76 
Vtw of CbUUM (m« Ito) 



ZABAaxLtA. Cardinal, adrocatta prtMtly 
maniace, iL 35 

Zabolea, r^od of. In 1091. L 397 

ZaotariA. Abator fiititiaalleaa of, on origin 
of eolibac?. L 15 1 on Hloena cnooo. L 
49, neu i on Oragorj of NnUannni. t, 
58-4, naft ; <m OMolntkai of pfiaotly 
mBrrlngr, L 894, aato ; 00 prooaodtngn 
at Cotinoll ot Bologn*, l£ 74. wtt; 
detaooe ot o«Uba«j. IL 199; Btotlk 
Folomloa d«1 (Mibato 8Mro. a S9B ; 
Kaon OlaatUfMlDoe del CeUb*lo 
Sman. &. 301 

Znohary, Topo, adrlee ot, rMpeeUng 
Mllo. I. 145; addrwMe oplttU to 
Tndi*. L 148 : wrltaa to uuloana 
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and Poplii, L IIS ; fnrthen object* of 
Onthbert of CMterboiy, L 189 

Ziwo, Zabo, ooooimt bj, of Ooptlo Chnr6h, 
LlOO 

Zagow. kbbe^ of, f oasdatlon of, 1. 310 

Znillga, LqU da, U. 214 

Znrioh letters, 11. 147, xote 



Ztirloli, [rlMta of, defend Uiaii mmco 

L 12S ; nmu iii, free to levre oon- 

venta, IL 48 
ZwilUiui, Oabrial, preaohea agaiaat moD- 

utioiam, il. 41 
Zwlugli, [nrioh, demanda ptiaatlr msr- 

riage, U. 45 ; mairlageof, U. 48 
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